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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND OLD AGE* 
by Philip Taietz and Olaf F. Larsont+ 


ABSTRACT 

Data from surveys in four rural communities in New York State were 
used to test hypotheses which relate social participation and old age. The 
evidence from this study points to the crucial effect of the sociological 
aspects of the situation of the aged on the reduction in their formal par- 
ticipation. The following specific relationships were found: (1) low socio- 
economic status and retirement combine to produce low participation in 
formal organizations among aged male household heads in rural com- 
munities; (2) retirement produces a change in the pattern of participation 
through a shift in emphasis from occupationally oriented activities to 
activities which provide sociability and face-to-face group satisfactions; 
and (3) advanced age brings about less of a reduction in participation than 


either low socio-economic status or retirement. 


This paper is concerned with two 
social phenomena—old age and social 
participation. Both have experienced 
rather extensive research treatment as 
separate entities, but few studies have 
analyzed the relationship between the 
two. 

Current interest in the aged stems 
from the urgency of demographic data 
and from concern with the “problem” 
created by the position of social isola- 
tion of the aged. Several studies have 
measured the amount of participation 
and have related the volume to age." 
In each case, the findings point to a 
relationship of participation and age. 
Of particular relevance to this study is 
the finding that old age is associated 
with a decline in participation. Selz 
Mayo notes that there may be an age- 
sex cycle of participation in formal or- 
ganizations and suggests that the in- 
tensity of participation in organized 
community activities may be used as 
one objective criterion of the onset of 
old age. Chapin suggests that the de- 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society, College Park, 
Md., Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 1955. 

¢Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1E.g., see Selz C. Mayo, “Age Profiles of 
Social Participation in Rural Areas of Wake 
County, North Carolina,” Rural Sociology, 
XV:3 (Sept., 1950), pp. 242-251. 

2Ibid. In this study reported by Mayo, 
the participation scores drop after 55-59 


cline in participation in older age 
groups is due to “diminishing ener- 
gies."* The tendency to generalize 
about a statistical group referred to as 
“the aged” and to accept findings which 
result from simply relating age to some 
one dependent variable is a challenge 
to the researcher to probe more deeply 
into the system of interrelated phe- 
nomena. 

This paper seeks to determine to 
what extent the decline in formal par- 
ticipation is a function of old age and 
te what extent it is the combined effect 
of age and some other variables. Old 
age may contribute to a decline in 
formal participation, but the effects 
will vary for different kinds of old peo- 
ple. The task, therefore, is to ascer- 
tain the correlates of formal participa- 
tion in old age. 

The interest in the study of formal 
participation has scientific justification 
when one considers its social-structural 
implications. Formal organizations can 
be viewed as sociability centers which 
affect the participant’s behavior and 


years, and he sets 60 years as the lower 
limit of old age. 

3F. Stuart Chapin, “Comment” on “Social 
Participation in the Rural Community,” by 
Selz C. Mayo and C. Paul Marsh, American 
Journal of Sociology, LVII (Nov., 1951), p. 
247. 
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attitudes* and serve as vehicles for so- 
cial mobility.’ They can also function 
as a means of economic and political 
control. Furthermore, there is an 
abundance of evidence from numerous 
empirical studies’ to support the gen- 
eralization that the participation pat- 
tern in formal organizations reflects 
the social stratification system of a 
community. The correlation of socio- 
economic status with participation in 
formal organizations which has been 
demonstrated in these studies indi- 
cates that it is the higher status group 
that tends “to dominate the organiza- 
tional activity, the intellectual life, and 
the leadership in the community.”* 
Thus, the choice of socio-economic 
status as one of the major “causal” or 
“independent” variables for investiga- 
tion in this study is suggested by the 
concept of social stratification and by 
the empirically derived relationship 
between socio-economic status and 
participation. 

A suggestion for another variable is 
contributed by Talcott Parsons in his 
analysis of age and sex in the Ameri- 
can social structure. Parsons speaks of 
the isolation of the aged and cites two 


*E.g., see William M. Evan, “Occupation 
and Voluntary Associations” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 
1954), pp. 77-80. 

5 Ibid. 

*Robin M. Williams, Jr., American So- 
ciety: A Sociological Interpretation (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952), p. 471. 

7E.g.,, W. A. Anderson, “Family Social 
Participation and Social Status Self-Rat- 
ings,” American Sociological Review, XI:3 
(June, 1946), pp. 253-258; Evan, op. cit.; 
Genevieve Knupfer, “Portrait of an Under- 
dog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 
1947, pp. 103-114; Olaf F. Larson, “Rural 
Community Patterns of Social Participa- 
tion,” Social Forces, XVI:3 (Mar., 1938), 
pp. 385-388; Leonard Reissman, “Class Lei- 
sure and Social Participation,” American 
Sociological Review, XIX:1 (Feb., 1954), 
pp. 76-84. 

* Reissman, ibid., p. 77. 
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bases for the situation: (1) the isola- 
tion of the individual conjugal family, 
and (2) the occupational structure. 
With respect to the latter, Parsons 
says: 

Retirement leaves the older man in a 
peculiarly functionless situation, cut off 
from participation in the most important 
interests and activities of the society.® 


Applying this analysis to the partici- 
pation of retired men in formal organi- 
zations, we note that, while these men 
may have more leisure, they probably 
have less interest and motivation to 
participate in formal organizations. It 
can be hypothesized that the old per- 
son’s retired status will minimize the 
relative importance of the mobility 
function of formal participation. It is 
clear that formal participation is re- 
lated to the individual’s attachment to 
the occupational structure. Many for- 
mal organizations, such as the Farm Bu- 
reau, are clearly occupationally orient- 
ed, even though they may also serve a 
sociability function. The motivation to 
continue affiliation in the Farm Bureau 
would be expected to decline once the 
individual has retired from farming. 

Undoubtedly other variables are re- 
lated to differences in the volume and 
type of participation in old age. For 
the purposes of this study, however, at- 
tention will be focused upon the three 
variables discussed above—age, socio- 
economic status, and occupational sta- 
tus—and their relationship to the vol- 
ume and type of participation. The 
following hypothesis may be stated: 
The social stratification system of a 
community and the isolation of the 
aged from the occupational structure 
combine to produce a decline in formal 
participation and a change in its pat- 
tern. 


* Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, VII:5 (Oct., 
1942), Pp. 604-616. 
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SOURCES OF DATA AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE STUDY 

Before proceeding to explain the var- 
iables and how they are measured, it is 
necessary to give the source of the data 
and indicate certain limitations which 
the data impose. 

The paper derives its data from four 
rural communities in New York State 
which were studied, in 1947-48, in con- 
nection with a major research project 
in the Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. Intensive inter- 
views were held with the heads and 
homemakers of about 1,300 households. 
Four hundred and seventeen were per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. Data 
were secured relative to the respond- 
ents’ family characteristics, occupation- 
al characteristics, social participation, 
visiting patterns, housing facilities, and 
community attitudes. 

A study which makes use of data col- 
lected for some other purpose inevi- 
tably experiences limitations in the 


scope and depth of the ensuing anal- 


ysis. This study suffers from the fol- 
lowing limitations: (1) There are no 
data about the reason for affiliation or 
the importance of affiliation to the in- 
dividual. To partially overcome this, 
an analytically determined typology of 
formal organizations was constructed. 
(2) There are no data on the health 
condition of the respondents.” (3) 


10 The authors recognize that health may 
be an important variable, but they view 
health as a necessary rather than a suffi- 
cient condition for participation. To test 
the hypothesis that older persons in poor 
health have a different pattern of partici- 
pation from older people in good health, 
data from two other studies of older per- 
sons in rural New York State were used. 
(Cf. Olaf F. Larson and Donald G. Hay, 
“Hypotheses for Sociological Research in 
the Field of Rural Health,” Rural Sociology, 
XVI:3 [Sept., 1951], p. 226, and Philip 
Taietz, Gordon Streib, and Milton Barron, 
Adjustment to Retirement in Rural New 
York State, Cornell University AES Pub. 
No. 919 [Ithaca, N. Y., Feb., 1956].) 

Analysis of the data in these studies 
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There are no data on the changes in the 
respondents’ participation over a pe- 
riod of time. The latter is a limitation 
of the basic design of the cross-section- 
al study as well as of the use of data 
which were originally collected for an- 
other purpose. And finally, (4) the 
small number of older male respond- 
ents (219) makes impossible breaking 
the variables into the number of cate- 
gories necessary for refinements of 
analysis. 


THE VARIABLES AND THEIR INDICES 


Information on age was secured for 
each male household head and home- 
maker in the sample. For purposes of 
analysis, the sample was divided into 
three age groups: under 45 (adult), 45- 
64 (middle age), and 65-and-over (old 
age). The old-age group was subdi- 
vided into two groups, 65-74 and 75- 
and-over. The small number of cases 
precluded a finer breakdown. The 
question, “When does old age begin?” 
and the utility of chronological age 
typing have been debated endlessly. 
For the purpose of this study, the low- 
er limit of old age is set at 65 because 
this is the most common age for retire- 
ment and because retirement is one of 
the major variables in the study. A 
different age might have been selected 
for a different purpose. 

To determine the occupational status 
of the respondents, each male head was 
asked, “What was your main occupa- 
tion during the past 12 months — the 
work you got the largest part of your 
income from?” Several probing ques- 
tions were asked to determine whether 
the respondent was a part-time or a 


shows that, while health is not related to 
affiliation in formal organizations, it is sig- 
nificantly related to the holding of leader- 
ship positions in those organizations. Not 
one of the aged male heads in poor health 
held a leadership position in a formal or- 
ganization, whereas 24 per cent of those in 
fair health and 84 per cent of those in good 
health had a decision-making role in one 
or more formal organizations. 
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full-time farmer. In the 65-and-over 
group, those who were engaged in an 
occupation (farm or nonfarm) consti- 
tuted 59 per cent of the group. The 
rest (41 per cent) were retired, unem- 
ployed, or had no occupation during 
most of the past 12 months. 

The third major variable, socio-eco- 
nomic status, was measured through 
the use of the short form of the Sewell 
scale." Scores were classified along 
functional rather than statistical lines, 
to correspond with the kind of social 
stratification pattern which was so- 
cially meaningful in the community. 
The three groups which resulted were 
labelled: low (17 per cent of the sam- 
ple); middle (67 per cent of the sam- 
ple); and high (16 per cent of the sam- 
ple). 

The “effect” or “dependent” varia- 
bles are social participation and type 
of organization. Social participation in 
formal organizations was measured by 
the Chapin scale.** According to Chap- 
in, the scale “measures a person’s so- 
cial acceptance or rejection on three 
factors: membership (1), committee 
membership (4), and offices held (5). 
It measures pure participation of the 
person on two factors: attendance (2) 
and contributions (3).”"* A distinction 
is made in this study between reli- 
gious and nonreligious participation. 
Religious participation includes par- 
ticipation in church or church-related 
formal organizations, such as Ladies’ 
Aid, Men’s Bible Class, and Sunday 
School. All other formal organizations 
are classified as nonreligious. While 
some analysis is made of differentials 
in religious and nonreligious partici- 


11 William H. Sewell, “A Short Form of 
the Farm Family Socioeconomic Status 
Scale,” Rural Sociology, VIII:2 (June, 
1943), pp. 161-169. 

12 F, Stuart Chapin, The Social Participa- 
tion Scale (Minneapolis, Minn.: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1937). 

148Chapin, “Comment” on “Social Par- 
ticipation ... ,” op. cit., p. 248. 
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pation for both male heads and home- 
makers, the major focus is on the de- 
terminants of nonreligious participa- 
tion of male heads. This choice is dic- 
tated by the nature of the variables 
and by the size of the sample, which 
does not permit too many subdivisions 
of categories. Use is made of both raw 
scores and grouped scores. The major 
analyses, however, utilize a dichotomy 
of (1) participators and (2) nonpar- 
ticipators. Again, the small number of 
cases prevents the use of several sub- 


groups. 


To test the hypothesis that the com- 
bined effects of the three “causal” vari- 
ables produce a change in the type of 
organizational participation, the formal 
nonreligious organizations were divid- 
ed into two types, as follows: 


Occupationally Oriented Formal 
Organizations: 

Farm Bureau 

Grange 

Poultry association 

Artificial breeding association 

Labor unions 

G.L.F. 


Nonoccupationally Oriented Formal 
Organizations: 

Veterans’ organizations 

L.0.0.F. 

Masons 

Rotary 

Library association 

Sports and athletics organizations 

Nationality organizations 


Historical society 
Executive council of Boy Scouts 


These categories‘ were determined 


44In a study reported by Buck and 
Mudge, the following categories were used 
for formal nonreligious organizations in a 
rural Pennsylvania community: sociability, 
civic, and economic. The economic cate- 
gory corresponds to the occupationally ori- 
ented category here and the civic and so- 
ciability categories to the nonoccupational- 
ly oriented category. Cf. Roy C. Buck and 
Baden P. Mudge, Formal Participation in a 
[footnote continued on neat page) 
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analytically on the basis of the authors’ 
knowledge of the organizations and the 
discussion of the function of formal 
organizations presented earlier. The 
typology assumes that the sociability 
and power functions are present, al- 
though in differing proportions, in all 
formal organizations. The typology 
further assumes that some formal or- 
ganizations emphasize occupational im- 
provement, while others are concerned 
more with sociability and face-to-face 
group satisfactions. This is admittedly 
simplifying a complex phenomenon; 
the authors are aware of the possibility 
of latent as well as manifest functions. 


Before the survey results are pre- 
sented, some differences in background 
characteristics between the aged group 
and the young and adult groups should 
be noted. The aged male household 
heads, compared with the under 45 and 
45-64 age groups, are less often married 
(75 per cent compared with 91 and 94); 
are less often gainfully employed (59 
per cent compared with 98 and 96); 
and more often have less than $1,000 
annual income (54 per cent compared 
with 13 and 20). The aged homemak- 
ers are less often married than the 
young or adult homemakers (55 per 
cent compared with 85 and 95) and less 
often than the aged male heads. These 
differences are consistent with nation- 
wide statistics on the aged. 


AGE AND PARTICIPATION 


Tabulation of the total Chapin Par- 
ticipation Scores by age revealed that 
a sharp decline in participation for 
both male heads and homemakers does 
not begin until age 80. This is a much 
higher age than in Mayo’s study, where 
the participation scores begin to drop 
markedly after 55-59 years. Also, male 
heads and homemakers in the present 
study who are 75-79 years of age have 





Central Pennsylvania Rural Community, 
AES Progress Report No. 129, Pennsylvania 
State University (University Park, Jan., 
1955). 
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a higher average participation score 
than the corresponding groups who are 
under 25 years, and women over 80 
have a higher average score than men 
over 80. 


TABLE 1. MEAN CHAPIN SCORES FOR 
RELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF MALE HOousE- 
HOLD HEADS AND HOMEMAKERS, By AGE 
Group, Four New YorK RuRAL 
COMMUNITIES 








Male heads Homemakers 





Age 


Number| Score Number | Score 





Under 25 
59 3.8 

268 4.6 

261 4.9 

254 


123 
337 
267 
264 
118 
116 
81 
54 
26 


_— _— 
SSleoens 
Nk AH DH 


— 
> fS 
So as 


27 


1,275 1,413 














8.8 





TABLE 2. Meran CHAPIN SCORES FOR 
NONRELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF MALE 
HOUSEHOLD HEADS AND HOMEMAKERS, 
BY AGE Group, Four New York 
RuRAL COMMUNITIES 








| Male heads Homemakers 


Age 





Nuinber Score 


| Number | Score 





Under 25 

59 | 11.0 
268 | 13.8 
261 15.0 
254 15.3 264 
12.7 118 
9.2 116 
8.4 81 
9.6 54 
10.8 26 


123 
337 
267 


and over .. 4.9 27 


1,413 


Se PP SLAnooonnm 
oa o mK Or, Ore 1b 


Total....} 1,275 | 12.9 

















In Tables 1 and 2, which separate 
religious and nonreligious participa- 
tion, the differences in participation be- 
tween male heads and homemakers 
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stand out in sharp relief. The sharp 
decline beginning at age 80 is again 
noted. We observe that the average 
religious participation score is higher 
for homemakers in every age group 
and is more than twice as high as for 
male heads in the 80-and-over group. 
The common-sense observation that 
women participate more in religious 
activities is substantiated, and is true 
not only for the aged group but for all 
age groups. The reverse is true for 
nonreligious participation. In every 
age group, male heads participate more 
in nonreligious activities than home- 
makers. 

In Table 3, the relationship between 
age and nonreligious participation is 
further shown, by use of the dichot- 
omous dependent variable “partici- 
pates—does not participate” and sev- 
eral broad age groupings. A large and 
statistically significant relationship is 
indicated. These findings corroborate 
the results of other studies. 

For further analysis, the 65-and-over 
group was divided into two subgroups, 
65-74 and 75-and-over (Table 4). As 
expected, a smaller proportion of the 
advanced aged (57 per cent) partici- 
pate than of the younger aged group 
(72 per cent). The relationship is sta- 
tistically significant. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
PARTICIPATION 

In considering the socio-economic 
status of those 65 years of age and 
over, one must avoid the tendency to 
assume that old people inevitably de- 
cline sharply in status. There are no 
data to support the assumption that a 
considerable proportion of the old peo- 
ple who are now in the low-status 
group dropped from the high-status 
group. Actually, one study of mobility 
over the lifetime of a sample of older 
people shows that downward mobility 
.was not entirely characteristic of old 
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TABLE 3. NoONRELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF 
MAL HovuSEHOLD HEAaps, sy AcE GROUP, 
Four New York Rurat COMMUNITIES 








Whether respondent) Age A 
| : ge 
participates in any | ynder 45 45-04 
nonreligious | y — BRE | y = 468 
organizations | (V = 586) | (V = 469) 


Age © 
and over 
(WN = 215) 





Per 


80.4 


cent 


82.3 


Participates 69.3 


Does not 


participate... J 17.7 


100.0 


30.7 


100.0 100.0 





| 
19.6 | 
| 





Chi-square = 16.02; D.F. = 2; significant at .001 level. 
TABLE 4. NONRELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF 
Acep MALE HovusEHoLp Heaps, By AGE 
Group, Four New York RuRAL 
COMMUNITIES 








Whether respondent 
participates in any 
nonreligious 

organizations | 


Age 
75 and over 


| Age 65-74 
(WV = 161) (W = 58) 





Per cent 
72.0 56.7 
43.3 


100.0 


Participates ....... | 


Does not eee 28.0 


| 100.0 


Chi-square = 4.50; DF. = 1; significant at .05 level. 





age,** and that upward mobility in a 
lifetime characterized the upper and 
middle classes, while downward mo- 
bility centered in the lower class. This 
study supports the hypothesis that the 
65-and-over group in the present sam- 
ple who are in the low-status group 
were probably in that status before 
they were 65. There was undoubtedly 
some downward mobility, but whether 
a substantial number of the low-status 
older people in our sample are former 
high- or middle-status people is ques- 
tionable. Furthermore, one would as- 
sume that there is greater stability of 
status in the period from late middle 
age through old age than is reflected by 
socio-economic status scales like Sew- 


15Ruth Albrecht, “Social Class in Old 
Age,” Social Forces, XXIX:4 (May, 1951), 
p. 403. Mobility was evaluated by status- 
point changes which showed that the total 
sample moved up 550 points and down 460 
points in a lifetime. 
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TABLE 5. NonreEticrous PARTICIPATION OF 
MALE HOUSEHOLD Heaps, By Socio- 
Economic Status, Four New 
York RuraL COMMUNITIES 








Socio-economic status 


Middle High 
(WN = 849) | (VW = 200) 


Whether respondent 
participates in any 
nonreligious 
organizations 





Low 
(N = 221) 








Per cent 


Participates 54.5 82.0 95.5 


Does not 


participate .... 18.0 


100.0 


4.5 
100.0 


45.5 
100.0 














Chi-square = 119.15; D.F. = 2; significant at .001 
level. 


ell’s, because some of the items in the 
scale—such as education and persons- 
per-room rate—are automatically par- 
tially correlated with age rather than 
being independent of it. 

A large and statistically significant 
relationship between socio-economic 
status and participation was found. 
While 96 per cent of the high-status 
male heads participate in formal or- 


ganizations, only 55 per cent of the 
low-status male heads do so (Table 5). 
When socio-economic status is con- 
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trolled, the relationship between age 
and participation continues to be large 
and statistically significant (Table 6). 
In each age group, the proportion who 
participate increases as we move from 
low to high status. Socio-economic 
status, then, continues its effect on 
formal participation throughout the 
life span. 

The cross-tabulation of age and socio- 
economic status discloses a relation- 
ship that is “cumulative” in the sense 
that the group with the highest pro- 
portion of participators (97 per cent) 
is the young, high-status group, and 
the group with the lowest proportion 
of participators (28 per cent) is the 
low-status group of 75-and-over. Fur- 
thermore, the low-status category 
seems more affected by age than the 
high-status group, in that there is a 
difference of 39 per cent between the 
youngest and oldest groups among the 
low-status respondents and a corres- 
ponding difference of only 13 per cent 
among the high-status respondents. 
Thus, low status and advanced age 
combine to produce a small proportion 


TABLE 6. NoONRELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF MALE HOUSEHOLD Heaps, By Socio-EcONOMIC 
Status AND AcE Group, Four New York RuRAL COMMUNITIES 








Age under 45 


Whether respondent participates in 
Per cent 


any nonreligious organizations 


Age 45-4 
Per cent 


Age 6-74 
Per cent 


Age 75 and over 
Per cent 





(N = 88) 
67.0 
33.0 


100.0 


Participates 
Does not participate 


(Chi-square = 16.51; D.F. 


Low socio-economic status 

(N = 8) (N = 35) 
55.0 34.3 
45.0 65.7 72.2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
3; significant at .001 level.’ 


(N = 18) 
27.8 





(N = 411) 
79.8 
20.2 


100.0 


Participates 
Does not participate 


Middle socio-economic status 
(N = 319) (N = 93) 
85.6 81.7 
14.4 18.3 


100.0 100.0 


(N = 28) 
64.3 
35.7 


100.0 








(Chi-square = 9.88; D.F. = 3; significant at .02 level.) 





(N = 87) 
96.6 
3.4 


100.0 


Participates 
Does not participate 





High socio-economic status 
(N = 70) (N = 33) 
98.6 84.9 
1.4 15.1 


100.0 100.0 


(N = 12) 
83.4 
16.6 


100.0 


(Chi-square = 11.85; D.F. = 3; significant at .01 level.) 
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of participators. Or, given a group of 
rural male heads of low socio-economic 
status and advanced age, we can pre- 
dict that a very small proportion will 
participate in formal organizations. 
The analysis has thus far corroborat- 
ed the positive relationship between 
socio-economic status and participation 
shown in other studies, and has added 
the finding that low status and old age 
tend to isolate rural men from partici- 
pation in formal organizations and 
from leadership in community life. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND PARTICIPATION 


Table 7 shows a large and statisti- 
cally significant relationship between 
occupational status and participation. 
Three out of four of the employed, 
aged male household heads participate 
in formal organizations, as compared 
with fewer than three out of five of the 
retired male heads. This finding was 
to be expected when we consider that 
formal participation is to a consider- 
able extent related to a person’s posi- 
tion in the occupational structure. Be- 
cause the latent functions of formal 
participation make it a possible means 
of upward mobility in status and pow- 
er, it would be expected that the moti- 
vations of retired men to participate 
would be different from the motiva- 
tions of those still employed. Thus, 
retirement, which is a major factor in 
the adjustment of the aged, brings with 
it a reduction in formal participation. 


TABLE 7. NONRELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION OF 

Acep MALE HovUSEHOLD HEADS, BY 

OccuPATIONAL STaTus, Four NEw 
York RurAL COMMUNITIES 





Whether respondent 

participates in any 
nonreligious 
organizations 


| Occupational status 


Retired 
(N = 89) 


Employed 
(N=130) | 


Per cent 
75.4 57.3 
24.6 42.7 
100.0 100.0 


Participates 
Does not participate | 


Chi-square = 7.94; D.F.=1; significant at .01 level. 
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When age and participation are 
cross-tabulated with occupational sta- 
tus held constant, the relationship is 
not statistically significant, but ad- 
vanced age seems to have more effect 
on reducing the participation of the 
retired than of the employed. There 
is a 17-per-cent difference in propor- 
tion of participators between those 65- 
74 and those 75 and over among the 
retired, compared with a 6-per-cent 
difference in the employed group. Al- 
so, there are more participators among 
the employed who are 75 and over than 
among those 65-74 who are retired (71 
per cent as compared with 64 per cent). 
Thus, retirement and advanced age 
combine to produce a decline in par- 
ticipation. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE VARIABLES 


In an early stage of the analysis, a 
statistically significant relationship be- 
tween age and formal participation 
was disclosed. The relationship re- 
mained when socio-economic status 
was introduced as a control. When oc- 
cupational status (whether employed 
or retired) was used as a control, the 
relationship was not significant sta- 
tistically but was nevertheless in the 
expected direction. Retirement status 
combined with advanced age seemed to 
produce a decline in participation. The 
final step in the analysis of formal par- 
ticipation determinants was to cross- 
tabulate simultaneously the three caus- 
al variables and participation. The re- 
sults were not statistically significant 
but were in the general direction of 
the first part of the hypothesis, that 
the social stratification system of a 
community and the isolation of the 
aged from the occupational structure 
combine to produce a decline in formal 
participation. 

The second part of the hypothesis is 
that the isolation of the aged from 
the occupational structure produces a 
change in the pattern of formal par- 
ticipation. One kind of change which 
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TABLE 8. DtstrrsuTion or ParticrpaTiInG AGED Mate HouseHoitp Heaps In OCCUPATION- 
ALLY ORIENTED AND NONOCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED NONRELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL 


Status, Four New YorK RuRAL COMMUNITIES 








For those who participate in nonreligious 
organizations, subtype in which they participate 


= Occupational status 
Retired 
(N = 5A) 





Employed 
(N = 98) 





Occupationally oriented organizations only 


Nonoccupationally oriented organizations only 


Pe r cent 
13.7 
51.0 
35.3 


100.0 





Chi-square = 16.97; D.F. = 3; significant at .001 level. 


might be expected, because of the func- 
tion of formal organizations, is that re- 
tired, aged male heads will participate 
less often in occupationally oriented 
organizations than those still employed. 
This expectation is confirmed in Table 
8, which shows a statistically signifi- 
cant relationship between occupational 
status and type of participation. One 
in every three of the employed aged 
persons participates exclusively in oc- 
cupationally oriented organizations, 
compared with 14 per cent of the re- 
tired. Conversely, 51 per cent of the 
retired participate only in nonoccu- 
pationally oriented organizations com- 
pared with 28 per cent of the employed. 

In sum, the data show that partici- 
pation in formal organizations in old 
age is a function of the person’s occu- 
pational status in two ways: (1) The 
retired are less frequently members of 
formal organizations than the em- 
ployed. (2) The retired who partici- 
pate do so more often in the non- 
occupationally oriented organizations, 
which emphasize sociability, than in 
the occupationally oriented organiza- 
tions, which are related to mobility 
aspirations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data from this study show that 
an analysis of the factors which affect 
participation can clarify the generali- 
zation that the later years are associ- 
ated with a decline in participation. 


The findings show (1) that low socio- 
economic status and retirement com- 
bine to produce low participation in 
formal organizations among aged male 
household heads in rural communities; 
(2) that retirement produces a change 
in the pattern of participation; and 
(3) that advanced age brings about 
less of a reduction in participation than 
either low socio-economic status or 
retirement. 

The findings also show that while 
the physiological aspects of aging un- 
doubtedly play a part in reducing par- 
ticipation, it is the sociological aspects 
of the situation of the aged that are 
most crucial to the reduction in their 
participation in formal organizations. 
Furthermore, this study provides some 
empirical evidence for the contention 
that it is fallacious to generalize about 
such a heterogeneous segment of our 
population as those 65 and over, with- 
out taking into consideration variables 
such as socio-economic status, occupa- 
tional status, and health. 

The findings indicate a need for more 
knowledge of the motivation for par- 
ticipation of older people, for a more 
refined analysis of relevant variables 
not included in this study, and for a 
longitudinal study of the change in vol- 
ume and pattern of participation of 
older people. 

Finally, the data suggest that efforts 
to involve older men in social partici- 
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pation should take into account the oc- 
cupational, socio-economic, and health 
status of the group. It can be demon- 
strated that low-status retired men, 
who are most isolated and in need of 
participation, are also the most difficult 
to get into participation and leadership 
roles, because of their lack of experi- 
ence, the absence of functional rele- 
vancy for formal participation, and the 
negative attitudes they hold toward 
themselves. The establishment of spe- 
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cial clubs for older people may very 
well meet the needs of some retired 
people who cannot fit into the existing 
structure of formal organizations and 
who respond to the interest and atten- 
tion extended to them by an ever- 
increasing group of workers in the old- 
age field. For it seems that regardless 
of age the upper socio-economic group 
dominates the organized life of the 
community and supplies it with lead- 
ership. 





HOUSING AND ASSOCIATED PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL-FARM 
AGED POPULATION IN TWO WISCONSIN COUNTIES* 


by May L. Cowlest 


ABSTRACT 


Interviews with 429 rural-farm aged persons are reported. Housing 
was adequate as to space, except for persons living with sons or daughters 
and their families. Use of housing space declined with increasing age. 

Less than half the dwelling units had central heat, running water, or 


flush toilets. 


vision for daytime rest were special problems. 


Dangerous stairs, inadequate storage space, and poor pro- 


Many of the aged persons 


were in bad health. Financial insecurity apparently was preventing many 
from improving their present housing or moving to town. How to occupy 


time was often a problem. 


Housing needs of the rural-farm aged do not differ from those of other 
aged persons, but certain characteristics of the farm situation may help 
account for the low percentage with optimum housing. Solution must 
involve the entire complex of problems facing the aged. 


A recent study on the life cycle of 
the farm family, reported in part in 
this journal,’ indicated that certain 
periods of the family’s lifetime need to 
be singled out for special observation. 
The investigation reported here focuses 
on the housing and associated problems 
of the rural-farm population 65 years 
of age or older. The aged were selected 
because of the increasing numerical 
importance of the older portion of the 


*Contribution from the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as a collabo- 
rator under North Central Regional Re- 
search Project NC9. The subproject re- 
ported is entitled, “Effect of Income, Ten- 
ancy, Family Composition, and Other Fac- 
tors on Farm House Requirements” (sub- 
title: “Housing the Aged Rural Population 
in the North Central Region”). 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
help of Clara Sweeney, who has worked as 
a research assistant throughout the entire 
project, and of Margaret E. Sweeney and 
Margaret Slotwinski, who have helped with 
various phases. Valuable advice on sam- 
pling was obtained from James H. Torrie, 
College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin. 

tUniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1May L. Cowles, “Changes in Family 
Personnel, Occupational Status, and Hous- 
ing Occurring over the Farm Family’s Life 
Cycle,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:1 (Mar., 
1953), pp. 35-44. 


population,? and the rural-farm aged 
were singled out because of certain 
trends which are undoubtedly affect- 
ing retirement from the farm. “Mov- 
ing to town” has been the accepted 
pattern for many elderly retiring farm- 
ers, but it is probable that high build- 
ing costs have made it difficult for 
them to secure urban housing at prices 
they can afford. Increased cost of 
building has apparently resulted in re- 
luctance or inability to change housing 
to meet the needs of the aged who 
stay on the farm. Further, problems 
of housing the rural aged have been 
little investigated or discussed. While 
housing the aged population as a whole 
has been the subject of a number of 
conferences and has been discussed in 
various publications, emphasis has 


2In the 12 states of the North Central Re- 
gion, both total rural-farm population and 
rural-farm persons 65 years of age or older 


decreased from 1940 to 1950. However, 
while the total rural-farm population de- 
creased by 19.7 per cent, the rural-farm 
aged decreased only 14.2 per cent, so that 
the percentage which the rural aged con- 
stituted of the total rural-farm population 
increased from 7.6 per cent to 8.1 per cent. 
Iowa was the only state in which the total 
did not fall noticeably more than the num- 
ber of aged farm persons. 
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been given urban rather than rural- 
farm problems.* 

The present investigation was insti- 
tuted as a pilot study, for the purpose 
of exploring the field and deciding, on 
the basis of the findings, whether ex- 
tension to a wider area is warranted. 
In view of this and the limited scope 
of the study, interpretation of the re- 
sults as applicable beyond the group 
studied is to be avoided. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


In the two Wisconsin counties stud- 
ied, 429 aged persons were interviewed. 
The two counties represented contrasts 
as to farm income per farm, percentage 
of farm tenancy, degree of urbaniza- 
tion, the number of private or public 
institutions listed with the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare as avail- 
able to care for the aged population, 
the proportion of the total rural-farm 
population constituted by persons 65 
years of age or older, the percentage of 
farm dwelling units with running 
water in the dwelling, and a number 
of other factors. 

On the basis of the total number of 
rural-farm dwelling units per town- 
ship and the percentage of the rural- 
farm population which the aged con- 
stitute, sample areas were mapped out 
in each township in the two counties. 
For convenience in interviewing, the 


’E.g., see Hertha Kraus, “Housing Our 
Older Citizens,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Social Contribution by the Aging), Jan., 
1952, pp. 126-138; Committee on the Hy- 
giene of Housing, Subcommittee on Stand- 
ards for Housing the Aged and Infirm, 
Housing an Aging Population (New York: 
American Public Health Assoc., Inc., 1953), 
pp. 1-79; and two articles from the New 
York State Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, Enriching the Years, 
Legislative Document No. 32 (Albany, N. Y., 
1953): Geneva Mathiasen, Otto L. Nelson, 
J. Clarence Davies, Jr., W. Nelson, and C. 
W. Marshall, “Housing for Older People,” 
pp. 95-104, and Herman T. Stichman, “The 
Aged and Public Housing,” pp. 105-107. 
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sample areas in two to four adjoining 
townships were combined when possi- 
ble. The resulting 15 sample areas 
were estimated to include 25 per cent 
of the aged in each of the 37 townships 
in the two counties. The sample areas 
were selected so as to avoid the fringe 
areas around two cities (25,000 and 
29,000 population) in one of the coun- 
ties. It was thought that these might 
contain a large number of farmers who 
substantially supplemented their farm 
income by off-farm work, and that 
avoiding these fringe areas would yield 
a sample more representative of farm 
people. 

Within each sample area, the attempt 
was to interview all persons 65 years 
of age or older living on farms.‘ When 
the old persons were living with a son 
or daughter, it was not always possible 
to obtain a separate interview with one 
of them. The effort was made, how- 
ever, and a number of such interviews 
were obtained. The 429 aged persons 
interviewed resided in 305 households.‘ 


*A schedule was set up, pretested, and 
used during interviewing. However, an at- 
tempt was made to get as much information 
as possible from the aged person by enter- 
ing into conversation with him and by ob- 


servation. It was found that many details 
could be obtained in this way, and direct 
questioning could be kept at a minimum. 
Details as to income source, and problems 
incident to its amount and adequacy, for 
example, frequently were arrived at with- 
out a direct question. As soon as the inter- 
viewer left and was out of sight of the 
house, a complete record of the interview 
was written up and attached to the sched- 
ule. 

5 The expected number for a 25-per-cent 
sample, based on 1950 U. S. census data on 
rural-farm persons in the two counties, was 
392 persons 65 years of age or over—228 
males and 164 females, a sex ratio of 139 
males per 100 females. The number inter- 
viewed (429) was thus 9.4 per cent larger 
than expected. The number of males in 
the sample was 229, almost the precise 
number anticipated, but the number of 
females was 200 instead of the 164 that the 
sex ratio would lead one to expect. The 

[footnote continued on neat page) 
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TYPE OF HOUSEHOLD 


Since housing is a group-consumed 
item, the household groups in which 
the elderly persons were living are of 
interest and significance in understand- 
ing and explaining some of the prob- 
lems encountered. As is shown in Fig- 
ure 1, the 429 persons were grouped as 
follows: 


Number Per cent 


Married, living with 
spouse 
With spouse only... 
With spouse and child 
or children 
With spouse and 
other persons, not 
children 
Widowed, living with 
child or children.... 83 
Widowed or unmarried, 
living with persons 
not children 
Living alone 





(61.6) 
37.8 


17.7 


6.1 








FIGURE 1. Hovusenoitp Livinc SITUATION 
or 429 WISCONSIN RURAL-FARM 
AGED PERSONS 


The majority of both men and women 
—69.4 per cent and 52.5 per cent, re- 
spectively—were living with a wife or 





expected and actual proportions of the 
sample in the 65-to-69 age group were the 
same. However, the proportions in the age 
group 70 to 74 years were larger than ex- 
pected, and in the oldest age group, 75 
years or older, considerably smaller. These 
discrepancies were found almost equally 
with males and females. 
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husband, with or without other persons 
in the household. The larger propor- 
tion of men is due to the fact that the 
wives were generally younger than 
their husbands and life expectancy is 
greater for women, so that more aged 
men than women have living spouses, 
and to the fact that men who had been 
widowed were more likely to have re- 
married. Two-fifths of the men and a 
third of the women in the sample (96 
men and 66 women) were living with 
a spouse only. 

More than a third (159 persons, or 
37.0 per cent) were living with their 
children. Over half of these were wid- 
owed and the rest had husbands or 
wives who together with a child or 
children constituted the household 
group. Nearly two-thirds of the wid- 
owed living with a child or children 
were women. Of the 75 aged persons 
who were members of households con- 
taining persons other than children, 49 
were widowed or unmarried and 26 
lived with spouses in addition to rela- 
tives, in-laws, or unrelated individuals. 
About 8 per cent were living alone—4.4 
per cent of the men as contrasted with 
11.5 per cent of the women. 

The older the person, the more likely 
he was to be living with a child or 
children: 28.4 per cent of the persons 
65 to 69, 43.1 per cent of those 70 to 74, 
35.9 per cent of those 75 to 79, and 53.1 
per cent of those 80 or more were liv- 
ing with children. Successively small- 
er proportions as age increased were 
living with husband or wife only, or 
were living with other persons than 
children. (See Table 1.) 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Data were obtained on the following 
aspects of the housing of the respond- 
ents: space used; whether equipped 
with running water, flush toilet, and 
central heat; condition of stairs and ex- 
tent to which they are used; and avail- 
ability of storage facilities for clothing 
and personal items. These were se- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AGE GROUP AND 
HOUSEHOLD LIVING ARRANGEMENT 


TABLE 1. 


Liv ing with | Widowed or 
spouse and unmarried, | 
living with | 

persons not | 
children 


Widowed, 
living 
with 
children 


Living 
with 
spouse 
and 
children 


Living 
with 
spouse 
only 


Living 
alone persons not 


children 


Age group 


14.2 
10.5 
11.3 

4.1 


11.4 


7.6 
6.2 
3.8 
2.0 


6.1 


16.9 
25.7 

5.7 
10.2 


17.7 


46.4 
30.5 
39.6 
24.5 


37.8 


17.4 
30.2 
42.9 


19.3 





lected on the assumption that they 
would be of peculiar importance in 
meeting the housing needs of elderly 
people. 


Space Used.—The 305 dwelling units 
in which the respondents lived aver- 
aged 6.2 rooms, which corresponds 
closely to the median number of rooms 
per rural-farm dwelling unit reported 
in the 1950 United States census for 
the two counties of the study. How- 
ever, those interviewed reported that 
28.7 per cent of the rooms in their 
houses were not used, especially in 
winter. The tendency to use smaller 
portions of the house was more no- 
ticeable, the older the person. While 
the house size did not vary greatly at 
the different ages, the group 65 to 69 
years old used 75.2 per cent of the 
house, or 4.7 rooms; those 70 to 74 
years old used 73.0 per cent, or 46 
rooms; those 75 to 79 years of age used 
66.4 per cent, or 3.8 rooms; and persons 
80 years of age or older used 61.9 per 
cent of their houses, or 2.6 rooms. Ap- 
parently the older they became, the 
less was their need for space, in terms 
of number of rooms. 

An important aspect of house utili- 
zation is the relation between the num- 
ber of persons living in the dwelling 
unit and the number of rooms in their 
dwelling used by them. Apparently 
old persons in the higher age groups 


are more likely to be living in crowded 
quarters than those slightly younger. 
The tendency to crowding was also 
found to vary according to the house- 
hold group in which the aged person 
lived. Because families were generally 
small, elderly persons living alone and 
those living only with spouse or with 
spouse and persons other than children 
tended to have adequate house space, 
measured by persons per room. 

The problem of crowding was found 
most frequently among the 83 aged 
who were widowed and living with a 
son or daughter. Typically, these were 
cases in which the old person came to 
live with a daughter or son; usually 
the household included children in ad- 
dition to the daughter or son and 
spouse and the old person. This situa- 
tion often entailed crowding and lack 
of privacy for the aged and the rest of 
the family, as well as various problems 
in family relationships and family 


finance. 


Utilities —For old people it is partic- 
ularly desirable that their housing in- 
clude running water, a flush toilet, and 
central heat, at least in cold climates. 
Less than half the dwelling units in 
which the rural aged were living had 
these facilities: 49.6 per cent had run- 
ning water, 40.3 per cent a flush toilet, 
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and 38.4 per cent central heat.* (See 


Figure 2.) 


PERCENTAGE 
OF PERSONS 























‘s—68 ro—T4 €0 OR MORE 


lh 
73-79 
act mm «YEARS 


FIGURE 2. Proportion or 429 WISCONSIN 
RuURAL-FARM AGED PERSONS HAVING 
SPECIFIED HOUSING CONVENIENCES, 

By AGE GROUPS 


In general, the older the person, the 
less frequently were these conveni- 
ences present in the dwelling unit in 
which he lived. (See Table 2.) The 
proportion with central heat decreased 
from 45.9 per cent of those aged 65 to 
69 to 23.4 per cent of those 80 or older. 
The proportions with running water 
and flush toilets decreased from the 65- 
69 group through the 75-79 group, but 
increased again among those 80 and 
over. Corresponding with the decrease 
in flush toilets with age, there was an 
increase in the proportion dependent 
on outside privies as age increased. 
Many of these privies were so far from 
the house as to be difficult of access to 
old people, especially in winter. A few 
people had chemical toilets and a few 
had none at all. 

In part, the lack of conveniences was 
due to the greater age of the houses in 


® These percentages correspond closely to 
the figures for all rural-farm dwellings in 
the two counties (U. S. Census of Housing, 
1950). Though it was anticipated that 
housing of older persons might show varia- 
tion from the average for all rural-farm 
persons, the difference was slight. For 
these proportions, the base is the 305 dwell- 
ing units; whereas for the percentages in 
Table 2, the base is the number of persons 
in each age group. 
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TABLE 2. PERcENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 
POSSESSING VARIOUS UTILITIES IN THEIR 
DWELLING UNITs, By AGE GROUP 








J 
Flush | Central 


| Running | 
toilet heat 


water | 


Age group 





er cent 
| 
| 49.2 | 
42.4 | 
17.0 
26.5 


45.9 
42.4 
| 24.4 
23.4 





which the older persons lived. In some 
cases, it was traceable to the fact that 
the older persons more frequently lived 
with a son or daughter or other per- 
sons, and hence in houses not their 
own. (About two-fifths of the persons 
80 or more years of age were living in 
houses which did not belong to them, 
as compared with about a fifth of the 
group 65 to 69 years old.) If the son or 
daughter had a heavy family load in 
addition to the parent, house conveni- 
ences were sometimes postponed to a 
later date. 


Stairs.—The use and character of the 
stairs was a housing problem of im- 
portance to the elderly persons inter- 
viewed, especially since a considerable 
proportion of the ailments reported by 
them might make the use of stairs un- 
desirable, difficult, or impossible. A 
large proportion of the 305 dwellings 
(87.7 per cent) contained a second 
floor, and almost all (95.0 per cent) 
had basements. However, nearly half 
the stairs to the second floor and over 
a fourth of the basement stairs were 
not used by the aged; some others were 
reported used only rarely. The pro- 
portions of both basement and second- 
floor stairs never or rarely used were 
larger, the greater the age of the old 
persons living in the house. Many of 
the stairs were observed to be steep, 
poorly lighted, and without handrails. 
In addition, especially in houses in 
which storage space was small, the 
stairs were often used as storage areas, 
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thus increasing hazards for persons us- 
ing them. Potentially dangerous, es- 
pecially in icy weather, was the con- 
dition of some of the outside steps. In 
addition to treads too narrow, risers 
too high, and handrails absent or shaky, 
stairs both inside and outside were of- 
ten worn or were otherwise in bad re- 
pair. Inasmuch as 244 of the 429 el- 
derly people were dependent on privies 
for toilet facilities, the condition of out- 
side steps in these cases was of par- 
ticular importance. 


Storage Space.—Closets available for 
the use of the aged persons were con- 
spicuously lacking. Nearly a _ third 
(31.5 per cent) of the dwellings in 
which they were living had no closets, 
and more than two-fifths (42.9 per 
cent) had one closet only. In about 


two-thirds of the dwellings in which 
there was at least one closet, the old 
person shared the closet space with 


someone else, usually the husband or 
wife. 

In addition to scarcity of closet space, 
it was found that older people—espe- 
cially if living with children or persons 
other than a spouse—often had no 
place to store small personal posses- 
sions other than clothes. Frequently 
they were keeping these in a variety of 
places—on tables or shelves, in trunks 
or a dresser drawer—often quite un- 
suitable or inadequate in space or loca- 
tion. In many cases, places for day- 
time rest were not available, or not 
suitable as to quiet, comfort, or free- 
dom from disturbance. Often the fur- 
niture used was not comfortable. 

In only a few dwellings had special 
provision for an aged person been 
made. Some excellent illustrations 
were found, however. One, for exam- 
ple, was a first-floor room which had 
been converted into an attractive bed- 
room-sitting room separated from the 
rest of the house. It was easily avail- 
able to a toilet by means of an adjoin- 
ing hall. It had an electric plate on 
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which the occupant could prepare his 
own breakfast if he desired. Adequate 
cupboards and shelves had been built 
in by the owner at small cost. A side 
door was nearby, so that the aged per- 
son could go and come without dis- 
turbing the rest of the house. 

Another example with much the 
same layout was not too successful, 
since its availability made it a conveni- 
ent place in which to park the family 
laundry, the small children, and the 
farm records. A separate trailer, of 
which two instances were found, was a 
much more satisfactory solution as to 
privacy, though in one case the only 
toilet facilities were in the main house 
some distance away. 


ASSOCIATED PROBLEMS 


In the course of studying the housing 
situation of the elderly persons, other 
problems obviously related to housing 
were frequently encountered. These 
relevant factors included poor health, 
financial insecurity stemming from low 
income from the farm or unsatisfactory 
arrangement as to disposition of the 
farm or other income-producing prop- 
erty, and problems as to use of time. 


Health.—The field workers made an 
evaluation of the state of health of each 
aged person interviewed, rating it as 
good, fair, poor, or very poor. This was 
arrived at by observation and by ques- 
tioning. The data obtained included 
the extent and character of recent ill- 
nesses and the ability to care for self 
and to do accustomed work. Since no 
other medical data were obtained, this 
evaluation is highly subjective. 

About a fifth of the 429 persons were 
rated as in poor or very poor health; 
the older the person, the more likely 
he was to be so rated (Figure 3). 
About a seventh of the youngest group 
(65 to 69 years of age), about a sixth 
of the 70-to-74-year group, not quite a 
third of the next group, and well over 
a third of the oldest (80 years of age 
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or more) were in poor or very poor 
health.’ In the two younger groups 
proportionately more women than men 
were in ill health, while in the two 
older age groups larger proportions of 
the men were in bad health. Ailments 
of significance to housing were heart 
conditions, which limited the use of 
stairs; partial or complete disablement, 
which made stair climbing impossible 
and the use of an outdoor privy diffi- 
cult or impossible; and poor eyesight, 
which made steep, poorly lighted, or 
cluttered stairs particularly hazardous. 
Poor eyesight also made lack of ade- 
quate storage space more of a problem. 


Financial Insecurity.—While income 
was not ascertained for every house- 
hold, it was evident that for many of 
the elderly people low income and con- 
sequent financial insecurity was a ma- 
jor problem. This situation was often 
associated with failing health, when 
the farm operator found himself un- 
able to run the farm at top efficiency. 


*Examples of conditions given this rat- 
ing were partial or complete disablement, 


chronic disabling disease, blindness, and 
just having undergone or needing to under- 
go a major operation. 
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If he rented out the farm, its income 
would have to be shared with another 
family; many of the farmers reported 
that their farms were not of such size 
or productivity as to yield an income 
sufficient for both owner and tenant. 
A number reported that they would 
like to sell the farm and go to town to 
live, but that if they sold, they could 
get only enough to buy a house in 
town, and therefore would have noth- 
ing left on which to live. 

oF pEnsons 


Pel 
807 











FIGURE 4. Proportion or 429 RuRAL-FARM 
Acep Persons HAviInG SPECIFIED 
Magsor Sources or INCOME, 

By AGE GROUPS 


As can be seen in Table 3 and Figure 
4, proceeds from the farm were the 
main source of income at every age 
level. As age increased and health de- 
clined, a smaller percentage were de- 
pendent on the farm, with only 48.9 
per cent of the oldest group reporting 
support directly from farming. The 
large proportion dependent on savings 
at this age level meant in many cases 
that the farms had been sold and that 
they were living on proceeds from the 
sale. 

Of the 295 persons reporting income 
direct from the farm, 110 had rented 
out their land, usually to a son or 
son-in-law. About the same number 
were running the farm with the aid of 
hired workers, or with some help from 
children. The remainder, 74 persons, 
were operating the farm with no help. 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AGE GROUP AND MAIN SOURCE OF INCOME 


Farm Savings 


4.5 
3.8 
9.5 
19.1 


6.5 


77.5 
72.6 
64.3 
48.9 


| 
68.9 | 


As might be expected, the greater 
number of these were in the age group 
65 to 69 years. Many of them reported 
that they were farming on a smaller 
scale than before, by cultivating fewer 
acres or changing to a form of agricul- 
ture involving less work. 

The older the person, the greater 
were the proportions living on savings 
or on Old Age Assistance. A few were 
receiving Social Security payments. 
The number indicating that they were 
supported by their children was not 
large at any age. Besides the number 
reporting these various sources of in- 
come, 38 of the 429 persons said they 
had some nonfarm income from earn- 
ings. Several did odd jobs by the 
hour; a few had small business enter- 
prises which they could carry on at 
home; some made small articles which 
they sold if opportunity arose. 

Another problem related to income 
and property was that of indefinite or 
otherwise unsatisfactory agreements 
with children and other relatives as to 
ownership of the farm or the income 
derived from it. Quite usual was an 
arrangement that a son or daughter 
should have the parents’ farm in re- 
turn for lifetime maintenance of the 
aged. Since this was typically only 
an oral agreement, possibilities for mis- 
understanding were many, and there 
were disadvantages as frequently for 
the son or daughter as for the parent. 
Another source of grievance to old peo- 
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Main source of income 
| Children 
Social 

Security 


Old Age 


o 
Assistance | miscellaneous 


sources 


7.7 
7.7 
5.4 
11.6 


9.5 


ple was lack of desire of the children 
to remain on the farm. The elderly 
farmer in several such instances con- 
tinued operating the farm at the ex- 
pense of health, because no one else in 
the family was interested in farming it. 
Lowness and uncertainty of income 
Was apparently an important reason 
for not improving housing, if this had 
not been done before the onset of old 
age. Another reason which frequently 
appeared was the feeling that the farm 
would soon be turned over to someone 
else, and, especially if the children 
showed no interest in farming, house 
improvement was not worth while. 


Use of Time.—A major problem, es- 
pecially with the two older age groups, 
was how to pass the time. Older 
women were less at a loss than older 
men for something to do. Though 
about the same proportion of men and 
women reported that they had no lei- 
sure activities or interests outside the 
home, the women did at least some 
housework which took up part of their 
time. The men, on the other hand, if 
unable to keep up the strenuous work 
of farming, had little or nothing to oc- 
cupy them. The interviewers reported 
that about one-sixth of the old men 
apparently had no interests with which 
to busy themselves, either at home or 
elsewhere. However, the old men who 
were trying to carry on the work of 
the farm without help often were 
overtaxed. 
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Difficulty as to the use of time was 
aggravated by inability to get away 
from the farm to visit or to engage in 
recreation or community enterprises 
elsewhere. Many of the aged persons, 
particularly women, had never driven 
or were no longer able to drive a car, 
and so were dependent on other per- 
sons to get away from home. Thus 
they were isolated from neighbors, and 
were cut off from attendance at church 
or organization meetings in village or 
town. The problem of isolation was 
especially apparent if health was poor. 
About three-fifths of the interviewees 
did some reading, chiefly newspapers; 
58 per cent regularly listened to radio 
programs. A considerable number said 
that they hoped to move off the farm if 
arrangements could be made so that 
they could live at a decent level in the 
village. It was evident that they felt 
that they could be more comfortable 
and pleasantly occupied if they could 
“move to town.” 

In contrast to those for whom time 
hung heavily, there were a number— 
a minority, however—who had made 
admirable adjustment to lessened 
physical activity and the resultant lei- 
sure. Some men continued to do chores 
and light work. Some sons or sons- 
in-law reported that advice as to farm 
management given by the older men 
and based on their years of experience 
was extremely valuable. Many of the 
elderly people participated in com- 
munity and church activities to a 
greater degree than they had previous- 
ly been able to do. Many more women 
than men reported membership in or- 
ganizations. Various types of crafts 
and skills were developed, though com- 
paratively little by men. Some of the 
aged, especially men, appreciated the 
opportunity that country living gave 
them to enjoy the out-of-doors, and 
their leisure activities such as hunting, 
fishing, or observing birds or animals 
were associated with it. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


1. The data seem to indicate that the 
basic housing needs of the aged people 
living on farms in these two Wisconsin 
counties do not particularly differ from 
those of other aged persons. All aged 
persons are in need of housing which 
offers privacy and independent living, 
without being isolated. The location 
should allow easy access to commercial 
or social facilities. Comfort, in terms 
of heat, light, toilet facilities, furniture, 
and furnishings is desired. The space 
needed is small but it should be ade- 
quate and on one floor if possible, and 
it should include storage facilities for 
the exclusive use of the aged. Safety 
of stairs and of floors is necessary.® 
All of these are needed, whether the 
dwelling is located in the city or on the 
farm. 


2. Well over half of the rural elderly 
persons studied were not living under 
these optimum housing conditions. A 
part of the explanation lies in certain 
factors associated with farm living. 
Consequently, a reason for moving to 
village or town is the feeling on the 
part of the farmer approaching old age 
that comfortable housing close to 
stores, churches, and companions of 
the same age is more readily attained 
there than on the farm. Because this 
idea is so prevalent, a study is now be- 
ing made of farm families who have re- 
tired to villages near the areas of the 
present study, to determine their hous- 
ing situation and the factors associated 
with it. 


3. Solution of the problem of hous- 
ing the aged involves not housing 
alone, but the entire complex of prob- 


lems facing the aged. It should fur- 
ther be recognized that some of these 
problems may be caused or aggravated 
by the conditions of farm living. For 


8See section on “Housing Needs,” in 
Housing an Aging Population, op. cit., pp. 
19-21, for a more extended exposition. 
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example, lowered income, which must 
be taken into account in considering 
improvement of housing, may result 
from inability to keep up the hard 
physical work of the farm when dis- 
abilities of age strike. The uncertainty 
of farm income from year to year and 
the competition for available money 
between maintenance of the farm and 
the achievement of comfortable living 
are characteristics of the farm econ- 
omy which must be taken into consid- 
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eration. The long hours demanded by 
farming, both for the farmer and the 
farm homemaker during their active 
life, may make it difficult when work- 
ing days are over to develop the pur- 
suits of leisure. Hence, while the aged 
people living on farms may have hous- 
ing needs identical with those of old 
people in the village or city, the degree 
to which these needs can readily be 
met may be related to and determined 
by certain characteristics of farm life. 





ADDITIONAL HYPOTHESES IN PARTICIPATION RESEARCH* 
by George M. Bealt 


ABSTRACT 


Most of the variables utilized in past participation research have been 
of a “static” nature. Variables such as age, occupation, family status, and 
education are “static” in the sense that they cannot be readily changed by 
group members, leaders, or the professional worker. The study of “dy- 
namic” factors is suggested. “Dynamic” variables such as member under- 
standing of the basic principles of organization and operation, satisfaction, 
identity, having a “say” in decision making, and feeling of responsibility 
were found to be highly related to member participation. These factors 
are “dynamic” in the sense that it is possible for group members and leaders 
to change them through group action. The use of such factors will broaden 
the scope of participation research and may implement the testing of 


causality. 


INTRODUCTION 

For the past thirty years, sociologists 
have attempted systematic studies of 
social participation. Historically, so- 
cial participation research has dealt 
with participation in voluntary formal 
associations. However, more recently 
the scope of study has been enlarged 
to include informal‘ and semi-formal 
participation.’ 

During the past five years, rural so- 
ciologists at Iowa State College have 
been engaged in studying farmer co- 
operatives. Original emphasis of one 
study was on the opinions, attitudes, 
and actions of farmers in relation to 
cooperatives.’ The objective of a more 


*Journal Paper No. J-2718 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 1033. 

tlowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

1E.g., see Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay 
W. Artis, Social Stratification in a Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Community, Pennsylvania AES 
Bull. 543 (State College, 1951), pp. 35-37; 
and Donald G. Hay, “A Scale for Measure- 
ment of Social Participation of Rural 
Households,” Rural Sociology, XIII:3 (Sept., 
1948), pp. 285-294. 

2 E.g., see Duncan and Artis, op. cit., pp. 
36-37. 

% See George M. Beal, Donald R. Fessler, 
and Ray E. Wakeley, Agricultural Coopera- 
tives in Iowa: Farmers’ Opinions and Com- 
munity Relations, Iowa AES Res. Bull. 379 
(Ames, 1951). 


detailed analysis of these data was to 
determine the influence upon partici- 
pation in farmer cooperatives of three 
sets of variables: personal, social, and 
economic characteristics of cooperative 
members; characteristics of the com- 
munity; and characteristics of the co- 
operatives themselves.* This research 
differed from past participation re- 
search in two main ways: (1) A spe- 
cific tool for measurement of partici- 
pation was developed from a theoreti- 
cal model of the cooperative associa- 
tion; (2) “dynamic” as well as “static” 
factors were utilized in the analysis of 
factors associated with participation. 
While major emphasis in this paper 
will be placed on the second point, a 
brief statement regarding the first 
point will be made for general orien- 
tation. 

Most of the past participation re- 
search has attempted to apply a uni- 
form tool of measurement to all formal 
groups. Various measurement devices 
have been developed by Chapin, Haw- 
thorn, Hypes, Kirkpatrick, Lindstrom, 
Mangus and Cottam, Goldhamer, Hay, 


*For a complete report on this phase of 
the research, see George M. Beal, “Factors 
Related to Participation in Cooperatives” 
(Ph.D. thesis, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames, 1953). 
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Kaufman, and Duncan and Artis.* 
Many different elements have been 
used to construct participation scales. 
These elements vary from membership 
in the past but now dropped, to con- 
tributions of food, to serving on the 
picket line. The Chapin® scale and 
those similar to it are the most com- 
monly used. These scales utilize five 
elements: membership, attendance, 
contributions, membership on commit- 
tees, and holding office. A review of 
the development of these scales dis- 
closes little in the way of explicit rea- 
sons or logic for including specific ele- 
ments or items in the scales. The ap- 
plication of such uniform tools of 
measurement to all formal groups may 
ignore important unique elements of 
participation in many kinds of groups. 
For instance, Rose’ included reading 


5 F. Stuart Chapin, “A Quantitative Scale 
for Rating the Home and Social Environ- 
ment of Middle-Class Families in an Urban 
Community: A First Approximation to the 
Measurement of Socio-Economic Status,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX:2 
(Feb., 1928), pp. 100-101; Horace Boies 
Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life 
(New York: Century Co., 1926), pp. 71-78; 
James Lowell Hypes, Social Participation in 
a Rural New England Town (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927), pp. 7-8; E. L. Kirkpatrick et al., 
Rural Organizations and the Farm Family, 
Wisconsin AES Res. Bull. 96 (Madison, 
1939), pp. 8-9; D. E. Lindstrom, Forces 
Affecting Participation of Farm People in 
Rural Organizations, Illinois AES Bull. 423 
(Urbana, 1936), pp. 105-107; A. R. Mangus 
and Howard R. Cottam, Levels of Living, 
Social Participation and Adjustment of 
Ohio Farm People, Ohio AES Bull. 624 (Co- 
lumbus, 1941), p. 39; Herbert Goldhamer, 
“Some Factors Affecting Participation in 
Voluntary Associations” (Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, 1941), p. 14; 
Hay, op. cit., p. 286; Harold F. Kaufman, 
Participation in Organized Activities in Se- 
lected Kentucky Localities, Kentucky AES 
Bull. 528 (Lexington, 1949), p. 42; and 
Duncan and Artis, op. cit., p. 35. 

¢ Chapin, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

t Arnold M. Rose, Union Solidarity (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1952), p. 46. 
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contracts and serving on picket lines 
during time of strikes as elements of 
participation in labor unions. Patron- 


age has long been included as an ele- 
ment of participation in cooperatives. 


METHODOLOGY 


The participation scale used in the 
research reported here was developed 
from a theoretical model’ of nature and 
function of an economic’ cooperative 
association. A cooperative association 
is conceived of as a formal voluntary 
association of individuals, representing 
firms or households, who agree to con- 
duct jointly a certain part of their busi- 
ness activity so that they may maxi- 
mize the savings of their separate busi- 
ness operations. The business is owned 
and controlled by those who use it and 
is operated for their benefit as patrons. 

To accomplish the objectives of the 
association, certain fundamental func- 
tions must be performed. The suc- 
cessful performance of these functions 
requires of each member certain ele- 
ments of participation. Each member, 
in his proportional amount, is expected 
to control, finance, bear risks, share 
costs, patronize, get facts and under- 
standing, maintain the organization, 
and share in the economic benefits. 
These eight elements were taken as 
the major elements of participation. 
Thirteen items were quantified in an 
attempt to measure these elements of 


®The basic economic model was taken 
from Richard Phillips, “Economic Nature 
of the Cooperative Association,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XXX:1 (Feb., 1953), pp. 
74-78. Phillips has based much of his 
theory on the works of Frank Robotka and 
Ivan Emelianoff. Sociological interpretation 
and additional elements were added to the 
economic model in setting up the final 
model used in this research. 

® Farmer cooperatives in Iowa are thought 
of by their members as being mainly eco- 
nomic associations. Approximately 92 per 
cent of the members stated that they joined 
for economic reasons. Almost all the ben- 
efits mentioned by members were either 
directly or indirectly of an economic nature. 
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participation, and a_ participation 
scale was developed.*° 

A state-wide sample of 268 coopera- 
tive members was scored on the basis 
of this scale.* Member participation 
scores, which ranged from 9 to 96, es- 
tablished the fact of differential par- 
ticipation of members in farmer coop- 
eratives. The major purpose of this 


research was that of determining the 
factors related to differential member 
participation in farmer cooperatives. 


THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH 


There has developed almost a tradi- 
tional set of factors that are analyzed 
in relation to participation, and many 
of them were utilized in this research. 
Hypotheses involving the following 
eleven factors were tested: age, formal 
education, stage of family cycle, ten- 
ure status, length of residence in the 
community, number of years farmed, 
size of farm in acres, general social 
participation, socio-economic status, 
distance to cooperative, and the num- 
ber of years that members had be- 
longed to the cooperative.** Only two 


10 For complete development of this mod- 
el and the scale, see George M. Beal, The 
Roots of Participation in Farmer Coopera- 
tives (Ames, Iowa: College Book Store, 
1954), pp. 21-26. 

11 For a complete description of the sam- 
ple and field procedure, see Beal, Fessler, 
and Wakeley, op. cit., pp. 224-226. 

12 The hypotheses involving each of these 
factors, as well as other factors tested, were 
developed through reviewing past research 
findings related to each factor and by con- 
sidering the explicit and implicit logic used 
to set up the hypothesis or to explain the 
findings. In each case, an attempt was 
made to determine how well the logic ap- 
plied to farmer cooperatives. For a sum- 
mary of findings from past research re- 
lated to each of the 28 hypotheses tested 
here, for the consistency of past general 
participation findings, for the consistency 
between past general and cooperative re- 
search findings, and for the consistency be- 
tween the findings in past research and this 
research, see Beal, Roots of Participation in 
Farmer Cooperatives, op. cit. 
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of these factors, general social partici- 
pation and socio-economic status, were 
found to be significantly related to the 
cooperative participation score. 

The relationship between other less 
common factors and participation was 
also analyzed. Hypotheses were test- 
ed involving the following five factors: 
reasons for joining the cooperative, 
urgency of need at time of joining, 
source of first information about coop- 
eratives, number and type of informal 
cooperative ventures engaged in, and 
type of cooperative. None of these 
factors was found to be significantly 
related to participation. 


“DYNAMIC” FACTORS AND MEMBER 
PARTICIPATION: HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 


Most social participation research has 
stopped at this point. If one examines 
the above factors, however, it becomes 
apparent that they are mostly “static” 
factors in the sense that for the most 
part they cannot be changed readily by 
the members of the group or by those 
working with the group. Knowledge 
of the relationship of such factors to 
participation may be valuable for a de- 
scription of existing patterns of partici- 
pation. Such knowledge may also be of 
value to those attempting to organize 
new groups or gradually change the 
membership of established groups, if 
the assumption can be made that group 
participation patterns can be predicted 
from “static” characteristics of individ- 
ual members. But information on 
“static” factors alone appears inade- 
quate for those members, lay leaders, 
and professional people interested in 
altering participation patterns without 
changing group membership. Are there 
not “dynamic” factors related to par- 
ticipation? That is, are there not fac- 
tors that are “dynamic” in the sense 
that they may be changed by planned 
action of group members or leaders? 
These questions led the investigator to 
suggest such factors as: the under- 
standing of the purpose and operation 
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of the association, identification with 
the association, satisfaction with it, and 
a feeling of responsibility to it. Find- 
ings related to ten of the more signifi- 
cant “dynamic” factors are reported 
here. It should be recognized that this 
work is exploratory; further research 
is needed to develop more precise tools 
of measurement and to explore the in- 
terrelationship of the factors used. 


1. Understanding of Basic Coopera- 
tive Principles——Certain unique char- 
acteristics of function and operation 
distinguish cooperatives from other 
types of associations and business en- 
terprises. These basic differences re- 
volve around responsibility and meth- 
ods related to control, financing, risk 
bearing, distribution of savings, and 
patronage. If members participate in 
cooperatives on a rational basis, then it 
would seem logical that they must un- 
derstand these basic principles and role 
expectations that are implicit in the 
model of the cooperative association. 
An understanding -of-basic-principles 
score was developed” and all members 
in the sample were scored. 


Hypothesis: There is a relation- 
ship between the members’ scores 
on understanding of basic coopera- 
tive principles and their scores on 
participation. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant positive relationship be- 
tween the understanding and par- 
ticipation scores: 


r= -+.493, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — .159.) 


2. Knowledge of Facts about the Co- 
operative—Another scale was devel- 
oped to measure the member’s knowl- 
edge of certain facts about his coop- 


18 For a complete description of the mod- 
el, the elements, and the development of 
the understanding scale, as well as subse- 
quent scales used, see Beal, ibid. 
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erative. This scale attempted to meas- 
ure the member’s knowledge of such 
facts as the salary of the manager, the 
existence of wholesale or regional co- 
operatives, the names of the members 
of the local board of directors, whether 
or not the local cooperative had an ed- 
ucational fund, and whether or not the 
local cooperative was financed partial- 
ly on a revolving capital basis. Facts 
such as type of financing and the exist- 
ence of regional cooperatives might be 
important to rational decisions and ac- 
tions related to the association. Know- 
ing who are mernbers of the board of 
directors might be a basis for confi- 
dence or distrust in the association and 
would give the member access to the 
short-run decision-making body. 


Hypothesis: There is a relation- 
ship between the members’ knowl- 
edge-of-facts scores and their partici- 
pation scores. (It was doubted that 
this relation would be as high as be- 
tween basic understanding and par- 
ticipation.) 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant positive relationship be- 
tween the knowledge and participa- 
tion scores: 

r= +.289, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — .159.) 


3. Satisfaction with the Cooperative 
Association.—One of the “dynamic” 
factors which has been used to some 
extent in past participation research is 
member satisfaction or favorable atti- 
tudes. The general conclusion of these 
studies has been that satisfaction is sig- 
nificantly related to participation. A 
satisfaction scale was developed that 
attempted to measure member satis- 
faction with benefits received, the co- 
operative’s influence on prices and serv- 
ices in the market, the quality of “co- 
op” brand goods, member “say” in run- 
ning the cooperatives, and money sav- 
ings from the cooperative. 
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Hypothesis: There is a relation- 
ship between the members’ scores on 
satisfaction and their scores on par- 
ticipation. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant positive relationship be- 
tween the satisfaction and partici- 
pation scores. 


r= +.476, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — .159.) 


The additional hypothesis that par- 
ticipation scores differ according to 
whether or not members have criti- 
cisms of their local associations was 
tested. This was found to be true— 
members who had no criticisms par- 
ticipated significantly more than those 
who had criticisms. However, there 
was no significant difference in par- 
ticipation scores when the “critical” 
members were compared on the basis 
of the type of criticism they had. 


4. Having a “Say” in Running the 
Cooperative. — Theoretically, every 
member has equal ultimate “say” in 
how the cooperative is run. In many 
states, the basic cooperative law states 
that each and every member shall have 
one vote and no more: one man—one 
vote. In the ongoing operation of the 
cooperative and the informal and 
formal decision making, many things 
can happen to give the member a feel- 
ing of having “some say” or “no say” 
in running the cooperative association. 
Each member in the sample was asked 
the question, “Do you believe you have 
a say or no say in running the coop- 
erative?” Thirty-nine per cent believed 
that they had “no say”; 61 per cent 
believed they had a “say.” Since a 
cooperative is conceived of as an asso- 
ciation of firms that are attempting to 
maximize profits of their separate busi- 
nesses, and since the cooperative asso- 
ciation is owned and controlled by 
those who use it, one might logically 
expect that those who felt they had a 
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“say” would participate more in the 
activities of the association. They 
could influence policy to maximize 
their individual firm’s savings. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who believe that they have 
a “say” and those who believe they 
have “no say” in running the coop- 
erative. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant difference. Those who be- 
lieved they had a “say” participated 
to a greater extent than those who 
believed they had “no say.” 


F — 85.2, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 6.7.) 


5. Feeling of Responsibility to the 
Cooperative.—It has been pointed out 
above that, by the very nature of a co- 
operative association, each member 


logically has certain responsibilities to 


his fellow members and their joint ac- 
tivity. Actually, many members do 
not feel they have such responsibilities. 
Despite the unintentional use of a 
“loaded” question—“What are your re- 
sponsibilities as a member of your co- 
operative?”—31 per cent said they had 
“no responsibilities.” It seems reason- 
able to expect that those who felt some 
responsibility will participate more in 
their association. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who feel they have a re- 
sponsibility to their cooperative and 
those who feel they have no respon- 
sibility. 

Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant difference in scores. Those 
who felt they had a responsibility 
participated more than those who 
felt they had no responsibility. 


F — 71.7, P < .01. 


(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 6.7.) 
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There was no significant differ- 
ence, however, when the compari- 
son was made by the type of re- 
sponsibility that the member felt 
he had. 


6. Identity with the Cooperative As- 
sociation.— Much has been written 
about the positive relationship of mem- 
ber identity, or “we-feeling,” to mem- 
ber participation in formal voluntary 
associations. However, little empirical 
data have been brought to bear on this 
hypothesis. In the present study, the 
interviewer — by using specific ques- 
tions, by listening to the respondent’s 
reply for the use of such words as 
“we,” “our,” and “us,” and by observ- 
ing the over-all reaction and feeling of 
the interviewee toward his association 
—classed each member either as iden- 
tifying or not identifying with his as- 
sociation. Sixty-five per cent were 
classed as identifying, 35 per cent as 
not identifying. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who identify and those 
who do not identify with the coop- 
erative association. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant difference in scores. Those 
who identified with their coopera- 
tive participated more than those 
who did not identify. 

F — 69.3, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 6.7.) 


7. Definition of the Role of the Co- 
operative.—As pointed out previously, 
nearly all members defined the role or 
function of the cooperative as being 


economic. Within this broad economic 
definition, however, there are many 
specific ways that this role may be de- 
fined. In an attempt to get at this 
differential definition, the question was 
asked: “Do you think of the coop- 
erative as being your agent in the buy- 
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ing and selling market or as just anoth- 
er place to do business?” Seventy-five 
per cent defined the cooperative as 
their agent and 25 per cent as just an- 
other place to do business. It seems 
logical to expect that those members 
who defined their cooperative as their 
buying and selling agent would recog- 
nize more clearly the participation re- 
sponsibilities and participate more in 
the association. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who think of the coopera- 
tive as an agent buying and selling 
for them and those who think of it 
as just another place to do business. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant difference. Those who 
thought of their cooperative as an 
agent participated to the greater ex- 
tent. 

F — 40.7, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 6.7.) 


8. Number of Neighbors Who Be- 
long to the Cooperative.—It has been 
generally established that any activity 
in which people engage over an ex- 
tended period of time must be accept- 
able in terms of the general value sys- 
tem or at least be acceptable to the 
special segment of society within 
which the group exists. A factor pos- 
sibly related to member participation 
in farmer cooperatives is the extent to 
which this participation is a common 
practice or at least acceptable to most 
or all of the people in the locality 
group in which the member resides. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who say many or all of 
their neighbors belong to coopera- 
tives and those who say some or 
none of their neighbors belong. 


There was a highly sig- 
difference. There was 


Results: 
nificant 
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greater participation among those 
members who said many or all of 
their neighbors belonged to coop- 
eratives. 


F — 13.2, P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 6.7.) 


9. Greatest Benefit from Coopera- 
tives—Farmers join cooperatives for 
many different reasons. It was found 
that participation did not differ sig- 
nificantly when members were com- 
pared on the basis of their stated rea- 
sons for joining. However, it was still 
quite possible that participation would 
vary with the member’s definition of 
his greatest benefit from the associa- 
tion. 

Responses concerning greatest bene- 
fits were grouped in four major cate- 
gories: no benefit, dollar savings, the 
competitive influence of the coopera- 
tive, and doing business the coopera- 
tive way. 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
among the members’ participation 
scores according to what they say is 
the greatest benefit they receive 
from the association. 


Results: There was a highly sig- 
nificant difference. There was in- 
creased participation in the follow- 
ing order: no benefit (lowest), dol- 
lar savings, competitive influence, 
and doing business the cooperative 
way (greatest). If the no-benefit 
category is dropped from the analy- 
sis, the difference is still significant. 


F — 84,P < .01. 
(Significance at the 1-per-cent 
level — 3.8.) 


10. Knowledge of Existence of 
Wholesale or Regional Cooperatives.— 
Most local cooperative associations 
have found that to make the greatest 
savings they must form wholesale or 
regional associations. These regional 
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associations buy, manufacture, or proc- 
ess the supplies handled by the locals. 
They also sell or process farm products 
marketed by the local cooperatives. 
Forty-one per cent of the members did 
not know of the existence of whole- 
sale or regional cooperatives. In some 
lines of business, cooperatives have 
been influential in getting margins cut 
at the local level. In many cases, these 
margins seem to have moved back to 
the wholesale or processing level. 
Many members stated that they par- 
ticipated in the local association not 
because of the savings or competitive 
influence in the local market but be- 
cause of the savings and competitive 
influence they felt their “co-op” along 
with others was exerting at the whole- 
sale or regional level. Therefore, the 


following hypothesis seemed logical: 


Hypothesis: There is a difference 
between the participation scores of 
members who know of the existence 
of regional or wholesale cooperatives 
and those who do not know of their 
existence. 


Results: Those who knew there 
were wholesale or regional coopera- 
tives participated significantly more 
in their local cooperative. 


F — 4.9, P < .05. 
(Significance at the 5-per-cent 
level — 3.8.) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of additional hypotheses 
involving other “dynamic” factors were 
tested. However, the discussion of these 
ten hypotheses should demonstrate 
what is meant by “dynamic” factors. 
These factors are “dynamic” because 
group members, leaders, and profes- 
sional workers can bring about change 
in them. Planning activities of proper 
content and utilizing appropriate meth- 
ods can bring about fuller understand- 
ing of the principles and operation of 
the association, a clearer definition of 
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its function, and a comprehension of 
both the benefits and the responsibili- 
ties acquired through membership in 
the association. Groups can determine 
objectively their members’ satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions with their as- 
sociation and can then work to improve 
member satisfaction. A critical analy- 
sis of member involvement and the 
methods of decision making may pro- 
vide the opportunity to change group 
procedure so that more members feel 
they do have a “say” in running the as- 
sociation. Through group activity, 
symbolization, and member involve- 
ment, member identity with the asso- 
ciation may be increased. The den- 
sity of membership in a given locality 
area may well be an important factor 
in planning membership acquisition. 
These and many others are the kinds 
of “dynamic” factors that can be used 
in participation research. 

Why is the use of these and similar 
“dynamic” factors important? 

First, their utilization broadens the 
scope of social participation research to 
include new variables that will allow 
for a more complete analysis of the 
factors related to participation. 

Second, the “dynamic” factors seem 
more likely to be significantly related 
to participation and other variables. 
In this study, significant relationships 
to participation were found for only 2 
of the 16 “static” factors, while all 10 
of the “dynamic” factors were signifi- 
cantly associated with participation. 
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Moreover, the differences were greater 
than in the case of the “static” factors. 

Third, the use of “dynamic” factors 
may enable the research worker to de- 
termine causality. The goal of science 
is prediction. In the past, much of the 
research has held to the implicit, if not 
the explicit, assumption that social 
participation patterns could be pre- 
dicted if one knew certain character- 
istics of the members. Most of the 
characteristics previously used have 
been of the “static” nature which af- 
forded no opportunity to change a giv- 
en factor in order to determine wheth- 
er there would be a resultant change 
in participation patterns. Little has 
been done to ascertain whether there 
is merely an associational relationship 
between a given variable and partici- 
pation or a causal relationship. Will 
changing a single factor (e.g., basic 
understanding of the principles of the 
association) or a combination of factors 
bring about a change in participation 
in the association? Field observation 
gives evidence that it is possible to 
bring about a change in participation 
levels by changing “dynamic” factors, 
such as understanding. The utilization 
of these “dynamic” factors should im- 
plement research that attempts to de- 
termine causality. Perhaps generali- 
zations can then be developed that 
have additional meaning and applica- 
tion for those interested in improving 
member participation patterns in the 
multitude of formal voluntary associa- 
tions that exist in our culture. 





PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTIONAL NEEDS IN 
THE CHOICE OF FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION* 


by Murray A. Straust 


ABSTRACT 


Comparison of farmers’ sons choosing farm and nonfarm occupations 
showed no significant difference in family structure, religious participation, 
proximity to urban centers, or physical and intellectual ability. However, 
sons choosing to farm come from high income, owner-operator families that 
are better able to assist with financial support and managerial skills in get- 
ting the son started in farming. These families adhere more closely to the 
traditional rural values and are more effective in transmitting these values, 
especially as they pertain to the “work-virtue” ethos. Sons choosing to 
farm were overwhelmingly influenced by direct experience and primary 
group contacts as compared with secondary sources and contacts for the 
sons choosing nonfarm occupations. These differences and similarities indi- 
cate a tendency for occupational selection to be functionally related both to 
the needs of modern agriculture and to the interests, abilities, and resources 


of farm youth. 


INTRODUCTION 

In an age of increasing size and 
mechanization of farm units and the 
consequent decreasing need for farm 
operators,’ it may be fortunate that 
farming as an occupation apparently 
has also declined in popularity. Sev- 
eral studies have shown that half or 
fewer of the sons of farmers express a 
preference for farming when asked 
about their occupational plans.*? Thus, 


1440, Washington 


*Scientific paper No. 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Pullman; 


Project No. 1141. The data were collected 
in the spring of 1954, by L. T. Empey and 
W. L. Slocum of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, State College of Washington, in 
connection with a more comprehensive 
study of occupational planning by youth 
in the state of Washington. The author is 
grateful for their permission to use the data. 

tState College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 

1See the recent USDA report to the 
President, Development of Agriculture’s 
Human Resources: A Report on Problems 
of Low-Income Farmers (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Apr., 1955). 

2W. A. Anderson, The Transmission of 
Farming as an Occupation, Cornell AES 
Bull. 768 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1941); P. H. Landis, 
The Territorial and Occupational Mobility 
of Washington Youth, Washington AES 
Bull. 449 (Pullman, 1944); G. W. Hill and 


the necessity of farm-to-city migration 
entailed by the shrinkage in number 
of farms available to youth entering 
the labor market is, at least in this re- 
spect, not so difficult an adjustment as 
some writers have implied. By the 
same token, the characteristics and 
qualifications of farmers’ sons who 
choose to remain in farming become 
especially important. For as farms be- 
come larger, more complex, and more 
intensively capitalized, there is an ever 
increasing need for efficient manage- 
ment to keep abreast of a competitive 
market. 

This study seeks to explore the gen- 
eral problem of the personal and social 
characteristics of farmers’ sons who in- 
dicate a preference for farming and 
those who choose nonfarm occupations. 
Special attention will be given to the 
question of whether or not the self- 





H. T. Christensen, “Some Cultural Factors 
Related to Occupational Mobility Among 
Wisconsin Farmers,” Rural Sociology, VII: 2 
(June, 1942), pp. 192-200; W. L. Slocum, 
Migrants from Rural South Dakota Fami- 
lies, Their Geographical and Occupational 
Distribution, South Dakota AES Bull. 359 
(Brookings, 1942); M. A. Straus, “Selected 
Factors in the Occupational Choice of Wis- 
consin High School Seniors” (Master’s the- 
sis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1949). 
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selection process in the choice of an 
occupation is dysfunctional for agri- 
culture in terms of potential mana- 
gerial skill. For this purpose, the fol- 
lowing null hypothesis was posed for 
testing: There is no difference between 
the personal and social characteristics 
of sons of farmers giving farming as 
an occupational preference and those 
choosing nonfarm occupations. 

A 10-per-cent stratified random sam- 
ple of high schools in the state of 
Washington, with size of community 
and size of school as the stratification 
criteria and high school as the primary 
sampling unit, was employed. In all, 
1,987 high-school seniors from thirty- 
five high schools were studied. This 
paper reports on only the 148 who are 
farmers’ sons.* More than half of the 
farmer fathers (52.4 per cent) were 
owners; 18.4 per cent, tenants; 22.4 per 
cent, part-time farmers;* and 6.8 per 
cent, hired farm workers. 

Of these 148 farmers’ sons, only 
about a third (48) gave farming as 
their preferred occupation. This figure 
is lower than has been reported in 
previous studies in other states, but al- 
most identical with Landis’ findings in 
a 1944 study of Washington youth.’ 
The low proportion choosing farming 
is especially interesting in view of the 
fact that these occupational prefer- 
ences were stated at a time of relative 
agricultural prosperity, and in a state 


* For analyses based on the larger sample 
see W. L. Slocum, Occupational and Educa- 
tional Plans of High School Seniors from 
Farm and Nonfarm Homes, Washington 
AES Bull. 564 (Pullman, 1956); W. L. Slo- 
cum and L. T. Empey, Occupational Plan- 
ning by Young Women, Washington AES 
Bull. 568 (Pullman, 1956); L. T. Empey, 
“Social Class and Occupational Aspiration,” 
American Sociological Review, XXI:6 (De- 
cember, 1956). 

* Those with other sources of income in 
addition to farming. Omission of these gives 
essentially the same results as reported in 
this paper. 

5 Landis, op. cit., pp. 26-33. Other studies 
are cited in footnote 1. 
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whose farm population on the average 
enjoys a high standard of living. But 
the degree of occupational succession 
indicated by these figures is still great- 
er than for any other occupation, sug- 
gesting the importance of family val- 
ues in the selection of an occupation 
by rural youth. 

In the following comparative anal- 
ysis of the characteristics of those 
choosing farming and those choos- 
ing nonfarm occupations, nine boys 
who failed to give an occupational 
preference will not be considered. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, all figures are 
based on the 139 farmers’ sons who 
gave an occupational preference. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Even in this age of mechanized farm- 
ing a large proportion of a farmer’s 
workday is spent in pushing, shovel- 
ing, lifting, and other relatively heavy 
manual work. Those who choose to 
farm must be physically capable of 
performing and enjoying work of this 
sort. 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates that 
on three measures of physical condi- 
tion there are no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the sons 
choosing farming and those choosing 
nonfarm careers. Apparently the ex- 
planation of farm youths’ choice of 
farming as compared with other occu- 
pations is not to be found in gross 
physical characteristics. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 


There is little, if any, tendency for 
those living near urban centers to be 
more likely to enter nonfarm occupa- 
tions than those living near places of 
less than 2,500 (Table 2). This evi- 
dence does not support the view that 
those with greater contact and famil- 
iarity with urban conditions are more 
likely to leave farming. Stability of 
residence in a community also does not 
appear to affect occupational succes- 
sion in farm families. The sons choos- 
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TABLE 1. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM Boys CHOOSING 


FARM AND NONFARM OCCUPATIONS 











Characteristic 


Occupational choice 





Nonfarm P 


(N = 91) 


Farm 
(N = 48) 





Mean height 
Mean weight 
Health self-rating of “excellent” 





Inches 
Pounds 
Per cent 


1,29 .20 
0.86 40 
0.14 70 


70.8 
156.6 
50.0 


70.2 
163.3 
50.5 














*Due to the excessive cost of computing error terms based on cluster sampling, tests of significance re- 


ported in this study are based on simple random-sampling formulas. 


Comparison of results obtained by 


the use of a cluster sample error term reveals no important difference from the results reported. 


ing farming had lived in the com- 
munity an average of 12.4 years, com- 
pared with 12.1 years reported by the 
sons choosing nonfarm occupations 
(t — 0.31, P < .70). 

In contrast to the absence of resi- 
dence differences, the boys choosing to 
farm differed markedly from the oth- 
ers in respect to their mothers’ em- 
ployment. Only 6.4 per cent of the 
mothers of those choosing farming 
were employed outside the home, as 


compared with 20.5 per cent of the 
mothers of the boys preferring non- 
farm occupations (t — 2.14, P < .03). 
At first glance, this finding might seem 
to reflect greater contact and familiar- 
ity with nonfarm work, resulting from 


the mother’s experience. However, 
two other possible interpretations are 
more consistent with findings reported 
later in this paper. First, farm families 
in which the mother has to work for 
wages can be presumed to have a low- 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Farm Boys, By OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
AND SIZE OF NEAREST TOWN 








Occupational choice 





Size of nearest iaeties 
city or town Nonfarm 


(N = 91) 


Farm 
(N = 48) 





Per cent 
19.1 
19.1 
61.8 


100.0 


23.1 
22.0 
54.9 


100.0 


10,000 and over.... 
2,500 to 9,999 
Under 2,500 








Chi-square = .582, P< 80. (See footnote on for- 


mula, Table 1.) 


er average farm income than those in 
which the mother is not employed. 
Such families are not in the most ad- 
vantageous position to provide the nec- 
essary financial support for a son want- 
ing to farm. Second, even if need is 
not the reason for the mother being 
employed, the fact that she is employed 
for wages indicates a departure from 
an important rural value—that of the 
ideal wife as a homemaker and help- 
mate. It will be argued later in this 
paper that effectiveness in the trans- 
mission of a pattern of rural values is 
an important factor in determining the 
choice of farming as compared with 
other occupations. That a larger pro- 
portion of the sons choosing nonfarm 
occupations come from families in 
which the mother is gainfully em- 
ployed may indicate that these fami- 
lies were not as successful in transmit- 
ting such a pattern of values to their 
sons. 

Comparison of the religious affilia- 
tion and frequency of church attend- 
ance of the two groups of farmers’ 
sons indicates that religion—either in 
terms of denomination or frequency of 
participation —is not related to the 
choice of farming as an occupation. 
(Chi-square — .58, P < .80, for com- 
parison of Protestant, Catholic, and 
“none”; for comparison of attendance 
categories, chi-square — 3.93, P < .50.) 

The median annual family income 
reported by the boys who chose farm- 
ing was $7,500, as compared with $4,350 
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TABLE 3. StTRucTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES OF FARM Boys 


CHOOSING FARM AND NONFARM OCCUPATIONS 








Occupational choice | 


Family characteristic F Farm 


| Nonfarm | ‘Test | Value 


(VN=48) | (N=91) 








Mean number of children in family. . 4.1 
Per cent middle or youngest child.... 77.1 
Mean age of father ay 52.2 
Mean age of mother 48.6 


(See footnote, Table 1.) 


for those choosing nonfarm occupa- 
tions (t — 83.1, P < .001).* Thus, the 
sons who choose farming tend to come 
from higher income families. Also, 
they are more likely to be the sons of 
full-time farm owners; 64.6 per cent of 
the boys choosing farming came from 
full-time owner-operator families, as 
compared with 46.7 per cent of the sons 
expressing a preference for nonfarm 
occupations (t — 8.8, P < .001).’ 
These findings with respect to the 
economic status of the families of boys 
choosing farming are probably related 
to the increasingly large capital accu- 
mulation needed to start farming. The 
tendency for more of the boys from the 
families that are financially better off 
to choose farming probably indicates 


*Not all the boys reported parents’ in- 
come; these averages are based on 32 and 
69 cases, respectively. Moreover, other evi- 
dence indicates that the estimates of those 
giving an income figure are subject to wide 
error. 

‘This finding is consistent with other 
studies bearing on the problem. For a sam- 
ple in New York State, Theodorou reported 
that, of the boys participating in vocational 
agriculture who actually became farmers, 
93 per cent had an opportunity on their 
home farm. See N. T. Theodorou, A Study 
of Former Students of Vocational Agri- 
culture in the Watkins Glen Area, Cornell 
AES Bull. 848 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1948). Sim- 
ilarly, L. A. Bradford estimated that as 
high as 80 per cent of all beginning farmers 
receive substantial family assistance at the 
present time. See “Critical Problems in 
Getting Established in Farming,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XXXVI (1954), pp. 1011- 
1020. 


| = | 0.45 
| 75.8 > | 363 
| 51.4 | 0.56 
| 46.7 | 0.52 


an adjustment of the occupational 
plans of farm youth to the realities of 
capital needs. Also, if the assumption 
that higher income farmers are better 
farm managers is correct, these data 
indicate a tendency for the occupation- 
al planning of farm youth to be con- 
gruent with, and functionally related 
to, the changing needs of American 
agriculture. 


FAMILY FACTORS 


It was expected that there would be 
an important relationship between 
family structure variables—such as 
size, sibling position, and parental age 
—and the choice of farming as an oc- 
cupation. Specifically, it was hypothe- 
sized that those choosing farming 
would: (1) come from smaller fami- 
lies, (2) be more often a middle or a 
youngest child, and (3) have older 
parents. These characteristics might 
be expected to be related to the choice 
of farming, since they influence the ex- 
tent of financial help which a son can 
expect in getting established in farm- 
ing, and probably also his chances of 
taking over or entering a partnership 
in the family farm.* Table 3, however, 
indicates that, although the differences 


8 The sharp and steady drop in the physi- 
cal ability of farmers to carry out farm 
work after about age forty has been well 
demonstrated in the case of Wisconsin dairy 
farmers by E. J. Long and K. H. Parsons, in 
How Family Labor Affects Wisconsin Farm- 
ing, Wisconsin AES Res. Bull. 167 (Madi- 
son, 1950). 
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are all in the expected direction, they 
statistically sig- 


are small and not 
nificant. 

When we look at the patterns of in- 
teraction among family members, a 
number of interesting differences are 
found. The families of the boys choos- 
ing to farm evidently retain more of 
the economic functions traditionally 
associated with the farm family. This 
is indicated by the finding that the sons 
choosing farming spend considerably 
more time working at home than do 
those choosing nonfarm occupations. 
The mean numbers of hours worked at 
home per week were 22.1 and 14.1 
(t — 3.94, P < .001), respectively. It 
may be inferred that this greater im- 
portance of the family as an economic 
unit for those choosing to farm stems 
in part from the fact that their fami- 
lies have higher income and are more 
often owners. The farm is likely to 
have a greater capacity both to employ 
the son’s labor and to provide a mone- 
tary reward. This reasoning is sup- 
ported by the finding that the boys 
choosing farming earned an average of 
$43.30 a month, whereas those choosing 
nonfarm occupations had a median 
monthly earning of only $27.70 (t = 
3.89, P < .001). Since the boys choos- 
ing farming worked considerably long- 
er hours at home, and since the pro- 
portion doing off-farm, part-time work 
during the school year was about the 
same for both groups (24.2 and 27.0 per 
cent; t — 0.30, P < .75), this difference 
in earnings probably represents the 
amount earned by working on the 
home farm. Thus, coming from farms 
of greater economic potential and hav- 
ing greater experience (working ap- 
proximately “half time” on the farm, 
in terms of the urban work week), 
these boys are more inclined to view 
farming as a desirable life work. How- 
ever, the fact that the farm is more 
productive and returns a higher in- 
come does not necessarily mean that 
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sons will be employed on it to a larger 
extent. Given the trend toward mech- 
anization, the utilization of family 
labor may just as well decrease as in- 
crease with increasing income. 

It is likely that there are important 
noneconomic factors associated with 
these income and labor statistics. Spe- 
cifically, the amount of farm work 
done by the boys choosing to farm is 
probably a reflection of a pattern of 
values in which the family is regarded 
as a productive unit as well as an affec- 
tional, reproductive, and consumption 
unit. The expectation that sons will 
participate in running the farm is a 
part of such a value system. In this 
connection, it is pertinent that there is 
a slight (but not statistically signifi- 
cant) tendency for fewer of the boys 
who choose farming to receive an al- 
lowance (8.5 as compared with 14.3 per 
cent; t — 90, P < .40) —despite the 
higher income of their families. The 
giving of an allowance may be viewed 
as a reflection of parental attitudes and 
values in child rearing rather than 
merely a function of economic ability. 
Economic independence is one of the 
cornerstones of the traditional value 
system of the American farmer. In 
part, the giving of an allowance con- 
flicts with this value. It may be that 
the son’s participation in the farm 
work and the withholding of an allow- 
ance in the farm families best able to 
afford to do without the son’s labor and 
to provide an allowance is symbolic of 
the extent to which the family holds 
and transmits this value system. 

It is logical to suppose that farm 
boys who have found their home life 
unsatisfactory will be less likely to 
want to make their future home on a 
farm than those reporting a happy 
home life. This hypothesis tends to be 
supported by the results of the present 
study. Of the sons choosing farming, 
76.6 per cent reported their parents as 
being “very happy” with each other, 
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as compared with 67.8 per cent of the 
sons choosing nonfarm occupations 
(t — 11, P < .20).° Similarly, 68.1 
per cent of those choosing farming 
said that their own home life was 
“very happy” in the pre-high-school 
period, as compared with 54.9 per cent 
of the others (t — 1.50, P < .10); 56.2 
of those desiring to farm, as compared 
with 50.0 per cent of those preferring 
nonfarm occupations felt that their 
home life during high school was “very 
happy” (t — .69, P < .50). None of 
these differences is large enough to be 
statistically significant, but all are in 
the hypothesized direction. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND 
VALUES 

Probably the personality character- 
istic most widely discussed in connec- 
tion with the choice of farming as an 
occupation is intelligence. Usually 
this has been in terms of selective out- 
migration from rural to urban areas. 
It has long been claimed that the most 
intelligent and ambitious segment of 
the farm population is most likely to 
be attracted by urban opportunities, 
and that agriculture and rural com- 
munities are thereby deprived of the 
skills of the most desirable segment of 
their youth. American studies tend to 
confirm this view, but many conflicting 
findings are also reported—probably as 
a result of the wide differences be- 
tween the geographic areas studied, 
differences in economic conditions at 
the time of the study, and differences 
in methodology employed.*° 

The findings of the present study do 
not support the hypothesis of qualita- 


* P value is based on a one-tailed test here 
and in similar instances to follow. 

10 For a summary of these studies, see T. 
Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948). 
An excellent recent study is reported by C. 
T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, in “Selective 
Aspects of Migration Among Missouri High 
School Students,” American Sociological 
Review, XIX:3 (June, 1954), pp. 314-324. 
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tive selection. The difference in school 
grades between those who expressed 
preference for farming and for non- 
farm occupations was not statistically 
significant, and was in favor of those 
wanting to farm. The mean grade- 
point averages (as reported by the stu- 
dent) for the two groups were 1.47 and 
1.37, respectively (t — .86, P < .40). 
Thus, it is clear that in the state of 
Washington the occupation of farming 
is not receiving “second pickings” 
from among those who graduate from 
high school. 

Not only do the boys choosing farm- 
ing do as well or better in their studies 
but they also engage in as many or 
more extracurricular activities. The 
mean number of activities engaged in 
by those choosing to farm was 3.2, as 
compared with 2.8 for those choos- 
ing nonfarm occupations (t — 1.27, 
P < .20). The two groups did not differ 
much in the proportion who consider 
themselves to be leaders (18.7 and 19.8 
per cent, respectively; t — .18, P < .90). 
However, there is a slight tendency for 
those preferring nonfarm jobs to view 
themselves as taking a more active 
part in those high-school activities in 
which they do participate (20.8 and 
32.2 per cent, respectively, placed 
themselves in the most active group; 
t — 1.41, P < .15). 

The fact that our high schools have 
an essentially urban orientation has 
been regarded by some as desirable, 
since half or more of our farm youths 
must enter nonfarm occupations. Oth- 
ers have considered it undesirable, be- 
cause they feel such a curriculum is 
unattractive to farm youth. The pres- 
ent study does not support the latter 
view. More than two-thirds of the 
present sample of farm boys stated 
that they liked school “very well” or 
“quite well.” (In this connection, it 
should be noted that vocational agri- 
culture is now taught in most of the 
state’s high schools.) Moreover, the 
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TABLE 4. PercentaGe DISTRIBUTION OF 
Farm Boys, fy OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
AND TYPE oF WorRK PREFERRED 








Occupational choice 





Type of work preferred Farm | Nonfarm 


| (N= 48) | (N=91) 





Per cent 
Work with things 57.0 
Work involving relation- | 
ships with people 





Chi-square = 631, P<... (See footnote on for- 


mula, Table 1.) 


proportions liking school “very well” 
and “quite well” were almost identical 
for the groups choosing farming and 
those choosing nonfarm occupations. 
Thus, in terms of academic achieve- 
ment and participation in school activi- 
ties there seems to be little, if any, dif- 
ference between the sons preferring to 
farm and those preferring nonfarm 
work. But in terms of attitudes and 
values in relation to the world of work, 
some noteworthy differences are found. 
First is the type of work preferred. As 
shown in Table 4, the sons choosing 
farming tend to prefer working with 
things as compared with those choos- 
ing nonfarm occupations, who tend to 
prefer working with people or ideas. 
Second is the idea of work as a good in 
itself. Such a value orientation is con- 
sidered one of the characteristic Amer- 
ican—and especially rural American— 
values. Considering the length of the 
average farmer’s work week, the func- 
tional nature of such a value can be 
readily appreciated. However, work- 
ing conditions in agriculture are 
changing rapidly. Power-operated de- 
vices of all types are increasing effi- 
ciency and increasing the amount of 
leisure time available. Under these 
conditions, the need to work the tradi- 
tional long hours is declining and a 
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weakening of the “work-virtue” ethos 
can be expected. 

The data from the present study can- 
not tell us whether or not such a trend 
is occurring. But they do indicate that 


- the “work-virtue” ethos is still strong 


among farm-reared youth. More im- 
portant, they show that there is a ten- 
dency for those adhering to this value 
system to be the ones most likely to 
prefer farming for their life’s work. 
Thus, when asked whether they 
thought of work as a pleasant activity, 
73.9 per cent of the boys choosing 
farming answered affirmatively, as 
compared with 60.9 per cent of those 
choosing nonfarm occupations (t — 
151, P < .10). Im another question, 


the boys were asked whether or not 
they would work if they were inde- 
pendently wealthy and did not have to. 
On this question, 67.4 per cent of the 
farmers’ sons who chose to farm an- 
swered “yes,” as compared with 56.3 
per cent of the sons choosing nonfarm 


occupations (t — 1.25, P < .20). 
These differences, although not large 
enough to be statistically significant, 
are interesting in relation to data pre- 
viously presented which showed that 
the sons choosing farming come from 
wealthier families and, hence, prob- 
ably reside on farms with many more 
power-operated, labor-saving devices. 
This income differential might have 
been interpreted as indicating that the 
choice of farming rested in large part 
on the economic considerations of the 
income potential of the parental farm, 
or on the parents’ ability to help the 
son get a start in farming. Such con- 
siderations are undoubtedly important, 
but perhaps largely as an intervening 
variable. The functional utility of 
what we have called the “work-virtue” 
ethos may derive from its being an 
underlying factor which at the same 
time helps account for the greater pro- 
ductivity of the parental farm and the 
desire of the son also to become a 
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farmer. In any case, it is clear from 
the above data that there is a self- 
selection process in the movement of 
farm-reared boys into and out of agri- 
culture which tends to keep in agri- 
culture a larger proportion of those 
who regard work as a good in itself. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL DECISION PROCESS 


Although about half of both the boys 
choosing farming and those choosing 
nonfarm occupations had had one or 
more consultations with teachers or 
school officials concerning the choice of 
an occupation, other data make it clear 
that the process of occupational de- 
cision making was quite different for 
the two groups. The boys choosing 
farming were much more often certain 
that they would enter their chosen oc- 
cupation than were the boys choosing 
nonfarm occupations (42.6 per cent 
compared with 18.7 per cent; t — 3.01, 
P < .005). Asked about the most im- 


portant influence in interesting them in 


their chosen occupations, the boys 
choosing farming gave principally di- 
rect, primary group influences, such as 
suggestions by parents and actual work 
in the occupational field chosen. An- 
swers of the boys choosing nonfarm 
jobs showed a heavy reliance on sec- 
ondary contacts and appeals, such as 
suggestions by teachers and vocational 
counselors, study or reading, and the 
attraction of the money to be made in 
the field. In terms of this classification, 
93.0 per cent of the boys choosing farm- 
ing listed a direct, primary contact as 
the most important influence account- 
ing for their interest in the preferred 
occupation, as compared with only 50.8 
per cent of the boys choosing nonfarm 
occupations (t — 4.87, P < .001). 

A similar analysis of responses as to 
the person having the greatest influ- 
ence in occupational planning confirms 
these findings. Included in the pri- 
mary-group contacts in this case are 
those with parents, prominent persons 
in the community, and peer-group 
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friends. In the secondary classification 
are influences from teachers and voca- 
tional counselors, and the statement 
that no individual had been influential. 
On this question, 76.3 per cent of the 
boys choosing farming said they were 
influenced most by a primary contact, 
compared with only 38.4 per cent of 
those choosing nonfarm occupations 
(t — 3.83, P < .001). It is evident that 
a markedly different pattern of influ- 
ence is operating in the case of the 
boys choosing to become farmers. 

Not only are different influences at 
work, but the reception of these influ- 
ences is different. It was pointed out 
above that a larger proportion of the 
boys choosing farming than of those 
choosing nonfarm occupations were 
sure of getting into their chosen occu- 
pation. Another side to this sureness is 
revealed in the information concerning 
the range of occupations considered. 
Less than half (44 per cent) of the boys 
choosing farming had ever considered 
any other occupation seriously. The 
mean number of occupations consid- 
ered was 1.6 for the boys choosing 
farming and 2.1 for those choosing non- 
farm occupations (t — 2.95, P < .005). 
Moreover, most of those who chose 
farming but who thought they might 
not actually be able to become farmers 
were unable to give another occupa- 
tion they thought they would enter in 
that case; and the only alternative oc- 
cupation mentioned was _ unskilled 
labor. Evidently the boys choosing 
farming explore the possibility of al- 
ternative occupations much less thor- 
oughly than do those choosing non- 
farm occupations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In general, the data of the present 
study do not support the null hypothe- 
sis, that there are no significant differ- 
ences between the personal and social 
characteristics of farmers’ sons who 
choose farming and those choosing 
nonfarm occupations, and this is in line 
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with theoretical expectations. Al- 
though few of the differences between 
the sons choosing farming and those 
choosing nonfarm jobs are large 
enough to be assigned major impor- 
tance in the explanation of the choice 
of farming as an occupation, certain 
patterns may be discerned. There are 
configurations of factors which, in in- 
terrelation, are probably of critical im- 
portance. For convenience in exposi- 
tion, three such configurations of fac- 
tors can be distinguished, although in 
actuality these are most likely closely 
interrelated. These are the farm, the 
family value system, and the occupa- 
tional decision process. 


The farm.—Farming is a hereditary 
occupation to an extent almost un- 
known for other occupations in mod- 
ern American society. By and large, 
only farmers’ sons become farmers. 
But not all farmers’ sons do so. The 
home farm is the economic base from 


which the son enters agriculture for 


himself. At one time the importance 
of the home farm as an economic base 
may not have been very great. But 
for starting out in the complex and 
highly capitalized commercial agri- 
culture of today it is probably a major 
factor. Evidence for this in the pres- 
ent study is found in the fact that 
those choosing farming come from 
owner-operated farms and from farms 
of much higher income than do the 
boys choosing nonfarm occupations. 
These families are better able to assist 
the son in getting started, probably in 
terms of both financial support and 
managerial skill. 


The family value system.—The fact 
that farming tends to be a hereditary 
occupation points to the existence of a 
unique value system. Effectiveness in 
the transmission of this value system 
can logically be expected to be one of 
the key factors in determining the 
choice of farming as against other oc- 
cupations. Consistent with this reason- 
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ing is the finding that sons choosing 
farming spent considerably more time 
working on the farm than did those 
choosing nonfarm occupations, and 
that their mothers were less often em- 
ployed off the farm. Both findings are 
probably indicative of a pattern of val- 
ues in which work is considered a good 
in itself, and in which the family is re- 
garded as.a production unit as well as 
a consumption unit. More direct evi- 
dence on this point lies in the fact that 
the boys choosing farming are more 
work-minded than those choosing non- 
farm occupations. They tend more of- 
ten to regard work as a good in and of 
itself, and prefer to work with things 
rather than people. 


The occupational decision process.— 
The differences between those choos- 
ing to farm and those choosing non- 
farm occupations are largest for the 
factors making up this configuration. 
Boys expressing a preference for farm- 
ing were much more certain of enter- 
ing the preferred occupation and had 
not considered alternative occupations 
to so great an extent. It can be argued 
that this indicates a certain narrowness 
of outlook and limited range of inter- 
ests, with the result that farming is 
preferred because of lack of interest in, 
and knowledge of, nonfarm occupa- 
tions. However, these and other dif- 
ferences in the decision process may be 
largely a reflection of other factors. 
For example, it is likely that this 
greater certainty is related to the fact 
that the families of those choosing to 
farm are better able to provide finan- 
cial support to assist: the son to get 
started in farming. Moreover, as just 
noted, there are important differences 
in values which are functionally re- 
lated to the choice of farming as an oc- 
cupation, and these may serve to make 
it less important to explore alternative 
careers. Nevertheless, there also seem 
to be major differences in the decision 
process itself. Analysis of reasons for 
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becoming interested in the preferred 
occupations, and of persons who were 
influential in their occupational plan- 
ning, reveals that sons wanting to farm 
were far more often influenced by di- 
rect experience or primary-group con- 
tacts, as compared with those prefer- 
ring nonfarm jobs. The latter were 
much more often influenced by reading 
and contacts with persons outside 
their own primary-group experience. 


Over-all, it can be said that the find- 
ings of this study show that there is 
little or no difference between the 
physical and intellectual ability of 
farmers’ sons in the state of Washing- 
ton who desire to farm and farmers’ 
sons who express a preference for non- 
farm occupations. The reasons for the 
choice of farming seem to depend on 
the greater economic potential of the 
home farm, on the existence of a value 
system functionally related to farming, 
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and on an occupational decision result- 
ing largely from direct, primary-group 
influences. It can be concluded that 
the occupational selection process oc- 
curring among this sample of farmers’ 
sons is such that Washington’s agri- 
culture receives at least a proportion- 
ate share of the physically, intellec- 
tually, and socially well-endowed. 
Moreover, there is a tendency for those 
having background experience, atti- 
tudes, and values functionally related 
to the demands of farm work to choose 
farming as their life’s work. Thus, al- 
though there is considerable overlap 
between the two groups, and although 
the process is far from clear-cut, these 
findings indicate a tendency for the oc- 
cupational selection process among 
farmers’ sons to be functionally related 
both to the needs of modern agri- 
culture and to the interests, abilities, 
and resources of farm youth. 





COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE IN SUBURBAN AND CENTRAL 
CITY POPULATIONS OF STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
AREAS: 1940 to 1950* 


by Donald J. Bogue+ and Emerson Seimtt} 


ABSTRACT 


This paper shows the sources of population change in standard metro- 
politan areas and compares the change in central cities and suburban areas 
resulting from each source. Five steps in the estimating procedure are 
stated and the operations described. 

It is shown that between 1940 and 1950 the central cities, as a group, 
lost population through net migration. Their moderate growth was due to 
annexation and to a natural increase rate which more than made up for 
the net migration loss. The suburban rings gained 26 per cent through 
net migration. There was much variation among the metropolitan areas 
and among their central and suburban parts in the components of their 
growth. Population change in the Chicago Standard Metropolitan Area in 
the 1930-40 and 1940-50 decades is illustratively analyzed to show the color, 


sex, and age components. 


The rapid growth of suburban areas 
during the last half-century has been 
documented in previous studies.‘ De- 
mographers, ecologists, and sociologists 
are now at work gaining more detailed 
knowledge about a variety of aspects 
of the process. One contribution which 
demographers can make to progress in 
this area is to show the sources of 
population change and how rapidly 
suburban populations are growing as a 
result of the change contributed by 
each source. These changes are best 
understood by viewing them in com- 
parison with the population changes 
occurring in the metropolitan area as a 
whole and in the central city. The 


*The materials for this paper are based 
upon research completed as a part of a 
long-range program on population distri- 
bution, the funds for which were granted 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

tUniversity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. and 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

ttUniversity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

1E.g., see Warren S. Thompson, The Growth 
of Metropolitan Districts in the United 
States: 1900-1940 (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947), and Donald 
J. Bogue, Population Growth in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas: 1900-1950, with an Ex- 
planatory Analysis of Urbanized Areas 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1953). 


present paper undertakes to make this 
contribution. 

There are two ways in which a sub- 
urban area can gain population: by 
natural increase and by net in-migra- 
tion. (Between 1940 and 1950 the in- 
migration could have been military as 
well as civilian.) There are three ways 
in which a suburban area can lose pop- 
ulation: by natural decrease, by net 
out-migration, and by annexation of 
territory by the central city. Suburban 
populations are noted for being more 
fertile than the populations of central 
cities. The fast growth of suburbs is 
due, therefore, to a combination of 
higher-than-average birth rates and 
rapid in-migration. A question of cen- 
tral importance is, “How much growth 
is due to each of the possible sources?” 
In other words, “What are the com- 
ponents of population growth in sub- 
urban areas?” A similar question can 
be asked about the central city. A 
comparison of the components of 
growth for central cities and suburban 
areas is especially meaningful because 
of the supposition that much of the net 
migration to suburban areas comes di- 
rectly from the central city. Migration 
to suburban areas which does not come 
from the central city is, in any case, an 
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alternative to settlement in the central 
city. 

The components of population growth 
cannot be obtained directly from cen- 
sus publications. They must be esti- 
mated by applying certain demo- 
graphic techniques to census data and 
vital statistics data. As one of their 
joint projects in population distribu- 
tion, the Scripps Foundation (Miami 
University) and the Population Re- 
search and Training Center (Univer- 
sity of Chicago) are making estimates 
that will supply these components for 
each state economic area in the nation. 
The principal standard metropolitan 
areas are also designated as economic 
areas and, since the estimates were 
prepared separately for the central city 
and the suburban-ring portions of each 
standard metropolitan area, it is pos- 
sible to report specific information 
about the components of suburban and 
central-city growth. The following 
pages describe briefly the procedure 
used in making the estimates and sum- 
marize the results that were obtained. 
The full detail for each area will be 
presented in a forthcoming monograph. 
The factors that seem to account for 
the variations in net migration among 
suburban and central city areas are be- 
ing analyzed by Emerson Seim. 


ESTIMATING PROCEDURE 


Step 1. Estimate the natural increase 
for the central city and the suburban 
ring of each S.M.A.*_ The births that 
occurred in the central city and the 
ring portions of each S.M.A. (and in 
nonmetropolitan areas) between April 
1, 1940 and April 1, 1950 were deter- 
mined by adding the registered births 
that occurred in each calendar year or 
fraction of a year during the decade. 
These figures were corrected for un- 
derregistration, taking account of the 
progressive improvement of birth reg- 
istration during the decade. The totals 


2“S.M.A.” = standard metropolitan area. 
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for corrected births were adjusted to 
equal state totals that were prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census. The to- 
tal number of deaths that occurred 
during the decade was similarly as- 
sembled and adjusted to census totals 
for each state, to which some adjust- 
ment for underregistration had been 
made. Natural increase (before cor- 
rection for annexation) is equal to 
corrected births minus_ corrected 
deaths. 


Step 2. Adjust the 1940 population 
for change in definition of college stu- 
dents. In 1940, the usual residence of 
most college students was defined by 
the census as the residence of their 
parents. In 1950, the usual residence 
of college students was defined as the 
place of attending school. Since in sev- 
eral instances a significant share of the 
population increase reported for an 
S.M.A., central city, or ring was due 
largely to this change, it was necessary 
to adjust the 1940 allocation of college 
students to conform to the 1950 defini- 
tion. This adjustment was made by 
following a slightly modified version of 
a procedure devised by Burton L. 
French.* Briefly, the procedure con- 
sists of estimating the number of per- 
sons reported for each area in 1940 
who were actually attending college, 
subtracting this number from the total 
1940 population, and then adding to the 
total 1940 population the number of 
persons actually enrolled in colleges 
located in the area, as reported by the 
United States Office of Education. 


Step 3. Estimate the increase in mil- 
itary and civilian population, 1940-50. 
After the 1940 population had been 
corrected for the change in definition 
of college students, it was possible to 


’ Burton L. French, “Procedure for Ad- 
justing 1940 Census Data for College Stu- 
dents to be Comparable with 1950 Data,” 


Agricultural Economics Research, VI:2 


(Apr., 1954). 
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obtain a revised statement of total pop- 
ulation change for the 1940-50 period 
by subtracting the revised 1940 popu- 
lation from the census population for 
1950. In many of the areas a substan- 
tial part of the change was due to the 
expansion of military establishments, 
as well as to the influx of civilian pop- 
ulation. Accordingly, the total in- 
crease was divided into a military and 
a civilian component. The 1950 mili- 
tary population was obtained by sub- 
tracting the civilian labor force from 
the total labor force, the difference rep- 
resenting the military population in 
1950. The military population in 1940 
was comparatively small. Although 
data concerning its distribution are 
meager, only a comparatively minor 
error can result from assuming that it 
was proportionately distributed in 
1940 as in 1950. This assumption was 
made to distribute the 1940 military 
population. The 1940-50 change in 
military population is obtained by sub- 
traction, as for total population change. 
The 1940-50 change in civilian popula- 
tion was obtained by subtracting the 
1940-50 change in military population 
from the total population change be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, corrected for 
change in residence of college students. 


Step 4. Estimate the population an- 
nexed to the central cities during the 
decade. There were large annexations 
of suburban territory to central cities 
in a few of the S.M.A.’s, and smaller 
annexations for a great many S.M.A.’s. 
In order to establish comparable com- 
ponents of change, it was necessary to 
fix the boundaries of central cities as 
they were in 1940 and to adjust the 
components to conform to these bound- 
aries. The 1940 boundaries for each 
central city were compared with the 
1950 boundaries, as drawn on the offi- 
cial census maps.‘ All boundary 


*The authors are indebted to the Geog- 
raphy Division, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
for permission to go to the Census Bureau 
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changes, whether of annexation to or 
separation from the central city, were 
noted. From records for enumeration 
districts, census tracts, and city wards, 
an estimate was made of the 1950 pop- 
ulation contained in each parcel of land 
that was annexed to, or separated 
from, the central cities. The annexed 
population was adjusted for its esti- 
mated natural increase (allowing the 
average rate for the entire S.M.A.) be- 
tween the time of the annexation and 
the 1950 census. Subtracting this nat- 
ural increase yields the estimated pop- 
ulation of the annexed territory at the 
time of annexation. This estimated 
population became the annexation com- 
ponent. It represents an increase for 
the central city and a loss for the sub- 
urban ring. The natural increase of 
the annexed population was added to 
the natural increase of the ring popu- 
lation. This yielded an estimate of 
what the natural increase of the sub- 
urban population would have been had 
there been no boundary change dur- 
ing the decade. 


Step 5. Separate the total increase 
of the civilian population into its com- 
ponents of natural increase and net 
migration. The adjusted natural in- 
crease, obtained from Step 4, was sub- 
tracted from the total civilian increase, 
as established in Step 3, to obtain the 
net civilian migration. This completed 
the estimating procedure. 

In summary, then, the total popula- 
tion change has been adjusted to make 
allowance for the change in definition 
of college students and then subdivided 
into the following four components: 

a. Natural increase of the civilian 
population 

b. Net civilian migration 

c. Increase in military population 

d. Change due to annexation 





and make the boundary comparisons from 
the official maps. 
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POPULATION CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Rates of increase have been computed 
by basing the total change and com- 
ponents of change upon the 1940 pop- 
ulation, as revised for the change in 
college population. The estimates of 
net migration derived by this pro- 
cedure are residuals that remain after 
all other components have been esti- 
mated. For this reason, they are sub- 
ject to a great deal of error and should 
be interpreted as being only approxi- 
mations of what must have been the 
true net migration. 


RESULTS 

The above procedure was applied in- 
dividually to each S.M.A. in the United 
States. The components of change, for 
all S.M.A.’s combined, and for central 
cities and rings, are shown in Table 1. 
This table reveals the fact—which may 
be somewhat surprising—that, between 
1940 and 1950, central cities as a group 
lost population through net migration. 
The moderate growth which they ex- 
perienced was due to their own natu- 
ral increase and to annexation. In fact, 
central cities grew only because their 
populations were fertile enough to 
more than make up for the net migra- 
tion loss. Even though the central cit- 
ies undoubtedly received many in- 
migrants from rural and smaller urban 
places, the pull of the suburban drift 
was more than enough to outweigh the 
migration gain. Since many cities were 
receiving large numbers of Negro in- 
migrants during this decade, this could 
only mean that the central cities were 
losing, by suburbanization, large num- 
bers of white residents. The average 
loss of population for central cities 
through net migration was 1.8 per cent, 
while the average gain for the metro- 
politan suburban rings as a result of 
net migration was 26.4 per cent. The 
higher rate of natural increase in sub- 
urban areas than in central cities 
should not be interpreted as being due 
entirely to the difference in fertility. 
The method of estimating allocates all 
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children born to in-migrating parents 
to the area of birth. Thus, areas that 
were growing rapidly by the influx of 
many young parents also experienced 
unusually large natural increases as a 
result of the fertility of the migrants. 
Since the base of the rate of natural in- 
crease is the 1940 population, it is pos- 
sible to obtain rates of natural increase 
for suburban areas that are quite high.* 

There was much variation among the 
S.M.A.’s in the components of their 
growth, however, and among the cen- 
tral city and suburban parts of the 
S.M.A.’s. This fact is demonstrated in 
Table 2, which is a frequency distribu- 
tion by growth rates and components 
of growth. From this table it may be 
seen that the central cities of 110 
S.M.A.’s (73.8 per cent of the S.M.A.’s) 
lost population through net migration, 
and that all but 12 suburban metro- 
politan rings gained population through 
net migration. The proportionate gains 
from net migration were very great in 
some cases. Increases of 30.0 per cent 
or more were experiencd by 68 areas, 
and 36 suburban areas had increases of 
60.0 per cent or more. The compara- 
tively small over-all importance of the 
military population as a source of 
growth may be noted from Table 1, 
where it is shown that all S.M.A.’s 
grew by 0.6 per cent as a result of this 
component. However, it was quite im- 
portant in a few areas. The following 
areas increased 3.0 per cent or more as 
a result of military expansion during 
the decade: 


5In reviewing this paper at the time of 
its reading, C. Horace Hamilton made the 
excellent suggestion that an average rate of 
natural increase, derived by applying the 
compound interest formula, compounded 
quarterly or monthly, would eliminate this 
difficulty and would permit a direct com- 
parison of rates of natural increase as well 
as rates of migration. This new rate would 
have a slightly different meaning from that 
desired here, namely, percentage change in 
initial population as a result of natural 
increase. 
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274 RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


TABLE 4. COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE IN THE CHICAGO STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
AREA, 1930-40 AND 1940-50 











: 1940-50 decade | 1930-40 decade 


Component, color, . quate 
sex, and age S.M.A City of 
total | Chicago 


copucnen | SMA. | City of 
| Suburban i total Chisago Suburban 





Total population change 

during decade 654,862 212,709 | 442,153 | 
White 385,097 | —13,939| 399,036 | 
Male 170,628 | —21,534| 192,162 || 
214,469 7,595 | 206,874 | 

Nonwhite 269,765 | 226,648) 43,117 50,478 | 42,899 | 
Male 131,882 | 110,207 | 21,675 16,907 | 13,963 | 
Female 137,883 | 116,441 | 21,442 33,571 28,936 


Natural increase, total....| 485,910 | 312,202! 173,708 207,491 152,345! 55,146 
427,004 | 264,905| 162,099 || 213,379| 158,704| 54,675 
188,119 | 116,632 71,487 106,533 81,700 | 24,833 
, 238,885 | 148,273| 90,612 | 106,846|  77,004| 29,842 
Nonwhite ; 47,297| 11,609 || —5,888| —6,359 
Male 477 | 21,994| 5,483 | —1,930 
Female . 25,303 | 6,126 
Increase in military popu- 
lation, total 1.604 9.210 
White male ; 1.231 8.341 
White female 76 "240 | 520 
Nonwhite male 70 340 
Nonwhite female 63 9 


Net civilian migration... . 158,138 |—101,097| 259,235 | — | —131,975 
White —280,315 | 228,076 || —114,207 | —181,233 
Male — 139,397 112,334 || —97,547 | —124,661 
—25,176 | ~140,918| 115,742 —16,660 | —56,572 
womens 210,377 179,218 31,159 || 56,366| 49,258 

e 88143| 15,852 ||  18,837| 15,789 
Female 91,075 15,307 | 37,529 | 33,469 


Net civilian migration, by 
age—white ,239 | 280,315 | 228,076 || —114,207 | —181,233 | 
0- 9 years 3 —71.145 43,066 —9,352 | —24,321 
10-14 f 26 881 19,395 || —17,222; —21,268 
15-19 “a f , 13,995 | 2,034 —1,851 
20-24 I 14,677 || 34,649) 27,210 
25-29 : 26,910 36,379 | 28,141 
30-34 29.111 || —7,025| —17,704 
35-39 s é —36.566 29,309 || —32,780| —41,448 
40-44 —31.129| 21,518 || —26,253| —31,696 
45-49 ; —23.790 13,403 —20,783 | —26,070 
50-54 Y 20.474 6,862 —24,265 | —20,847 
55-64 36 136 6,844 || —29,389| —29,590 
65-74 —25,288| —532 || —20,148| —19,496 
75 and over —12,287 3,518 —52; —2,293 


Net civilian migration, by | 

age—nonwhite 179,218 31,159 || 56,366) 49,258 
13,011 2,068 3,692} 3,004 
10-14 11,911 2,741 || 4,018) 3,631 
15-19 3 , 2,669 || 6,129 5,232 
20-24 ' 4,439 || 10,759| 9,306 
25-29 5,374 17,184| 15,028 
30-34 4,181 || 9,819} 8,381 
35-39 . ! ‘ 3,160 || 1,265 | 1,277 
40-44 ; 1920 | —522 —146 
45-49 1,622 || —182|  —638 
50-54 | 937 |  —620; —185 
55-64 1,333 || 2,307 | 2,051 
65-74 396 | 1,791 | 1,687 
75 and over 726 | 630 


|| 149,650 20,370 | 129,280 
| 99,172 | —22,529| 121,701 
8,986 | —42,961| 51,947 
90,186 20,432 69,754 
































POPULATION CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


S.M.A. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Columbus, Ga 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Hampton—Newport News-— 


Norfolk—Portsmouth, Va 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco—Oakland, Calif..... 
We Sh 0 ooo caebihuede secon 
Washington, D. C 


The significance of annexation may 
also be noted from Table 1. An aver- 
age gain of 3.3 per cent to central cit- 
ies, and an average loss of 5.3 per cent 
to suburban rings resulted from this 
source. The following areas had major 
annexation changes during the decade: 
Per cent 

gain 

to 
central 
city 

78.7 

261.6 


1950 
population 
of 


annexed 
area 
29,190 
88,271 


Area 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.. 
Baton Rouge, La 
Beaumont—Port Arthur, 
p RPS ee 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bridgeport-Stamford- 
Norwalk, Conn 
Charlotte, N. C 
Corpus Christi, Tex.... 
ER, 6 65 hh 500 be 120,830 
Evansville, Ind. 26,371 
Fort Worth, Tex 41,457 
Fresno, Calif. 26,680 
Greenville, S. C 23,687 
BI ES vc ccéa ewes 134,634 35.1 
Jackson, Miss 34.9 
Kansas City, Mo 6.1 


26.7 
10.7 


27,987 


8.5 
19.0 
74.4 
41.1 
27.3 
23.3 
41.7 
66.7 
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Little Rock—North 
Little Rock, Ark..... 

Lubbock, Tex 

Memphis, Tenn. ....... 

Mobile, Ala. 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Richmond, Va. 


22.7 
87.9 
12.7 
37.3 
52.7 
18.0 
34.3 
39.2 
19.3 


To illustrate the results obtained for 
individual areas, the components of 
growth are shown in Table 3 for the 
twenty-five largest S.M.A.’s. 

Estimates of this type can be pre- 
pared for the 1930-40 decade or ear- 
lier decades as well as for 1940-50. 
Moreover, by applying the survival ra- 
tio technique of estimating net migra- 
tion,*® it is possible to subdivide the net 
migration as obtained by this vital sta- 
tistics procedure into color, age, and 
sex components. Such a subdivision is 
now being made for the estimates for 
each S.M.A., central city, and ring, and 
will be published as a part of the final 
report. Table 4 shows the estimates 
for the Chicago S.M.A., central city, 
and suburban ring for both the 1930- 
40 and 1940-50 decades, by color, sex, 
and age. This table illustrates the vast 
amount of information about the 
sources of growth that can be accumu- 
lated by combining the two estimating 
procedures. 


®C. Horace Hamilton and F. M. Hender- 
son, “Use of the Survival Rate Method in 
Measuring Net Migration,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XXXIX: 
226 (June, 1944). 





FAMILISM AND SUBURBANIZATION: ONE TEST OF THE SOCIAL 
CHOICE HYPOTHESIS* 


by Wendell Bell+ 


ABSTRACT 


Familism, upward vertical mobility, and consumership are among social 
choice patterns that may be linked to the recent suburban move in Ameri- 
can society. An increasing segment of the population of the United States 
seems to be choosing familism as an important element in their life style; 
and it is hypothesized that the suburban move expresses an attempt to find 
a more suitable location than the central city in which to conduct family life. 

Data collected from 100 recent movers to two suburbs in the Chicago 
area supported the hypothesis, in that 83 per cent of the respondents gave 
familistic reasons for their move. However, most respondents gave more 
than one reason, consumership being involved in 53 per cent and upward 
mobility aspirations in about 10 per cent of the cases. In addition, a “quest 
for community” is indicated in 73 per cent of the cases. It is concluded that 
the new suburbanite seems to be seeking a way of life in which family, 
community, and immediate enjoyment through living the “good life” are 


dominant and interdependent ends. 


INTRODUCTION 


Social choice and population types. — 
Within certain population types, the re- 
lationship between the food economy 
and population growth fairly well re- 
sembles the conditions described by 
Malthus.’ These societies, described by 
Notestein as having high growth po- 
tential* and described by Schultz as 
having endogenous relationships be- 
tween the agricultural economy and 
population changes,’ contain popula- 
tions which tend to expand to the limits 
of the food supply. In these societies, 


*A paper read at a joint session of the 
American and Rural Sociological Societies, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 31, 1955. This re- 
search was accomplished with the coopera- 
tion of the Center for Metropolitan Studies, 
Northwestern University. Walter C. Kauf- 
man made important contributions to this 
paper. 

tNorthwestern University, Evanston, Il. 

1Thomas Robert Malthus, An Essay on 
the Principle of Population as It Affects Fu- 
ture Improvement of Society, 1798. 

? Frank W. Notestein, “Population — The 
Long View,” in Theodore W. Schultz, Food 
for the World (Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945). 

* Theodore W. Schultz, The Economic Or- 
ganization of Agriculture (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1953). 


the “positive checks” of Malthus oper- 
ate to control population size; birth 
rates remain high and relatively stable, 
variations in population growth being 
tied to variations in the death rate. Al- 
though a large proportion of the 
world’s people still live under such 
conditions, it has been demonstrated 
that in other societies, especially large- 
scale industrial societies, population 
changes cannot be explained by changes 
in the agricultural sector of the econ- 
omy.‘ These societies are freed from 
the Malthusian limits, and population 
variations within them will be an ex- 
pression of a wide range of alternatives 
for individuals, death rates being char- 
acteristically low and stable and varia- 
tions in population growth being tied 
to variations in the birth rate rather 
than to variations in the death rate. 
Thus the pressure of the population on 
the food supply no longer explains pop- 
ulation growth in such societies as the 
United States, and other explanatory 
concepts are needed. A range of avail- 
able choices which may affect the birth 
rate have been postulated. These in- 


* Ibid. 
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FAMILISM AND SUBURBANIZATION 


clude familism, upward vertical mobil- 
ity, and consumership, among others. 


The three alternative choice patterns 
defined.—By familism is meant invest- 
ment in the familial system of the 
society; marriage at young ages, a 
short childless time-span after mar- 
riage, large families, and other such 
characteristics are indicators of fami- 
lism. By upward mobility is meant 
movement into social positions of 
greater prestige, property, and power. 

These are fairly common notions and 
many writers have discussed the rela- 
tionship between the family and eco- 
nomic systems, usually positing an in- 
verse relationship between familism 
and upward vertical mobility.’ Recent 


SE. Digby Baltzell, “Social Mobility and 
Fertility within an Elite Group,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, 31 (Oct., 1953), 
pp. 411-420; Jerzy Berent, “Fertility and 
Social Mobility,” Population Studies, 5 
(Mar., 1952), pp. 244-260; Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and Paul-Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage (Chicago, Ill.: Lippincott, 1953); 
Theodore Caplow, Sociology of Work (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954); Rudolph Heberle, “Social Factors in 
Birth Control,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 6 (Dec., 1941), pp. 794-805; John F. 
Kantner and Clyde V. Kiser, “The Inter- 
relation of Fertility, Fertility Planning, and 
Intergenerational Social Mobility,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, 32 (Jan., 1954), 
pp. 69-103; E. E. Lemasters, “Social Class 
Mobility and Family Integration,” Marriage 
and Family Living, XVI (Aug., 1954), pp. 
226-232; Sverre Lysgaard, “Social Stratifi- 
cation and the Deferred Gratification Pat- 
tern” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Pur- 
due University, 1952); Alva Myrdal, Nation 
and Family (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941); Ruth Reimer and Clyde V. Kiser, 
“Economic Tension and Social Mobility in 
Relation to Fertility Planning and Size of 
Planned Family,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, 32 (Apr., 1954), pp. 167-231; 
Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems 
(3rd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1942); Charles F. Westoff, “The 
Changing Focus of Differential Fertility Re- 
search: The Social Mobility Hypothesis,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 31 
(Jan., 1953), pp. 24-38; and Robert F. 
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writers have pointed out, for example, 
that the investment of time and money 
in family life may have deleterious 
consequences for upward mobility; 
and, conversely, that the investment of 
time and money in one’s career may 
limit one’s family life by delaying mar- 
riage or postponing children. 

Those persons who eschew invest- 
ment in either career or family and pre- 
fer having as high a standard of living 
as possible in the present represent the 
consumership choice pattern.* These 
persons expend their efforts on “having 
a good time,” “living it up,” or “enjoy- 
ing life as much as possible,” and they 
do this in ways which are unconnected 
with family or career goals.’ 


THE HYPOTHESIS 

There is some evidence that these al- 
ternative choice patterns and the re- 
cent shift of population to the suburbs 
may be linked together, although there 
does not seem to be complete agree- 
ment concerning which choice patterns 
are most reflected in the suburban 
shift. Demographic comparisons be- 
tween central cities and their suburbs 
have shown that there is generally a 
higher socio-economic status group in 
the suburbs, suggesting that vertical 
mobility was involved in the suburban 
move.® On the other hand, these com- 





Winch, The Modern Family (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952). 

* There is a characteristic economic con- 
sumption pattern associated with each of 
the choice patterns. Certain types of pur- 
chases should be more typical of those who 
have chosen familism, other types more 
typical of those who are upward-mobile, 
and still other types more typical of those 
classified in the “consumership” pattern as 
the term is used here. 

7A more complete statement of these 
three choice patterns and their implications 
has been made by Scott A. Greer, in 
“Working Papers Toward a Theory of So- 
cial Choice” (mimeo., Occidental College, 
1955). 

8’ For example, see J. Allan Beegle, “Char- 


acteristics of Michigan’s Fringe Population,” 
[footnote continued on neat page) 
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parisons also have shown for the sub- 
urbs a larger family size, more married 
males, more intact families, and more 
women not in the labor force, suggest- 
ing that a preference for familism was 
reflected in the outward move. Statis- 
tically analyzed surveys as well as im- 
pressionistic articles by popular writ- 
ers have reflected one or another as- 
pect of these two themes, and in some 
cases both themes are present.° 

The hypothesis of this study is that 
the move to the suburbs expresses an 
attempt to find a location in which to 
conduct family life which is more suit- 
able than that offered by central cities, 
i.e., that persons moving to the suburbs 
are principally those who have chosen 
familism as an important element of 
their life styles. This is not offered as 
a complete explanation of the move to 
the suburbs. The sheer growth of our 
cities has brought about an expansion 
into the areas around them. This 
hypothesis concerns the selective or 


Rural Sociology, XII:3 (Sept., 1947), pp. 
254-263; Donald J. Bogue, “A Few Facts 
about Chicago’s Suburbs,” Chicago Com- 
munity Inventory (1954); Beverly Duncan, 
“Demographic and Socio-economic Charac- 
teristics of the Population of the City of 
Chicago and the Suburbs and Urban 
Fringe: 1950,” Chicago Community Inven- 
tory (1954); U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special 
Reports, Pt. V, chap. A, “Characteristics by 
Size of Place.” 

°E.g. see Richard Dewey, “Peripheral 
Expansion in Milwaukee County,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 54 (Sept., 1948), 
pp. 118-125; E. Gartly Jaco and Ivan Bel- 
knap, “Is a New Family Form Emerging in 
the Urban Fringe?” American Sociological 
Review, 18 (Oct., 1953), pp. 551-557; Harry 
Henderson, “The Mass Produced Suburbs” 
(in 2 parts), Harpers, Vol. 207 (Nov. and 
Dec., 1953), passim; Myles W. Rodehaver, 
“Fringe Settlement as a Two-Directional 
Movement,” Rural Sociology, XII:1 (Mar., 
1947), pp. 49-57; Nathan L. Whetten, “Sub- 
urbanization as a Field for Sociological Re- 
search,” Rural Sociology, XVI:4 (Dec., 
1951), pp. 319-330; and William H. Whyte, 
Jr., “The Transients” (in 4 parts), Fortune, 
49 (May, June, July, and Aug., 1953), pas- 
sim. 
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differentiating factors involved in the 
movement. 


THE SAMPLE 


One hundred interviews were ob- 
tained in two adjacent suburbs in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. These were 
Park Ridge and Des Plaines, both of 
which have had relatively large in- 
creases since the end of World War II. 
Park Ridge increased 37.6 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 and about 44.6 per 
cent between 1950 and 1955. Des Plaines 
has had a somewhat larger relative 
growth, increasing its population 57.5 
per cent between 1940 and 1950 and 
about 80 per cent between 1950 and 
1955. Both have increased every dec- 
ade since 1880; the largest relative in- 
crease over the years in each case oc- 
curred during the 1920’s. Both sub- 
urbs are primarily residential in char- 
acter, and are located along a Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway commuter 
line. Park Ridge has a somewhat high- 
er average income, occupation, and ed- 
ucation than does Des Plaines; and the 
sample, having been drawn from both 
places, contains a relatively wide range 
with respect to economic status char- 
acteristics. Thirty-two per cent of the 
sample are classified as blue-collar; 24 
per cent, lower white-collar; and 44 
per cent, upper white-collar.*® 

A sample of dwelling units was ran- 
domly drawn from those areas where 
about 30 per cent or more of the hous- 
ing consisted of post-World War II 
building. Substitution of next-door 
neighbors was allowed in case the se- 
lected respondent refused or was not at 
home. Half of the field work was done 


10 Professionals, managers, officials, and 
proprietors were classified upper white- 
collar; clerical and sales workers were 
classified lower white-collar; and crafts- 


men, foremen, operatives, private house- 
hold workers, service workers, and labor- 
ers were classified blue-collar. None of 
the sample dwelling units contained per- 
sons reporting the occupations of farm la- 
borer, farm manager, or farm proprietor. 
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on the weekends in order to obtain 
about an equal split between men and 
women respondents. The interviewing 
was done during the early summer of 
1955. Most of the interview schedule 
was memorized by the interviewers, 
and the average interview was about 
30 minutes long. 


THE FINDINGS 


Sixty-eight per cent of the respond- 
ents had been living in Chicago just 
prior to their present move to the sub- 
urbs; 24 per cent came from nearby 
areas, mostly other suburbs, outside of 
Chicago; and only 8 per cent came 
from other places. Persons of lower 
socio-economic status were more likely 
to have moved from Chicago than were 
those of higher socio-economic status— 
88 per cent of the blue-collar, 62 per 
cent of the lower white-collar, and 57 
per cent of the upper white-collar per- 
sons reported their last residence with- 
in the city limits of Chicago. 

Characteristically, the suburbanites 
interviewed had been apartment dwell- 
ers before moving to their present resi- 
dence, 65 per cent so reporting. Thus 
the shift to these two suburbs typically 
involves not only a move from the cen- 
tral city, but also entails a move from 
an apartment to a house. 

The bulk of each interview was de- 
voted to probing the reasons the re- 


TABLE 1. Broap CLasses oF REASONS GIVEN 
FOR MOVING TO THE SUBURBS, AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS MENTION- 

InG Eacu TYPE 








Type of reason Per cent* 





Better for children 81 
Enjoy life more 77 
Husband's job a 
Near relatives 14 
3 








*Since many respondents gave more than one 
reason, the sum of the percentages does not equal 
100. 
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TABLE 2. PerRcenTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPE- 
CIFIC REASONS IN THE “BETTER FOR 
CHILDREN” CATEGORY 








Specific reasons for moving | Per cent 


to the suburbs 





| 723 


19.7 
14.3 


Physical reasons (N = 172): 


More space outside house.... 

More space inside house 

“The outdoors” (fresh air, 
sunshine, etc.) 

Less traffic 

Cleaner 


12.6 


—" 
aor 
fo) 


: Se epee 
Conoannwne~s ~aeo& ws 


% 


Social reasons (N = 66): 


Better schools 

“Nice” children to play with. 
Other children to play with.. 
More organized activities.... 
Home of own (security) 
Adults “nice” to children.... 
Better churches 


— 


SOoHNNOS 


100.0 


Total reasons in this category 
(N = 238) 








spondent gave for moving to the sub- 
urbs. The reasons given for the move 
were classified into five broad cate- 
gories (Table 1). Four-fifths of the 
respondents gave reasons which had to 
do with bettering conditions for their 
children. Three-fourths of these re- 
sponses concerned physical features of 
the suburbs in contrast to those of the 
city (Table 2). More space outside the 
house with less traffic and cleaner 
areas were cited as allowing the chil- 
dren to play out of doors “like children 
should,” with much less worrv and su- 
pervision on the pari vf the parents 
Also, the fresh air, sunshine, and other 
features of “the outdoors” were men- 
tioned as providing a “more healthy” 
life for the children. Living in a single- 
family detached house—instead of next 
to, above, or below other persons as 
in an apartment—was cited as giving 
the children more freedom to run and 
play in the house without the constant 
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repressive demands of the parents. Al- 
so, the additional space inside the 
house, according to the respondents, al- 
lows the children to have a place of 
their own within the house, and per- 
mits them to “be children” without 
constantly “being on top” of their par- 
ents. Naps are less interfered with in 
the quiet of the suburbs. 

Only a quarter of the responses hav- 
ing to do with moving for the chil- 
dren’s sake referred to social factors. 
The most frequent reason was the be- 
lief that the schools would be better in 
that classes would be smaller, more in- 
dividual attention would be given by 
the teachers, and the teachers in the 
suburbs would be more interested in 
the children as well as generally more 
competent than those in Chicago. Oth- 
er features concerning the social 
aspect of suburban living thought 
to be better for children were the 
following: other children of about the 
same age to serve as playmates for the 
respondent’s children; more organized 
activities available for children; own- 
ing one’s own home, which gives the 
children a sense of security they could 
never get in an apartment; other adults 
in the suburbs have children and, 
therefore, the adults treat all children 
with understanding; and better church- 
es in the suburbs to which the children 
can go. 

In 9 per cent of these responses (a 
third of those classed as “social”) there 
were words to the effect that there 
were “nicer” children in the suburbs to 
serve as playmates for one’s children. 
When this reason was given, extensive 
probing was employed to determine 
whether or not an upward mobility 
motif was involved. In one case this 
seemed to be so. The mother said, “We 
moved here mainly because of my 
daughter. The environment and schools 
are better, and her companions are of 
high caliber.” (Interviewer probed 
“high caliber.”) “I mean more highly 
educated families.” (Interviewer asked 
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what difference that made.) “If it’s a 
girl I suppose you're thinking of who 
she’s going to marry and grow up 
with.” (Pause.) “When it comes down 
to it, it’s a matter of income isn’t it? 
We want to give our child the best pos- 
sible chance.” (Interviewer asked what 
she meant by “chance.”) “So she can 
enjoy life to the fullest and live gra- 
ciously, I suppose.” 

This case was an exception, however, 
for probing indicated that other re- 
spondents giving this response seemed 
to be referring to their belief that there 
are fewer “juvenile delinquents” and 
“bad” influences among their children’s 
playmates in the suburbs. Thus, the 
response generally seems to indicate a 
maintenance of present social status 


TABLE 3. PerRcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPE- 
CIFIC REASONS IN THE “ENJoy LiFe 


Specific reasons for moving 


P 
to the suburbs ams 





Physical reasons (N = 141): 


“The outdoors” (fresh air, 
sunshine, etc.) 

Gardening and “puttering 
around the house” 

Quiet 

Less crowded 

Cleaner 

More modern conveniences 


Social reasons (N = 179): 


Friendly neighbors 

Feeling of belonging 

Easier living, slower pace... . 

Home of own (investment) .. 

Privacy 

Age, marital, and family 
status the same 

Financial status the same.... 

“Higher class” of people 

Education the same 

Racial stock the same 

Friends moved here 

Occupational level the same. 


Sore NRw kw AIH oF 
CONN®Mme i 


Total reasons in this 
category (N = 320) 
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rather than upward mobility aspira- 
tions for children. 

Three-fourths of the respondents 
(Table 1) gave reasons for their move 
to the suburbs which have been classi- 
fied as “enjoying life more.” These are 
shown in detail in Table 3. In these 
reasons, social features were men- 
tioned more often than the physical 
features of the suburbs as being im- 
portant influences in the decision to 
move. The respondents expected more 
friendly neighbors, greater participa- 
tion in the community, and easier liv- 
ing at a slower pace than they had had 
in the city. 

Another theme was the “people-like- 
ourselves” idea. Some respondents said 
they wanted to live in a neighborhood 
where people had the same age, mari- 
tal, family, financial, educational, occu- 
pational, or ethnic status as themselves. 
Ten per cent of the responses fell into 
this category, and extensive probing 
seemed to indicate that the mobility 
motif was not involved. Instead, it ap- 
peared that it was more a matter of 
feeling more comfortable and having 
more in common with persons cf sim- 
ilar interests. For example, a white- 
collar man living in a predominantly 
blue-collar block indicated that he 
would move elsewhere in the suburbs 
because he didn’t have much of a com- 
mon interest with his neighbors. He 
went on to say that his chief concern, 
although by no means his only one, 
was the fact that none of his neighbors 
played bridge. 

Only 9 per cent of the respondents 
indicated that one of their reasons for 
moving to the suburbs was that they 
expected a “higher class” of person to 
be living there as compared with the 
central city. When probed on this 
point, the respondents referred to high- 
er education and income, better occu- 
pations — especially engineering and 
sales occupations—good manners, quiet 
rather than loud and boisterous habits, 
a gracious manner of living, and intel- 
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ligence. Certainly, a mobility motif 
must be admitted in most of these 
cases, but even here some persons 
seemed to be trying to find a group of 
persons “like themselves” with which 
to live, rather than trying to “better 
themselves” socially. 

The physical features which attract- 
ed these suburbanites were the fresh 
air, sunshine, growing trees and other 
characteristics of the “open country” in 
contrast to the central city; also, the 
opportunity to garden and to “putter” 
around their “own home” was impor- 
tant. The quiet, lack of congestion, 
and cleanliness of the suburbs were 
also mentioned, as was the fact that a 
new house with modern conveniences 
was to be had in the suburbs for a 
lower price than its equivalent in the 
city. 

As is also shown in Table 1, a fifth 
of the respondents said that the hus- 
band’s job was a factor in their move 
to the suburbs. Of these, more than 
half were transferred without a promo- 
tion or increase in salary or were just 
moving closer to a job which they had 
held for some time. The others, 9 per 
cent of the respondents, indicated 
that their move was a consequence of 
upward mobility, although none felt 
that their move was consequential for 
future increases on the job. 


SOCIAL CHOICE TYPES 


The following interpretation should 
be accepted with caution since these 
findings may not hold for the move- 
ment into suburbs of different types 
from those studied here. Even though 
a fairly wide range with respect to 
value of homes and occupations of the 
respondents was included in the sam- 
ple, different reasons for moving may 
be found in other types of suburbs, 
such as industrial suburbs or suburbs 
in which only families of the very top 
socio-economic stratum reside. For the 
two suburbs studied, however, the find- 
ings are quite convincing. 
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The respondents were classified with 
respect to the dominant theme under- 
lying their reasons for moving to the 
suburbs. Upward vertical mobility 
does not seem to be greatly associated 
with choosing to live in the sub- 
urbs, despite the contention of some 
recent writers. In fact, only 10 per 
cent of the respondents could be classi- 
fied as having upward mobility aspira- 
tions involved in their move to the sub- 
urbs, and even here most of these per- 
sons also had other reasons for moving. 

On the other hand, 31 per cent of the 
respondents can be classified as exem- 
plifying pure familism, and a familistic 
orientation entered into the decision to 
move to the suburbs in a total of 83 
per cent of the cases. That familism as 
it enters into the suburban move is 
largely “conjugal familism” is indicat- 
ed by the fact that only a relatively 
small percentage of the respondents 
moved in order to be closer to relatives 
not living with them while a much 
larger percentage indicated that they 
moved “because of the children.” In 
fact, several who moved because of the 
children also noted that it was a little 
farther away from their relatives—a 
condition which they considered de- 
sirable.” 

In many of the responses which were 
categorized as familistic, it was evident 
that the respondents tended to think of 
the move to the suburbs in terms of the 
move from an apartment to a house. 
Thus, some respondents pointed out 
that if they could have found the same 
house in the city they would have pre- 
ferred to live in the city. Although 
they realized such sections did exist 
within the city, they also noted that 
homes in them cost more than in the 
suburbs. Also in these responses there 
was the definite notion that the move 
from apartment to house was mu- 
tually beneficial for parent and child. 
In fact, several of the wives, according 


11Cf. Jaco and Belknap, op. cit. 
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to their own testimony, had been on 
the verge of nervous collapse living 
with small children in an apartment. 
Since moving to a house in the sub- 
urbs, they reported they were no long- 
er “nervous.” 

In general, the respondents reported 
moving because of the children, but 
they also reported that since they had 
lived in the suburbs they had learned 
to enjoy “suburban living” so much 
that they would never move back to 
the city. Seven per cent of the re- 
spondents, however, said that they 
would move back to an apartment in 
the city as soon as their children were 
married. 

Ten per cent of the respondents were 
classified as pure examples of the con- 
sumership pattern, and an additional 
43 per cent gave consumership reasons 
along with other reasons. 

The three original life styles did not 
seem adequate to account for all of the 
responses given. A fourth theme, la- 
beled the “quest-for-community,” was 
apparent. This was the idea of moving 
to the suburbs to get more friendly 
neighbors, greater community partici- 
pation, and a sense of belonging to the 
community. About 73 per cent of the 
respondents included such reasons as 
important factors in their decision to 
move to the suburbs, and usually this 
was in conjunction with the familistic 
orientation. 

Thus the data support the hypothesis 
that the new suburbanites are largely 
persons who have chosen familism as 
an important element in their life 
styles, and in addition suggest a rela- 
tionship between the desire for com- 
munity participation or sense of be- 
longing and the move to the suburbs.” 

Dewey concluded from his study of 
suburbanization in Milwaukee County 


12 An excellent discussion related to this 
point can be found in Sylvia Fleis Fava, 
“Suburbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
Sociological Review, 21 (Feb., 1956), pp. 
34-37. 
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that the “ ... movement into the rural- 
urban fringe is not a desire to escape 
anything that is inherent in urbanism 
as a way of life....”"* The data of the 


present study, only partially reported 
here,’* confirm that suburbanites, in 
general, desire the advantages of mod- 
ern technology and many of the facili- 
ties of urban “culture.” 


However, if 


18 Dewey, op. cit., p. 125. 

14 Data were also collected concerning the 
features of suburban life which the re- 
spondents liked or disliked “after having 
lived there for a while.” 
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anonymity, impersonality, defilement 
of air and land by industry, apartment 
living, crowding, and constant nervous 
stimulation are inherent in “urbanism 
as a way of life,” as some writers have 
said, then the findings of this study ne- 
cessitate the conclusion that the sub- 
urbanite is seeking an escape from 
many traditional aspects of city living. 
The suburbanite seems to be seeking a 
way of life in which family, com- 
munity, and immediate enjoyment 
through living the “good life” are dom- 
inant and interdependent ends. 





A MULTIPLE CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF FACTORS ASSOCIATED 
WITH ADOPTION OF FARM PRACTICES* 


by Frederick C. Fliegel+ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is an attempt to account for variation in adoption of farm 
practices and to test hypotheses of relationship under controlled conditions. 
A test of the hypothesis of unidimensionality of the adoption variable led 
to the conclusion that adoption could be treated as a single dimension cov- 


ering a range of practices. 


A multiple correlation analysis established that 


familism, contacts for information on farm matters, level of living, and 
attitude toward farm practices account for a significant proportion of 
variation in adoption in farm practices with the other independent variables 


taken into account. 
significantly related to adoption. 


Research on the adoption of techno- 
logical change in agriculture, up to 
1952, was summarized by an ad hoc 
committee of the Rural Sociological 
Society." One suggestion made in the 
committee’s report was that more com- 
prehensive analyses are needed to take 
into account interrelationships among 
factors hypothesized to affect adoption 
of farm practices. The majority of the 
existing studies have dealt with the 
effects of particular variables upon 
adoption. The purpose of this study, 
therefore, is to select a group of inde- 
pendent variables and to test for the 
effects of each of these on adoption of 
farm practices while taking the effects 
of the others into account. 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md., Aug. 29, 
1955. The paper is based on a study of the 
acceptance of farm practices as related to 
family and other group factors, under the 
supervision of E. A. Wilkening and sup- 
ported by the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The writer wishes to ac- 
knowledge the computational assistance of 
the Numerical Analysis Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

+Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa.; formerly, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

1 Rural Sociological Society, Subcommit- 
tee on the Diffusion and Adoption of New 
Farm Practices, Sociological Research on 
the Diffusion and Adoption of New Farm 


Size of operation and authority in farm matters are not 


THE DATA 


Data for this study were taken from 
a survey of family factors as related 
to adoption.. These data were gathered 
by E. A. Wilkening,’ in Sauk County, 
Wisconsin, in 1952. A random sample 
of 170 farm owner-operators with chil- 
dren of high-school age living at home 
were interviewed. Information was 
available on the current use or nonuse 
of a number of Extension-recommend- 
ed farm practices. These practices in- 
cluded both methods and materials in- 
volved in the major types of enter- 
prises occurring in the county sampled. 
Data were also available on sources of 
information on farm matters, formal 
and informal social participation, level 
of living, attitudes toward farm prac- 
tices, structure and function of the 
farm family, and goals toward which 
the farm family was working, as well 
as demographic and other variables. 

These data were used to construct 


Practices, Kentucky AES RS-2 (Lexing- 
ton, June, 1952). 

2E. A. Wilkening, Adoption of Improved 
Farm Practices as Related to Family Fac- 
tors, Wisconsin AES Bull. 183 (Madison, 
1953); “Techniques of Assessing Farm Fam- 
ily Values,” Rural Sociology, XIX:1 (1954), 
pp. 39-49; and “Change in Farm Technolo- 
gy as Related to Familism, Family Decision 
Making, and Family Integration,” American 
Sociological Review, XTX:1 (1954), pp. 29- 
37. 
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ADOPTION OF FARM PRACTICES 


indexes of a range of variables hypoth- 
esized to have effect upon the adoption 
of new farm practices. These variables 
include the following aspects of the 
status, role, and motivation of the farm 
operator: size of farming operation, 
authority in decisions on farm matters, 
familism, sources of information on 
farm matters, level of living, and atti- 
tude toward new farm practices. 

There are two reasons for the selec- 
tion of these variables and no others. 
First, they represent variables which 
have appeared in the literature on 
adoption of farm practices. The intent 
of this study is to test hypotheses of 
relationship while taking into account 
intercorrelations among the independ- 
ent variables. Second, data were 
available as measures of these varia- 
bles. The indexes represent an at- 
tempt to summarize an existent body 
of data in a limited number of com- 
posite measures, so as to make it pos- 
sible to account for as much variation 
in adoption as possible. Suggestions 
will be made as to other variables 
which might be included in this type of 
research, but tests involving such vari- 
ables must await the gathering of new 
data. 


ADOPTION OF FARM PRACTICES 


A study of the existing literature has 
made it apparent that efforts to ac- 
count for variation in adoption of farm 
practices logically should be preceded 
by a more careful specification of the 
adoption variable itself. Previous stud- 
ies have tested hypotheses of relation- 
ship between a number of independent 
variables and different measures of 
adoption. The adoption of particular 
practices, such as hybrid corn,’ has 
been the object of study. Comparisons 


’ Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Gross, “The 
Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn in Two Iowa 
Communities,” Rural Sociology, VIII:1 
(1943), pp. 15-25; and Acceptance and Dif- 
fusion of Hybrid Corn Seed in Two Iowa 
Communities, Iowa AES Bull. 372 (Ames, 
1950). 
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of the correlates of adoption of two or 
more different practices have been 
made.* More general measures of 
adoption, expressed as the percentage 
of a plurality of practices adopted by a 
given individual, have been used. Sev- 
eral studies have suggested differences 
between practices which might war- 
rant treating adoption of some clusters 
of these practices as different from 
adoption of other such clusters. None 


* Neal Gross and M. J. Taves, “Character- 


istics Associated with Acceptance of Rec- 
ommended Farm Practices,” Rural Sociolo- 
gy, XVII:4 (1952), pp. 321-327; H. A. Ped- 
ersen, “Cultural Differences in the Accept- 
ance of Recommended Practices,” Rural So- 
ciology, XVI:1 (1951), pp. 37-49; and R. 
M. Dimit, “Diffusion and Adoption of Ap- 
proved Farm Practices in Eleven Counties 
in Southwest Virginia” (doctoral disserta- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, 1954). 

5 Cf. publications by E. A. Wilkening, Ac- 
ceptance of Improved Farm Practices in 
Three Coastal Plain Counties, North Caro- 
lina AES Tech. Bull. 98 (1952); Adoption of 
Improved Farm demey as Related to 
Family Factors, op. cit.; “Change in Farm 
Technology as Related ‘to Familism .. . 
op. cit.; and his two articles in Rural Soci- 
ology: “A Sociopsychological Approach to 
the Study of the Acceptance of Innovations 
in Farming,” XV:4 (1950), pp. 352-364, and 
“Informal Leaders and Innovators in Farm 
Practices,” XVII:3 (1952), pp. 272-275. 

Also, see articles in Rural Sociology, as 
follows: A. L. Coleman, “Differential Con- 
tact with Extension Work in a New York 
Rural Community,” XVI:3 (1951), pp. 207- 
216; C. P. Marsh and A. L. Coleman, “Farm- 
ers’ Practice-Adoption Rates in Relation to 
Adoption Rates of ‘Leaders,’”  XIX:2 
(1954), pp. 180-181, “The Relation of Kin- 
ship, Exchanging Work, and Visiting to the 
Adoption of Recommended Farm Practices,” 
XIX:3 (1954), pp. 291-293, and “The Re- 
lation of Neighborhood of Residence to 
Adoption of Recommended Farm Practices,” 
XIX: 4 (1954), pp. 385-389; and J. A. Dun- 
can and B. W. Kreitlow, “Selected Cultural 
Characteristics and the Acceptance of Edu- 
cational Programs and Practices,” XIX:4 
(1954), pp. 349-357. 

Gross and Taves, op. cit.; Wilkening, 
“Sources of Information for Improved Farm 
Practices,” Rural Sociology, XV:1 (1950), 
pp. 19-30, and “Change in Farm Technology 
as Related to Familism ... ,” op. cit. 
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TABLE 1. Marrrx or INTERCORRELATIONS* OF ADOPTION OF ELEVEN FARM PRACTICES** 











Rm OoeCeONauhwne 


























*The measure of correlation used is fourfold r. 


**See text footnote 8 or Table 2 for identification « 


of these studies has tested the propo- 
sition that a general variable which 
could be called adoption of farm prac- 
tices exists." 

In the present study, information on 
the adoption or nonadoption of 11 farm 
practices* was used to test the follow- 
ing hypothesis: adoption of any one of 
n practices is not a function of the 


7In a study of adoption of homemaking 
practices, Abell directly attacks the prob- 
lem of unidimensionality in measures of 
adoption involving a plurality of practices 
by using Guttman-type scale analysis. For 
present purposes the results are largely 
negative. The hypothesis of unidimension- 
ality is accepted only where the practices 
are quite homogeneous. This suggests that 
farm-practice adoption will not yield ac- 
ceptable scales except within a very nar- 
row range, say milk-handling practices. 
(See Helen C. Abell, “The Use of Scale 
Analysis in a Study of the Differential 
Adoption of Homemaking Practices,” Rural 
Sociology, XVII: 2 [1952], pp. 161-165.) 

* These practices are: (1) use of 200 lbs. 
or more of recommended fertilizer per acre 
on pasture with last seeding, (2) soil test 
within past three years, (3) use at any time 
of high nitrogen fertilizer on corn as side 
dressing, (4) use of registered sire in 1951, 
(5) clipping of cows’ udders in 1951, (6) 
use of hay baler in 1951, (7) use of 2-4-D 
for weed control in 1951, (8) use of artifi- 
cial insemination in 1951, (9) use of milk- 
ing machine in 1951, (10) use of mechanical 
milk cooler in 1951, (11) use of residual fly 
spray on barn in 1951. 


of practices. 


adoption of any other or all of the n 
practices. 

Factor analysis was chosen as the 
means of testing the hypothesis. For 
each of the 11 practices, nonadoption 
was given a value of zero and adoption 
a value of one. Point correlation’ was 
then used to arrive at the matrix of 
intercorrelations shown in Table 1. It 
was reasoned that if adoption of each 
of the 11 practices was fairly uniformly 
and highly correlated with the first 
factor’® extracted from the matrix the 
null hypothesis could not be accepted. 

The results of the factor analysis are 
shown in Table 2. Since the correla- 
tions of adoption with the first gen- 
eral factor are all greater than .2 and 
are fairly uniform in size, the null hy- 
pothesis cannot be accepted. The con- 
clusion is that a general factor which 
can be called adoption of farm prac- 
tices is in evidence. An index was con- 
structed using the correlation of the 
several adoption variables with the 


®°Q. McNemar, Psychological Statistics 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), 
p. 179. 

10 The method of factoring used is that of 
Hotelling as described in Margaret J. Ha- 
good and D. O. Price, Statistics for Sociolo- 
gists (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952), 
chap. 26. 
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TABLE 2. CorRRELATION OF ADOPTION OF 
ELEVEN FARM PRACTICES WITH FIRST 
GENERAL FACTOR 








Correlation 
with 
Factor 1 


Practices 





444 
-553 
.420 
-650 
426 
.207 
275 
467 
457 
417 
456 


Fertilizer 

Soil test 

Side dressing 
Registered sire 
Clip udders 
Baler 

Weed control 
Artificial insemination .. | 
Milking machine 

Milk cooler 





MPS ENQaPwnr 


— ae 





first factor as weights."' This measure 
can be called an index of adoption of 
farm practices since it reflects a por- 
tion of the common variance of the 
several adoption variables.’” 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Summary variables were constructed 
from the available information in order 
to include in the analysis as many dif- 
ferent kinds of independent variables 
as the data would permit. It was felt 
that this procedure, under controlled 
testing conditions, should precede more 
detailed analysis of particular problem 
areas. The items included in the sum- 
mary measures were assigned arbi- 
trary scores. The scores for the vari- 
ous items were then added for each in- 
dividual and expressed as a percentage 
of the possible score. The indexes were 
subjected to tests for internal consist- 
ency and all items not discriminating 
at the 5-per-cent level were eliminated. 


11 The procedure followed is presented in 
Hagood and Price, ibid., pp. 526-530. 

12 For purposes of comparison with other 
studies based on the same data, the factor- 
weighted index was compared with an ar- 
bitrarily weighted and item-analyzed index 
based on the same 11 practices. The two 
measures were so highly correlated (r = 
.96) that the latter and simpler measure 
was used as the dependent variable in this 
study. 
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Size of operation (Xz) consists of a 
combination of number of crop acres 
and number of milk cows. Restriction 
of the sample to one county in a pre- 
dominantly dairy area means that 
these two items represent as good an 
estimate of the relative extent of the 
agricultural enterprises as can be read- 
ily obtained in a survey of this type. 


Authority with respect to decisions 
on farm matters (Xs) is measured 
through six questions which indicate 
relative concentration of such author- 
ity in the role of farm operator (in 
contrast to other family members shar- 
ing it). The characteristics taken as 
indicating concentration of authority in 
the farm operator are the following: 

1. Deed to farm is in operator’s 
name only. 

2. Chores for children are consid- 
ered important as a duty. 

3. Operator does not consider a 
share arrangement the best 
method of compensating sons 
interested in farming (prefers 
giving “spending money” or 
wages, or no pay at all). 
Operator does not discuss farm 
matters (except buying major 
farm equipment) with wife. 
Operator does not discuss farm 
matters (except buying major 
farm equipment) with sons. 
Operator feels that boys should 
not be free to make their own 
decisions until they are 20 or 21 
years old. 


The index of familism (X4) repre- 
sents an attempt to distinguish the rel- 
ative concentration of efforts of the 
farm family toward achievement of 
group as opposed to individual ends. 
This dimension is usually called “fam- 
ilism,”"* although the operational defi- 
nition of the term varies considerably 


13 See E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The 
Family from Institution to Companionship 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 
527. 
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from study to study. Seven items, each 
emphasizing a different aspect of the 
relationships within the immediate 
family and with respect to a wider cir- 
cle of relatives, were taken as indica- 
tors of familism: 


1. Operator feels that child should 
take over farm. 


2. Operator feels that parents 
ought to encourage children to 
go into farming or some partic- 
ular occupation. 


. Part or all of farm was inherited 
from parents. 

. All of farm labor is provided by 
family. 

. Family visits relatives more 
than nonrelatives. 


6. Education for children is ranked 
low. 


7. Security is ranked high. 


Contacts for information on farm 
matters (Xs) is a measure of exposure 
to and use of formal versus informal 
sources of information. The eight in- 
dicators of contact with formal infor- 
mation sources are: 


1. Operator learned most about 
farming from sources other than 
father. 

. Half or more of family visiting 
takes place outside a three-mile 
radius from residence. 

. At least one son is taking or has 
taken vocational agriculture. 

. Operator has taken vocational 
agriculture. 

. At least one child has had 4-H 
or other project. 


. Operator belongs to, or partici- 
pates in, farm organizations. 

. Operator names an agricultural 
agency as his first contact for 
most information about new 
things in farming. 

. Operator names an agricultural 
agency as his second contact for 
most information about new 
things in farming. 
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The level-of-living index (Xe) is a 
modified form of the Sewell scale." 
Included are 22 items on household fa- 
cilities, equipment, and furnishings, 
and on transportation and communica- 
tion. Participation items, which might 
be included in a measure of this kind, 
have been included in the index of 
contacts for information, to a limited 
extent. 


Attitude toward farm practices (X7) 
is assessed by means of seven questions 
on the respondent’s reaction to the use 
of particular practices on his own farm. 
The practices are not the same as those 
included in the adoption index.'® The 
attitude index is intended to measure a 
general orientation toward technologi- 
cal change independent of actual 
change behavior. 


HYPOTHESIS 

Operational definitions of the de- 
pendent and independent variables 
having been presented, it is now pos- 
sible to state hypotheses of relation- 
ship. The general hypothesis, in null 
form, is: There are no significant re- 
lationships between adoption of new 
farm practices, X:, and any one of the 
independent variables Xz. . . Xz, when 
the effects of the others are taken into 
account. This can be broken down in- 
to six minor hypotheses, corresponding 
to the independent variables. Tests of 
these hypotheses will determine wheth- 
er the apparent relationship of each of 
these factors to adoption remains unal- 
tered when the effects of the other 


factors are controlled. 


14 J. C. Belcher and E. F. Sharp, A Short 
Scale for Measuring Farm Family Living: 
A Modification of Sewell’s Socio-Economic 
Scale, Oklahoma AES Tech. Bull. T-46 
(Stillwater, 1952). 

18 The practices are: Use of hay chopper, 


seeding of alfalfa brome, strip cropping, 
keeping livestock off woodland, use of grass 
silage, production-testing of cows, and sell- 
ing grade-A milk. 
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TABLE 3. Zrro-Orper CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 








Xe XxX; 


























TABLE 4. MuLTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND VARIANCE RATIOS USED IN THE TESTS 
or HYPOTHESES, AND CONCLUSIONS FROM THE TESTS 








j 
Variance ratio 





| 
Multiple correlation coefficient | Conclusion 





R?1.234567 
R?1.34567 
R*1.24567 = 


3156 
.3078 
3092 


| Xe, size of operation, is not related to adoption. 


1.52 Xs, authority in farm matters, is not related 


to adoption. 
*4.67 
*13.29 Xs; 


.2960 
2598 


R?1.23567 = X,, familism, is related to adoption. 


R?1.23467 — contacts for information, is related to 


adoption. 
*19.86 
*11.43 


R?1.23457 Xz, level of living, is related to adoption. 


R?*1,23456 = 


.2322 


.2676 X;, attitude toward farm practices, is related 


| 


to adoption. 





*F = 3.84 is significant at the 5-per-cent levei, with 1 and 163 degrees of freedom. 


ANALYSIS 

Multiple correlation was selected as 
the means of testing the above hy- 
potheses. The correlation of each of 
the independent variables with adop- 
tion and every other independent vari- 
able is shown in Table 3. From this it 
is apparent that neither size of opera- 
tion, X2, nor authority in farm matters, 
Xs, is significantly related to adoption 
of farm practices at the zero-order 
level. Since each of these is signifi- 
cantly correlated with several of the 
other variables, it is useful to retain 
them in the multiple correlation analy- 


sis. They function primarily as control 
variables from the outset. 

In order to test the hypotheses of re- 
lationship, it was necessary to compute 
the multiple correlation coefficient be- 
tween adoption and all six of the inde- 
pendent variables. Then one variable 
at a time was omitted from the com- 
putation and the correlation between 
adoption and the remaining five vari- 
ables was computed. The F-test pro- 
vides a test of the significance of dif- 
ference between the coefficient contain- 
ing all of the independent variables and 
each of the lower-order coefficients 


(containing 6-1 independent varia- 
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bles).** It is on the basis of this test 
that the hypotheses are accepted or 
rejected. The level of significance used 
in this study is 5 per cent. Table 4 
shows the results of the analysis. 

The general null hypothesis cannot 
be accepted. Four of the six independ- 
ent variables are shown to account 
for a significant portion of the varia- 
tion in adoption of farm practices when 
the remaining independent variables 
are taken into account. The conclu- 
sion is that the four independent vari- 
ables—familism, contacts for informa- 
tion, level of living, and attitude to- 
ward farm practices—are significantly 
related to adoption. Two of the inde- 
pendent variables, size of operation 
and authority in farm matters, are not 
significantly related to adoption. 

In an earlier study based on these 
data, Wilkening tested hypotheses of 
relationship between several family 
variables and adoption of farm prac- 
tices.’ The variables used in the pres- 
ent analysis are in large part derived 
from the earlier study and incorporate 
a number of Wilkening’s suggestions 
for improvement of the measures. The 
index of familism used here differs 
operationally from that used by Wil- 
kening. Cases where the respondent 
was the wife were omitted, on the as- 
sumption that this would enhance uni- 
dimensionality in the index. A second 
change involved a decrease in items 
on informal contact between the re- 
spondent’s family and their kin, to 
provide a better balance among the 
several aspects of familism included in 
the measure. Only one such item, on 
visiting relatives versus visiting non- 
relatives, was retained. Finally, the 
amount of labor provided by the fam- 
ily and the value placed on security 
and education were included as likely 
correlates of the other familism items. 


16 McNemar, op. cit., p. 266. 
17 Wilkening, “Change in Farm Technol- 


ogy as Related to Familism .. .,” op. cit. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
results in the two studies are quite dif- 
ferent. The present data show a sig- 
nificant and negative correlation be- 
tween familism and adoption at the 
zero-order level, and the significant 
correlation is also found when the oth- 
er variables are taken into account. 
The hypothesis of no relationship is 
therefore not accepted. Wilkening, on 
the other hand, could not reject the 
null hypothesis and he found the ex- 
isting relationship to be positive in 
direction. 

Similar comments can be made about 
the other family variable, the index of 
authority in farm matters. Wilkening 
used an index of father-centered de- 
cision making. This index was revised 
and renamed for the present analysis. 
Two items which Wilkening suggested 
were added. These are the items re- 
ferring to discussion of farm matters 
with sons, and the method of payment 
for sons interested in farming. Sev- 
eral other items, having reference 
mainly to decisions on family matters 
such as household purchases and the 
activities of younger children, were 
omitted. The result is a more restrict- 
ed focus upon decisions having direct 
reference to management of the farm 
enterprise. The null hypothesis can- 
not be rejected in either study. The 
zero-order relationship between the in- 
dependent variable and adoption is in 
the expected, negative direction in the 
present study; but this was not the 
case in the earlier study.” 

The remaining tests of hypotheses 
can be summarized briefly. The lack 
of significant relationship between size 
of operation and adoption is contrary 


18 Wilkening found that two items bear- 
ing on the relationship between father and 
son, but not included in the index of 
father-centered decision making, were as- 
sociated with adoption in the expected, 
negative direction. These items were in- 
cluded in the index used in the present 
study. (See Wilkening, ibid.) 
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to the findings of several other stud- 
ies.*° Since the sample was restricted 
to full-time operators in a single coun- 
ty, it is probable that a sample includ- 
ing more extreme variations in this 
measure would show different results. 
Whether a significant relationship ob- 
tains or not, however, it is considered 
useful to include a size variable in ac- 
counting for variance in adoption. The 
reason, as stated previously, is that 
size of operation is related to other 
independent variables, and this rela- 
tionship should be taken into account 
in explaining variation in adoption. 
Significant relationships between 
adoption and contacts for information, 
and adoption and level of living, have 
been found in several other studies.” 
Since the relationship between the two 
independent variables has been the ob- 
ject of research in its own right,” it 


19 Neal Gross, “The Differential Charac- 
teristics of Accepters and Non-Accepters of 
an Approved Agricultural Technological 
Practice,” Rural Sociology, XIV:2 (1949), 
pp. 148-156; Ryan and Gross, op. cit.; Gross 
and Taves, op. cit.; Wilkening, Acceptance 
of Improved Farm Practices in Three 
Coastal Plain Counties, op. cit. 

20 For relationships between adoption and 
contacts for information, see: C. R. Hoffer, 
Acceptance of Approved Farming Practices 
Among Farmers of Dutch Descent, Michi- 
gan State College AES Special Bull. 316 
(East Lansing, 1942); Gross, op. cit.; Ryan 
and Gross, op. cit.; Gross and Taves, op. cit.; 
Wilkening, “Sources of Information for Im- 
proved Farm Practices,” op. cit., Acceptance 
of Improved Farm Practices in Three 
Coastal Plain Counties, op. cit., and Adop- 
tion of Improved Farm Practices as Related 
to Family Factors, op. cit. 

For relationships between adoption and 
level of living, see: Coleman, op. cit.; Wil- 
kening, Acceptance of Improved Farm Prac- 
tices in Three Coastal Plain Counties, op. 
cit., and Adoption of Improved Farm Prac- 
tices as Related to Family Factors, op. cit. 

21H. F. Lionberger, “Some Characteristics 
of Farm Operators Sought as Sources of 
Farm Information in a Missouri Commu- 
nity,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:4 (1953), pp. 
327-338; Wilkening, “Sources of Informa- 
tion for Improved Farm Practices,” op. cit., 
and Acceptance of Improved Farm Prac- 
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was regarded as of: particular impor- 
tance to take their intercorrelation into 
account in the present study. Each 
was found to account for a significant 
proportion of variation in adoption 
when the other independent variables 
were taken into consideration. 
Originally, in Wilkening’s study, the 
index of attitude toward farm practices 
was intended to be a dependent vari- 
able. An expression of favor or dis- 
favor toward a given practice could be 
considered a measure of acceptance of 
that practice, similar to use or nonuse 
of the particular practice. The intent 
of the present analysis was to tap a 
more general dimension of favor or 
disfavor toward new things in farming, 
independent of adoption as here de- 
fined. This was done by using differ- 
ent practices in the two measures. Ex- 
pressions of favor or disfavor toward 
seven practices were used in construct- 
ing the index of attitude. Current use 
of eleven practices, not including the 
seven of the other index, was the cri- 
terion used in the measure of adoption. 
Thus an attempt was made to account 
for variation in adoption by way of a 
general measure of attitude toward 
new practices in farming. The rela- 
tionship was found to be significant. 


IMPLICATIONS 


A coefficient of multiple correlation 
of .57 between the six independent var- 
iables and adoption of farm practices 
indicates that a great deal of the vari- 
ance in adoption (68 per cent) remains 
to be accounted for. Future studies 
can not only refine the measures used 
here but also introduce new variables, 
in order to arrive at a better predictive 
device. Differences in _ intelligence 
should be included in research designs 
at the earliest opportunity. This could 
be accomplished by including a num- 
ber of carefully designed questions in 
an interview schedule. Existing high- 


tices in Three Coastal Plain Counties, op. 
cit. 
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school testing records offer a second 
possibility, although presenting a sam- 
pling problem by excluding subjects 
with less than high-school education. 
Measures of personality adjustment 
and such variables as relative rigidity 
or flexibility of reacting to situations 
offer other possibilities through direct 
measurement. 

Because of the complexity of the de- 
pendent variable, the introduction of 
additional independent variables to ac- 
count for variation in a measure of 
adoption, such as used in this study, 
would not necessarily produce a useful 
causai argument. It is known that the 
intercorrelation of the measures of 
adoption of the plurality of practices 
used here is relatively low (Table 1). 
It is also known that the first common 
factor, which is the basis for construc- 
tion of a general measure of adoption, 
accounts for only 20 per cent of the 
variation in the correlation matrix. 
The next research steps then suggest 
themselves. An effort should be made 
to specify the dimensions of the gen- 
eral adoption variable. This can be 
accomplished through the extraction of 
a group of correlated factors which can 
account for a majority of the common 
variance among the particular adop- 
tion variables. Studies could then be 
designed to account for variation in 
these several dimensions of adoption. 
Parallel studies could also be made to 
investigate the correlates of adoption 
of particular practices, probably con- 
centrating on those adoptions which 
can be shown to be most nearly unique 
(i.e, show lowest correlations with 
other adoptions). 
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The preceding paragraphs have men- 
tioned two general possibilities for fu- 
ture research which are considered of 
equal importance. First is the need for 
inclusion of new variables in study de- 
signs. As some possibilities are ruled 
out or controlled, others may be taken 
into consideration, thereby gradually 
reducing the unexplained proportion of 
variation in adoption of practices. And 
second is the need for better approxi- 
mations of true measurement of the 
variables included in a study. This 
rests on the assumption that regulari- 
ties are existent in empirical events 
and that these can be observed by the 
scientist. 

There are two reasons for the above 
suggestions. The first of these involves 
the derivation of a generally valid 
causal argument which can account 
for differences in adoption of practices. 
The adoption of farm practices is of 
substantial concern to action agencies. 
It is important, therefore, not only to 
develop an argument which will per- 
mit causal inference but also to single 
out those factors which can be manipu- 
lated, thereby permitting actual con- 
trol of the behavior under study. A 
second and closely related reason is the 
need to develop a body of theory which 
is at least relevant to this particular 
aspect of behavior. If this can be ac- 
complished, it will permit derivation 
of propositions to facilitate research on 
the adoption of farm practices. It will 
also permit closer coordination of ef- 
forts and knowledge in this area with 
those in other problem areas, to the 


benefit of both. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


PERSONALITY TESTING THE FARM 
POPULATION 


by Murray A. Straust 


In connection with many rural sociologi- 
cal research problems it is of increasing im- 
portance to obtain data concerning certain 
somewhat elusive personal characteristics. 
Foremost among the needed data are meas- 
urements of attitudes, values, and person- 
ality. In the study of adoption of recom- 
mended farm practices, for example, it is 
felt that personality traits may have a di- 
rect bearing on adoption. Yet the author 
knows of no instance of rural sociological 
research in which personality tests have 
been given to a probability sample in the 
normal course of interviewing in the re- 
spondent’s home.! The purpose of this note 
is to report the fact that in at least one in- 
stance it has been found possible to ad- 
minister two personality tests under such 
conditions, with only two refusals out of 
seventy. It is hoped that mention of this 
fact, together with a brief description of 
the research context and the field tech- 
niques believed responsible for its success, 
will encourage other researchers to explore 
the possibilities along this line. 

The study dealt with settlement progress 


¢t State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

The studies of Chapin and his students using 
the well-known post-factum matching technique of 
experimental control provide early examples of the 
successful field use of personality tests in an urban 
setting. Mandel used the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory and the Minnesota Survey of Opinions in a 
study of Boy Scout participation and community 
adjustment. Chapin and Jahn used the Minnesota 
Survey of Opinions in studies of the effects of slum 
clearance and work relief. (See F. 8S. Chapin, Ze 
perimental Designs in Sociological Research (2nd 
ed.;: New York: Harper & Bros., 1955).) 

Since this manuscript was submitted, three other 
studies reporting personality testing in the field 
have come to the author's attention. I, A. Spauld- 
ing has published an analysis of the picture-inter- 
pretation and draw-a-man test responses of two 
farmers. (See Farm-Operator Time-Space Orienta- 
tione and the Adoption of Recommended Farming 
Practices, Rhode Island AES Bull. 330 [Kingston, 
1955)}.) Projective tests were also used by Sanford 
and Rosenstock in a study of leadership and au- 
thoritarianism, for an area probability cluster sam- 
ple of 963 Philadelphia residents. (See F. H. San- 
ford and J. Rosenstock, “Projective Techniques on 
the Doorstep,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLVII [1952], pp. 3-16.) W. J. Kim- 
ball, Assistant County Agricultural Agent, Eaton 
County, Michigan, interviewed 52 Eaton County 
families in 1956. He used a forced-choice type of 
schedule to measure values or goals in life, and 25 
test items from the Authoritarian Personality 


in a new irrigation project? and was con- 
cerned in part with the question of what 
personal characteristics distinguish the most 
successful from the least successful settlers. 
Preliminary investigation revealed wide 
differences in the degree of success achieved 
by settlers having very similar backgrounds 
in regard to such characteristics as farm ex- 
perience, age, and capital. This led to the 
hypothesis that the personalities of the op- 
erator and his family are a major factor ac- 
counting for the variation in success in new 
land settlement. The question which had 
to be faced was whether it was possible to 
select a probability sample and administer 
a personality test in the course of a normal 
interview in the respondent’s home. It was 
decided to attempt to administer three tests 
to the sample settlers. The first of these is 
a personality test (the Gordon Personal 
Profile) designed to measure “ascendancy,” 
“responsibility,” “emotional stability,” and 
“sociability.” The second is a rural atti- 
tudes and values test still in the process of 
development (the Straus Rural Attitudes 
Profile), designed to measure “innovation 
proneness,” “rural life preference,” “pri- 
mary group preference,” and “economic 
motivation.”* In addition, the short form of 
the Wesley Rigidity Scale was adminis- 
tered. 

Personality tests have long been given to 
“captive populations” such as schools and 
clubs, and indeed this forms the basis of 
much sociological knowledge in areas such 
as the family and personality." However, 


Study. (T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950].) 

* See M. A. Straus and B. D. Parrish, The Colum- 
bia Basin Settler: A Study of Social and Economic 
Resources in New Land Settlement, Washington 
State AES Bull. 566 (Pullman, May, 1956); and M. 
A, Straus, “The Role of the Wife in the Settlement 
of the Columbia Basin Project,” in Marriage and 
Family Living (in press). 

* Both of these tests are designed on the “forced- 
choice” principle. The Gordon Personal Profile is 
published by the World Book Company. Standard- 
ization studies of the Straus Rural Attitudes Pro- 
file using a state-wide probability sample of Wash- 
ington farm families have been completed since this 
paper was submitted and are now being analyzed. 
Those interested in experimenting with the prelim- 
inary edition of this test are invited to write the 
author. 

+S. I. Yelen and E. EB. Levitt, “Notes on the Wes- 
ley Rigidity Scale: The Development of a Short 
Form,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
XLIX (1954), pp. 472 f. 

5 See, e.g., M. A. Straus, “Anal and Oral Frustra- 
tion in Relation to Sinhalese Personality,”’ Sociom- 
etry, XX (1957), pp. 21-31; Evelyn M. Duval! and 

[footnote continued on neat page) 
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generalizations from such populations have 
obvious limitations. In recent years, an- 
thropologists have found it possible to give 
tests to the groups they study. In fact, 
projective tests such as the Rorschach and 
the TAT are now almost a standard part of 
the anthropologists’ field equipment.* Work- 
ing in a similar social context, the author 
has administered such tests among villagers 
in Ceylon. If it is possible for a researcher 
to give such tests in exotic cultures with al- 
most no refusals, why not in our own? 
Probably the basic difference between the 
anthropological type situation and that 
faced by the rural sociologist interviewing a 
probability sample in our own society lies 
in the character of the relationship between 
the interviewer and the respondent. In the 
anthropological type situation, the research- 
er’s first step is to become known and ac- 
cepted as a person by the village or tribe. 
Once having gained such acceptance, his 
actions carry a certain degree of legitimacy 
within very broad limits. Obviously such 
personal acquaintance and acceptance can- 
not usually be obtained when interviewing 
probability samples of a state or even a 
county population. However, experience in 
connection with the “Settler Progress 


Study” cited above indicates that effective 


substitutes are possible under certain con- 
ditions. 

The substitutes for personal acceptance 
of the researcher by the respondents are 
several, but can perhaps be summarized by 
stating that in large part they aim to legiti- 
mize the research project rather than the 
researcher. Since these techniques have 
been described in detail elsewhere,’ under 
different headings, the main ones will mere- 
ly be summarized here as follows: (1) use 
of a prestigeful sponsor for the study; 
(2) a personal letter to the respondents; (3) 
stressing the utility of the findings for the 
respondent and his membership and ref- 
erence groups; and (4) stressing the im- 
portance of their cooperation for the suc- 





Annabelle B. Motz, “Are Country Girls So Differ- 
ent?’ Rural Sociology, X:1 (Mar., 1945), pp. 1-12; 
W. H. Sewell and Eleanor E. Amend, “The Influ- 
ence of Size of Home Community on Attitudes and 
Personality Traits,’ American Sociological Review, 
VIII (1943), pp. 180-184. 

*J. Henry et al., “Symposium: Projective Testing 
in Bthnography,” American Anthropologist, LVII 
(1955), pp. 245-270. 

TSee G. A. Lundberg, Social Research (New York: 
Longmans, 1942), pp. 183-186; W. H. Sewell, “Field 
Techniques in Social Psychological Study in a Ru- 
ral Community,” American Sociological Review, XIV 
(1949), pp. 718-726; and W. L. Slocum, L. T. Empey, 
and H. 8. Swanson, “Increasing Responses to Ques 
tionnaires and Structured Interviews,” American So- 
ctological Review, XXI (1956), pp. 221-225. 
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cess of the study, and the fact that others 
are helping out in a similar way. 


In addition to these legitimizing tech- 
niques, the following steps also were taken 
in the present instance: (5) a small number 
of interviewers were selected carefully, 
trained, and given on-the-site supervision; 
(6) the first half of the interview consisted 
of easy-to-answer, “warm up” questions 
dealing with a topic of interest to the re- 
spondents; (7) the confidential nature of 
the material obtained was stressed; (8) the 
interviewers were willing to come at any 
time—night or day, week days, or week 
ends—that the respondent found conveni- 
ent; (9) interviewers were instructed to 
take the side of the respondent in case he 
or she objected (both husband and wife 
were given the tests)—-for example, to say, 
“Yes, some of these questions are pretty 
odd. I had a tough time answering them 
myself. But the people back at the college 
feel that this will turn out to be very use- 
ful information, if everyone takes a try at 
all the questions....” Finally, it should 
be noted that the items for the two main 
tests were intermixed and that they were 
administered as a questionnaire after an 
oral interview of about twenty minutes. 


The specific techniques listed may or may 
not have been the factors responsible for 
the success of this attempt at personality 
testing. Whether they are responsible or 
not, it is at least clear that the skills and 
techniques ordinarily used in sample sur- 
vey work are equally applicable to per- 
sonality testing. Experience with the “Set- 
tler Progress Study,” in fact, has shown it 
to be possible to motivate a probability 
sample toward a study to the extent that 97 
per cent will take a personality test from a 
stranger in their own homes. It demon- 
strates that in the case of personality tests, 
as in the case of many other types of data, 
often more of the resistance lies in the mind 
of the researcher than in the mind of the 
respondent. Most important, this experience 
indicates that many fruitful research de- 
signs calling for test data need no longer 
be regarded as either unworkable or as be- 
ing feasible only with relatively unrepre- 


sentative captive populations.® 


®* Even in those situations where it is clearly im 
possible to use one of the usual attitude or person- 
ality tests there still remains the possibility of 
indirect and disguised techniques. For a discussion 
of these situations and some of the techniques 
which might prove suitable, see M. A. Straus, 
Direct, Indirect, and Disguised Measurement in Ru- 
val Sociological Research, Washington ABS Tech. 
Bull. (Pullman, in press). 
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NEW DISHES TRIED BY SMALL TOWN 
HOMEMAKERS IN 1954 AS COMPARED 
WITH 1943* 


by Dorothy Dickins+ 


In 1943, homemakers in 1,156 families in 
two Delta and two non-Delta towns of Mis- 
sissippi were asked about new dishes served 
in the home during the previous year and 
“who or what” actually caused the new 
dish to be tried. In 1954, homemakers in 
403 families in two Delta and two non- 
Delta towns of Mississippi were asked the 
same questions. In both surveys the towns 
varied in population from about 1,000 to 
about 6,000, half of the respondents were in 
Delta towns and half were in non-Delta 
towns, and about 60 per cent were white 
and about 40 per cent Negro. Families 
keeping house for the first year were not 
included.* 


It is the purpose of this article to com- 
pare for 1943 and 1954: (1) characteristics 
of those trying new dishes, and (2) kinds 
of new dishes and sources of information 
for these. 


THOSE TRYING NEW DISHES 


More white than Negro families tried one 
or more new dishes in each year (Table 1). 
More families, both white and Negro, tried 
new dishes in the wartime (1943) period 
than in 1954. Homemakers in wartime were 
practically forced to try something new be- 
cause of the scarcity of meat, fats, sugar, 
and other food items. Furthermore, special 
emphasis was being given to home garden- 
ing and food preservation as a contribution 
to the war effort. 

The list of new dishes reported is per- 
haps more accurately regarded as a list of 
those remembered, and almost certainly 
does not include all those actually served 
during the year. The fact that a particular 
new dish was remembered would seem to 
mean that quite a change had been made. 


*Published with the approval of the director, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi, as Paper No. 530 (New Series), 
Aug., 1955. 

tMississippi Agricultural 
State College, Miss. 

1 For 1943, data were drawn from the study re- 
ported in Changing Patterns of Food Preparation of 
Small Town Families in Mississippi, Mississippi 
AES Bull. 415 (State College, May, 1945) The 1954 
data were drawn from a larger study of ‘Retailing 
and Family Buying Practices as Related to the 
Marketing of Dairy Products,” a subpreject of the 
Southern Regional Project “Retailing and Family 
Buying Practices Related to the Marketing of 
Food.” The data reported in this paper were se- 
cured only in Mississippi. 


Experiment Station, 
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TABLE 1. PeERceNTAGE OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
HOMEMAKERS WHO REPORTED SERVING ONE 
oR More New DisHes DurRING PREVIOUS 
YEAR, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
New DtsHes SERVED BY THOSE 
ServInG Any, 1943 aNnp 1954 








} Negro 


| 1954 | 1943 | 1954 
Percentage serving | 
| 


White | 
| 


Item 
1943 





one or more new 


83 | 62 69 40 


Average number 
new dishes | 
served by those | 


serving 3.6 | 2.2 1.6 1.6 


Total number 


698 | 232 | 458 | 171 











The new dishes reported included new foods 
(such as carrots for the very first time), 
new combinations (such as carrots and peas 
cooked together for the first time), new 
forms (such as use of frozen strawberries 
for the first time), and new methods of 
cooking (such as cooking meat in foil, or 
at low temperature without water for the 
first time). 

In the 1943 survey, 13 per cent of the new 
dishes were new foods. Seven per cent of 
the new dishes in the 1954 survey were 
new foods. Most new foods in both studies 
were vegetables, but many more new vege- 
tables were tried in 1943, probably because 
with war and “victory gardens” some of the 
little-known vegetables were stressed. The 
most popular type of new dish in both 
periods was a new combination of familiar 
foods. 

White and Negro families in the earlier 
study were divided into upper and lower 
halves in socio-economic status, on the basis 
of monthly rent or rental value of their 
family dwelling. Those in the latter study 
were similarly classified by their net in- 
come during the year preceding the inter- 
view. 

In both years and in both racial groups, 
more of the homemakers in the higher 
socio-economic group tried new dishes; but 
in the war year there was less difference 
between the two socic-economic groups 
than in the peacetime period. Apparently 
wartime shortages forced the lower socio- 
economic group to try the new. The per- 
centages trying one or more new dishes 
were as follows: 
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White 1943 1954 


Lower socio-economic group.. 82 49 
Higher socio-economic group.. 84 75 


Negro 
Lower socio-economic group.. 65 30 
Higher socio-economic group.. 75 47 


TYPES OF NEW DISHES TRIED 


The main difference in new dishes tried 
in 1943 and in 1954 was the emphasis on 
meats and salads in 1954 and on vegetables 
and home preservation in 1943 (Table 2). 
In both periods, dessert was the type of 
new dish most often tried. 

But within each food type there was 
much variation as to the specific dish tried 
in the two periods. For example, in 1954, 
49 per cent of the new desserts tried were 
cakes. In 1943, the percentage of new des- 
serts which were cakes was only 15. Many 
of the desserts tried during wartime in- 
volved saving sugar. 


TABLE 2. PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
New Disues Trrep, 1943 anp 1954 








1954 
(N = 428) 


1943 
(NV = 2,581) 


Type of new dish 





Per cent 
31 32 
14 24 
Vegetables 20 14 
10 18 
Breads and cereals... 8 11 
LARS ° 
Home preservation ... 








*Less than 5 per cent. 


Ground-beef and canned-fish dishes each 
constituted 10 per cent or more of all new 
meat dishes tried in 1943. In 1954, ground- 
beef, chicken, and frozen-fish dishes each 
included 10 per cent or more. But ground- 
beef dishes comprised 33 per cent of the 
new meat dishes in 1954, only 20 per cent 
in 1943. 

In 1943, carrots was the kind of new veg- 
etable dish most often tried. In 1954, 
canned asparagus was the most important. 
More than half the new salads (56 per 
cent) tried in 1954 were congealed salads. 
In the war period, a salad involving a new 
vegetable mixture or a new vegetable was 
most common. In the “bread and cereal” 
group, a new bakery product (including 
ready-to-bake canned breads) was most 
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often tried by the group in 1954—a new 
ready-prepared cereal in 1943. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The homemakers were asked for the 
sources of their information about the new 
dishes tried. Their responses may not in- 
dicate all the actual sources or the most 
important ones, in that the idea for the new 
dish may have been “hatching” for some 
time in the mind of the homemaker and 
first sources may not be recalled. For this 
reason, the question was framed in terms 
of information that caused final action. 

Personal contact with friends, relatives, 
and family members was the most impor- 
tant source of suggestion for new dishes 
tried in both 1943 and 1954 (Table 3). This 
is in agreement with findings of sociologists 
with regard to diffusion of information 
about agricultural practices.? They find that 
the majority of sources of information for 
practices adopted were those involving 
face-to-face relations. 

The mass media were next in importance 
in both surveys. Mass media of the infor- 
mational type (cookbooks, bulletins, maga- 
zines, and newspapers) were more often 
reported in 1954 than in 1943, perhaps be- 
cause of greater availability. One can, for 
example, now purchase for a few cents in 
most chain grocery stores a magazine which 
contains directions for many new kinds of 
dishes. 

In general, professional workers and oth- 
er “educational” sources were not so often 
mentioned for new dishes as research stud- 
ies indicate they are mentioned for cer- 
tain agricultural practices. But trying new 
dishes is not a particularly involved proc- 
ess. If the research had been done on 
child care and training or meal planning 
rather than on new dishes, these “educa- 
tional” sources might have been mentioned 
more frequently. 

The wartime situation of scarcities and 
rationing undoubtedly accounts for the 
larger percentage who originated new 
dishes in 1943. The proportion listing deal- 
ers was almost the same in the two years. 
Dealers as a source of information were 
more often reported for “bread and cereals” 


* For representative literature in this field, see: 
Herbert F. Lionberger, Sources and Use of Farm and 
Home Information by Low-Income Farmers in Mis- 
souri, University of Missouri ABS Res. Bull. 472 
(Columbia, Apr., 1951); How Farm People Accept 
New Ideas, North Central Regional Publication No. 
1, Special Rpt. No. 15, Agricultural Bxtension Serv- 
ice, Iowa State College (Ames, Iowa, Nov., 1955); 
EB. A. Wilkening, Acceptance of Improved Farm 
Practices in Three Coastal Plain Counties, North 
Carolina ABS Tech. Bull. 98 (Raleigh, May, 1952). 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
INFORMATION SOURCES FOR NEW DISHES 
TRIED, 1943 anp 1954 








1954 
(N = 428) 


Source of information (N bag oN 





Per cent 
Personal contacts | 
43 
(29) 
(8) 
(6) 


Relatives 
Family members . 


Personal contacts 


Home economist. . 
Employer* 


Information 
Promotional 


Personal experience. . 15 
4 
100 











” *Listed primarily by Negro respondents. 


than for other types of new dishes tried. 
These foods are usually ready to serve or 
practically so, and few or no directions are 
needed. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

It is considered important that home- 
makers try new foods and new methods of 
preparing familiar foods. Variety and 
change in methods may lead to a more 
nutritious, palatable, and satisfying diet. 

Some implications of the present study 
for food education programs designed to 
increase the use of new dishes include the 
following: (1) The fact that homemakers 
named friends, relatives, and family mem- 
bers more often than any other source of 
information on new dishes suggests that 
effective use of local leaders would maxi- 
mize desirable food changes. (2) The fact 
that homemakers of lower socio-economic 
status tried fewest new dishes suggests a 
need for research on the motivations of 
homemakers in these families. The fact 
that the differences in number of new 
dishes tried by homemakers of lower and 
higher socio-economic status were less dur- 
ing wartime raises a question as to what 
there is in the wartime situation that can 
be used in peacetime to encourage change 
in families of lower socio-economic status. 
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(3) Since mass media, especially of the 
informational type, were an important 
source of information in 1954, it would 
seem that added emphasis might well be 
given to techniques of presenting informa- 
tion about food preparation. Where, in 
what form, and how best to introduce food- 
preparation instructions are problems that 
need attention. 


THE HUMAN CROP OF A RURAL 
CATHOLIC PARISH 


by Gilbert Wolters, O.S.B.+ 


German Catholic rural parishes are often 
sociologically interesting because of their 
cultural homogeneity and stability. One 
such parish is that of St. Mary’s, at St. Ben- 
edict, Kansas—a hamlet near Seneca, the 
county seat of Nemaha County in north- 
east Kansas.1 The writer undertook, in 
1952, to study a group of people born and 
mostly reared in this parish community. 
Some aspects of family life, faithfulness in 
religion, and stability in occupation and 
place of residence were studied, in order to 
determine the effectiveness of the parish 
as a cultural institution. 

The parish baptismal book yielded an ac- 
curate list of names with all the usual iden- 
tifying data. For practical reasons, the 
scope of analysis was narrowed to those 
born in the period 1891-1930, inclusive. In 
this forty-year period there were 1,132 per- 
sons born and baptized at St. Mary’s. Some 
died young and some could not be traced. 
Through interviewing representative mem- 
bers of each family, and through corre- 
spondence, it was possible to obtain data on 
979 persons who lived to adulthood; in 1952, 
the survivors ranged in age from 22 to 62 
years. 

It has been asserted that love of home 
and family life seems to characterize the 
people of St. Mary’s Parish. One not-too- 
conclusive bit of evidence has to do with 
their marriage rate. Of the 979 persons, 
777 (79 per cent) had married. This is an 
impressively high rate, even though a large 
percentage of the people are farmers and 
farmers have the highest marriage rate of 
all socio-economic groups.2 One group, 
those born in 1919, had a 100-per-cent mar- 
riage rate for the adult survivors. The age 
at marriage, as determined from the parish 


#St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kans. 

2Gilbert F. Wolters, O.8.B., A Socio-Economic 
Analysis of Four Rural Parishes in Nemaha County, 
Kansas (pub. Ph.D. thesis; Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University, 1938). 

* Louis I. Dublin, The Facts of Life (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1961), p. 32. 
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records for half the 979 persons, was in line 
with the average in the general population. 

Of the entire group of 979 persons, 32 
married non-Catholics with the proper 
Church permission while 26 contracted 
marriage with non-Catholics without it, 
usually because permission could not be 
obtained. There were 15 divorces. This 
indicates a high degree of Catholic solidar- 
ity and marital stability. Compared with 
the national averages for Catholics, the per- 
centages are very low.’ 

Data on family size were more conclusive. 
For the 777 who married, the average num- 
ber of children was 3.9. However, many 
families were still in the child-bearing pe- 
riod. Persons born in the period 1891 to 
1900, whose families are presumably com- 
pleted, averaged 5.6 children per family. 
The comparable figure for American women 
at the close of their reproductive period 
was 3.2, in 1940. Large families are still 
extremely common among the people of 
German descent in the area. As far as 
Kansas is concerned, perhaps only the Rus- 
sian-German group around Hays, Kansas, 
has been more productive.‘ 

The influence of the home parish and its 
traditions on the birth rate can be seen best 
by comparing those who stayed in the home 
parish and those who left. Among those 
born during the first decade under consid- 
eration, those who stayed averaged 6.7 chil- 
dren and those who left averaged 4.5. There 
were comparable differences for each dec- 
ade. 

Attachment to the land also seems to 
characterize these people. Almost exactly 
half of those traced were farmers or farm- 
ers’ wives. The proportion farming was 
about the same in each age group. The 
other half of the persons were in eighty- 
four different types of jobs. Thirty-one be- 
came priests or members of religious or- 
ders. Only seven became lawyers, doctors, 
or engineers. The largest categories of em- 
ployment were automobile maintenance and 
supply, construction, storekeeping, and 
armed forces. 

Occupational opportunities in any case 
were restricted for this whole group be- 
cause of low educational achievement. Most 
parents, it has been said, thought grade 
school—and perhaps only six years of that 
—was all the schooling needed by a farmer. 


*C. S. Mihanovich, G. J. Schnepp, and J. L. 
Thomas, Marriage and the Family (Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1952), p. 202. 

4Sister Mary Eloise Johannes, A Study of the 
Russian-German Settlements in Bilis County, Kansas 
(pub. Ph.D. thesis; Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University, 1946), p. 38. 
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Before 1910, many young people did not 
finish grade school. Only forty individuals 
born during the four decades took some 
college work, and all are now living else- 
where. 

Strong attachment to the Church is like- 
wise an important element in this cultural 
complex. Fifty-three (5 per cent) of the 
persons studied are not practicing Catholics, 
and 21 others are classified as “doubtful.” 
Only 5 in the original area of the parish 
have severed their connection with the 
Church. Parish studies throughout the 
United States show a kind of pattern in the 
matter of religious observance which indi- 
cates that the national percentage of per- 
sons born into Catholic families who are 
practicing Catholics is somewhere between 
70 and 80 per cent. 

Regarding the present location of the 979 
persons, the fact is that they have stayed at 
home or as close as possible. Twenty-nine 
per cent are still living within the original 
parish area. The eight parishes of Nemaha 
County account for two-thirds of the total. 
In all, 17 per cent live in small towns of 
less than 2,500 population, and 28 per cent 
live in urban places; 12 per cent are in 
cities of metropolitan size. 

The data of this report would seem to 
indicate the stability of certain cultural 
patterns persisting in the human crop of a 
rural Catholic parish over a forty-year 
period of intense social change. Unfortu- 
nately, similar studies are not available for 
comparison. 


SC, J. Nuesse, “Empirical Problems for Social 
Research in the Parish,” in C. J. Nuesse and T. J. 
Harte, C.Ss.R., The Sociology of the Parish (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951), chap. 
VIII, p. 212. 


RELATIONSHIP OF “STATUS GROUP- 
INGS” TO DIFFERENCES IN 
PARTICIPATION 


by Francena L. Nolan+ 


The trend in social organization, in re- 
cent years, has been toward interest groups 
with specialized objectives and selective 
membership, rather than locality groups 
which cut across socio-economic lines. 
Since groups are organized around a set of 
objectives or goals, one would expect to 
find some which are more highly selective 
for a particular type of person and others 
which tend to encompass a wide range of 
individual differences because their goals 


University 


?The Pennsylvania State University, 
Park, Pa. 
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are common to all, or at least acceptable 
to all. 

As organizations tend toward the special- 
interest type, with selected membership, 
there develops a need for different kinds of 
organizations which will appeal to and 
meet the needs of various types of people. 
Without a diversity in organizations, large 
categories of people would be eliminated 
from formal participation. 

In many research studies, relationships 
between participation and education, occu- 
pation, and social prestige have been 
found. It is highly unlikely that these 
factors operate independently within any 
given family. Rather, they probably exert 
a composite influence upon community role 
behavior. The purpose of the present study 
was to discover the combined impact of 
the three variables in relation to partici- 
pation. It was thought that consideration 
of these variables together would more ac- 
curately identify and characterize the se- 
lectivity in level of participation and in 
membership in organizations than the 
analysis of relationships with single vari- 
ables. 

SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 


The community selected for study was 
located about 30 miles from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The boundaries were delin- 
eated to include persons who received most 
of their goods and services in the area. The 
community included a village, several small 
neighborhoods, and many rural nonfarm 
dwellings. The village, with approximately 
682: inhabitants, had an ice cream plant, 
furniture factory, garment factory, and the 
usual complement of retail services. 

In June, 1952, homemakers in complete 
families (those having a husband and wife) 
were interviewed. Fifty eligible families 
refused to cooperate or failed to give com- 
plete information. Three hundred and 
fifty-two schedules were taken. 

As a measure of participation in formal 
organizations, scores for each family were 
computed by the Chapin-Scale method. 
The social reputation or standing of fami- 
lies was determined by the use of raters. 
Thirteen members of the community, rep- 
resenting a diversity of backgrounds, were 
asked to indicate the relative standing in 
the community of every family with whom 
they were acquainted. Their rating was 
done on an alphabetical list of families by 
placing a check for each family at the 
appropriate place on a line marked off into 


1U. S., Bureau of the Census, 1950 U. 8. Census 
of Population: Pennsylvania—Number of Inhabi- 
tants. 
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12 equal parts and labeled “low standing” 
at the left end and “high standing” at the 
right end. 

The ratings of two of the thirteen raters 
had to be discarded because they made lit- 
tle differentiation among families. The 
eleven remaining sets of ratings were not 
completely comparable because each rater 
had not used the entire range of the scale. 
Some used only the upper portion, some 
only the middle portion, and some the en- 
tire scale. To increase comparability, each 
set of ratings was adjusted to the mean and 
the standard deviation of the total distribu- 
tion of ratings. 

It was decided to omit those families who 
were rated by fewer than five judges, be- 
cause the reliability of the average of a 
small number of ratings was questioned. 
These families were apparently not well 
known in the community, and therefore 


their social position may not have been so 
well established. The raters tended to agree 
on the relative position of the other fami- 
lies. The ratings for each family were av- 
eraged to obtain a score for social prestige. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SINGLE VARIABLES 
Preliminary analysis disclosed a positive 
relationship of participation and education 
with social standing, as has been found in 
other studies (for formal education and 
homemaker’s participation score, r = .428; 
for social standing and husband’s partici- 
pation score, r = .512). Occupation was 
also related in the usual way, with white- 
collar families having the highest average 
participation scores and laborers the low- 
est. However, this kind of analysis does 
not indicate the additive effect of all three 
variables when they occur in a typical di- 
rection in the same family. When one var- 
iable is considered at a time, other usually 
associated variables may in some cases be 
“pulling in opposite directions,” so that the 
variables counteract each other. The at- 
tempt here is to determine the selectivity 
of participation when the variables occur 
in the combinations which are typical of 
various occupational categories. 


ISOLATION OF HOMOGENEOUS STATUS 
GROUPINGS 

Since the focus of this study was on the 
family’s characteristics in relation to par- 
ticipation, variables which would indicate 
the background of both husband and wife 
were chosen for study. Occupation of the 
husband not only indicated certain com- 
munity role expectations but also reflected 
the husband’s educational level. The home- 
maker’s schooling was included as a sep- 
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TABLE 1. 


Masor CHARACTERISTICS OF Srx STATUS GROUPINGS OF FAMILIES 


IN A PENNSYLVANIA RurAL Community, 1952 








Status grouping 


Occupation of 
husband 


Social 
standing 
score 


Education of homemaker 





White-collar 


Farmer 


Craftsman—high 


Farm—low ........... (N Farmer 


Craftsman—low 


= 40) | Laborer 





Professional, 
proprietor, or 
or clerical 


Craftsman or 
operative 


Craftsman or 
operative 


12 grades completed, 
8 or more 
some college 


12 grades completed, 
or 7 or more 
some college 


Some high school, 
or higher 


Less than 12 grades 
completed 


Less than 12 grades 
completed 


7 or more 


6 or less 


6 or less 


7 











*Laborers were left in one category because of 


arate factor in the analysis because it is not 
so closely associated with the husband’s oc- 
cupation. The social standing of the fam- 
ily presumably is based on the background 
of both husband and wife as well as their 
present status as a family unit. 
Cross-tabulation was used to determine 
the manner in which the three variables 
were combined in families. Only the 308 
schedules which had complete information 
on all three factors were included. Service 
workers were omitted from the analysis be- 
cause of a small number of cases. From 
this tabulation, the typical family social 
standing and homemaker educational level 
of each occupational grouping was deter- 
mined. As would be expected, there was 
not a perfect relationship among the three 
factors. Several families with high social 
reputation had homemakers with low edu- 
cational level. A few families with only a 
middle social reputation were in the white- 
collar occupational group. The cases that 
deviated from the more typical were elimi- 
nated from the analysis, leaving groupings 
that were homogeneous in relation to the 
three variables and, in total, characteristic 
of the diversity in the community. Two 
occupational categories, farmers and crafts- 
men, were sufficiently bimodal in the dis- 
tribution of education and social standing 
to form two groupings (Table 1). Labor- 
ers were left in one category because there 
were few of them. Six homogeneous group- 
ings, designated “status groupings” and list- 
ed in Table 1, emerged in this process; 


few cases. 


other groupings would have been recog- 
nized had there been sufficient cases of any 
= nontypical combination of the vari- 
ables. 


STATUS GROUP DIFFERENTIALS IN 
PARTICIPATION 


As Table 2 indicates, there are striking 
differences between the participation scores 
of husbands and of wives in different occu- 
pational categories. When status groupings 
are compared, however, the range in aver- 
age participation scores is even greater, and 
some interesting differences and similarities 
between groupings appear. It seems ap- 
parent that the relationship of occupation 
to participation depends upon the kind of 
social reputation and educational level the 
family has. This is especially noticeable in 
the farm groupings. The average partici- 
pation score of husbands in the “farm— 
high” grouping was 23.7, which did not dif- 
fer significantly by the t-test from the 
score of husbands in the white-collar status 
grouping (26.3). In contrast, the mean 
score for the “farm—low” grouping was 
quite similar to that for the laborers. A 
similar situation exists for the craftsman 
status groupings, but the difference be- 
tween the high and low groupings was not 
so marked. 

These findings are not surprising, in view 
of the known relation between social repu- 
tation and participation. However, it must 
be remembered that membership in many 
organizations is by invitation. To be in- 
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TABLE 2. Socrat ParTIcrPaTION SCORES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES, FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
Groups AND STaTus GROUPINGS IN A PENNSYLVANIA RurAL Community, 1952 








Average 
Occupation participation 
of score 


husband 


Average 
participation 
score 


Status 
grouping 











Husbands | Wives 


|Husbands Wives 





15.1 
12.3 


= 7) | 21.8 

83)| 17.2 
| 

(N = 143)| 113 


White-collar 


RS Wa éaeckwet (N 


Craftsman 8.5 


5.9 





19.3 


17.8 
6.2 


12.4 
6.1 


6.0 


= 38) 


= 33) 
20) 


= 33) 
55) 


40) 


26.3 


23.7 
9.2 


17.2 
8.5 


8.1 


White-collar 


Farm—high . 
Farm—low 


Craftsman—high. (N 
Craftsman—low . (N 














Within each column there are differences in scores that are significant at the 1-per-cent level, by the 


F-test. 


vited, a person must first have attained the 
characteristics desired by the group. He 
has little chance of joining the group in 
order to acquire the desired social reputa- 
tion. In addition, one must remember that 
high participation scores not only indicate 
membership in a number of organizations, 
but also positions of leadership. Opportu- 
nities for leadership are open to those who 
are rated by the group as having skills, 
abilities, and social know-how. These tend 
to be individuals with high formal educa- 
tion and social reputation. 


SELECTIVITY IN MEMBERSHIP OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Six local organizations were singled out 
for special analysis of their membership. 
These were the Methodist Church, a wom- 
an’s club (the Civic Club), two men’s 
civic organizations (the Lions Club and the 
Fire Company), and two fraternal organi- 
zations (the Moose and the Masons). Se- 
lectivity in membership was determined by 
comparing the characteristics of members 
and nonmembers. The test was whether 
members differed more from other resi- 
dents of the community than could be ex- 
pected on the basis of chance alone. Four 
organizations—the Civic Club, the Masons, 
the Lions, and the Methodist Church—had 
a significantly high proportion of members 
who had finished high school or gone to 
college and who had a social standing rat- 
ing of eight or above. 

In contrast, the Moose members, com- 
pared with nonmembers, had a lower per- 
centage of college-trained wives, and a 
higher proportion of families with a rating 
of 5 or less. Members of the Fire Company 
did not differ from nonmembers in social 
prestige. They did, however, have more 
wives who had completed high school (sig- 


nificant at the 10-per-cent level, by the chi- 
square test). j 

There was also selectivity on the basis of 
occupation. The Masons, the Civic Club, 
and the Methodist Church drew heavily 
from the professional, proprietor, and cler- 
ical occupations. Members of the Moose 
and the Fire Company did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their occupations from other 
persons in the community. A: valid sta- 
tistical test could not be made for the Lions 
Club, because it had too few members. 

The six organizations were next com- 
pared as to the distribution of their mem- 
bership by status groupings (Table 3). The 
status-grouping distribution for the whole 
community was used as the norm, and chi- 
square was used as the test. The organi- 
zations were found to differ considerably 
from the community norm and from each 
other. The Civic Club, the Lions, and the 
Masons seem to appeal primarily to the 
white-collar grouping; 43, 50, and 55 per 
cent of their members, respectively, were 
from this category. The Civic Club and 
the Lions also drew a disproportionate 
number of their members from the “farm— 
high” grouping (32 and 38 per cent, re- 
spectively), whereas the Masons had a high 
proportion (30 per cent) from the “crafts- 
man—high” grouping but only a normal 
proportion from the “farm—high” category. 
The Civic Club and the Lions seem more 
likely to cut across farm-village lines, and 
apparently they have a somewhat greater 
appeal to groups with an entrepreneur 
philosophy. The Masons, on the other 
hand, seem more village than farm orient- 
ed, and less concerned with occupational 
orientations. 

The Methodist Church had only a small 
proportion of members from the farm 
groupings, but its membership was less 
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TABLE 3. 
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Status GROUPING DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF Srx ORGANIZATIONS IN A 


PENNSYLVANIA RURAL COMMUNITY, COMPARED WITH DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
COMMUNITY AS A WHOLE, 1952* 


Organizations . 
ames White 


collar 


Civic Club! = 56) 43 
.(N = 18)| 50 
(N = 20)| 55 
(N = 50)| 34 
.(N = 37)| 11 
.(N = 50)| 22 


.(N = 219) 17 


.(N 
Lions?. 

Masons? 
Methodist Church 
Moose? 

Fire Company® 


Whole community .. 


*In each organization, there were members who did not fall into any status grouping. These were 


mitted from this analysis 


| rare 
J 


Status grouping 


| Crafts- | 


~ |Laborer 
| 


Crafts 
|} man 
| high 


Farm ma 


D 
high low low 


Per cent 


32 18 2 100 
6 6 100 

0 100 

6 100 
100 
100 
100 


15 
8 22 
5 14 14 

20 16 14 
15 15 9 18 





1 Differences significant at 1-per-cent level, by chi-square 


* Not tested; too few cases. 


* Differences not significant 


concentrated in the upper status groupings 
than that of the Masons, the Lions, or the 
Civic Club. Thirty per cent of the church’s 
membership came from the “craftsman— 
low” grouping. The Moose had a distinct 
pattern of selectivity in that the highest 
proportion (42 per cent) of members came 
from the “craftsman—low” grouping. Ap- 
parently it is an organization which fulfills 
the needs of a status grouping not taken 
care of by other community organizations. 

The Fire Company had the most diversi- 
fied membership. Inasmuch as the purpose 
of this organization is probably equally im- 
portant to all in the community, one would 
logically expect less selectivity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data support the hypothesis that 
formal organizations serve different strata 
of society, depending to some extent upon 
the type of organization. Selectivity in 
membership may not be a principle stated 
in the charter, but in most cases it operates 
and affects the kind of membership. Such 
selectivity can become self-perpetuating, 
because the kind of members affect the 
purposes of the organization just as the 
purposes affect the kind of people attracted 
to the group. 

Although the data for this paper were 
rather limited, the analysis may suggest a 
way of handling status variables in other 


studies. The focus here was on “pure” or 
homogeneous groupings as to the combina- 
tions of status variables. We need to know 
more about the way other combinations of 
a less typical sort affect behavior. 
$ 
NEWCOMER FAMILY ACCEPTANCE- 
REJECTION OF THE COMMUNITY 

AND THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION* 


by J. Joel Mosst 


PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 


This paper reports a portion of a study 
of family-community relationships in two 
southern boom towns. The research situa- 
tion was provided by the construction of a 
huge defense plant in a rural area of South 
Carolina, and the consequent sudden 
growth and urbanization of the two small 
towns. As a member of a research team 
from the University of North Carolina,’ the 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, College Park, Md., Aug., 1955. 
The data are from the writer's unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, submitted to the University of North 
Carolina. 

¢University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. This pa 
per was prepared while the writer was on the staff 
of West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

1Other data from the study are available in F. 
Stuart Chapin, Jr., A. M. Denton, Jr., John Gould, 
and Theodore W. Wirths, Development of Guides 
for the Urbanization of Rurai Areas: A Working 

[footnote continued on next page] 
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writer and his family lived in one of the 
towns during the course of the research. 
Two major questions underlay this particu- 
lar aspect of the study: (1) What factors 
are associated with different degrees of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the community by 
newcomers? (2) What relationship exists 
between newcomer family situations and 
attitudes and the process of assimilation? 

Research on family crises suggests that 
the family’s definition of a situation has a 
great influence on the crisis-proneness and 
later adjustment of the family: the more 
favorable the definition, the better the ad- 
justment.2. Families that have favorable 
expectations of situations feel more ade- 
quate because they have more resources at 
their command. Thus, families with more 
optimistic expectations might be more ac- 
ceptant toward the community, since they 
would be in better position to take advan- 
tage of its possibilities. This may be stated 
in hypothesis form as follows: Families 
that expect the community to be open and 
receptive to them will more fully accept it 
than will families that expect it to be 
closed and defensive. 

Family organization has been typed in 
many ways, usually on the basis of ade- 
quacy or type of relationship between fam- 
ily members. It was felt that the adequacy 
of relationships in newcomer families 
might be associated directly or indirectly 
with the family’s attitude toward the com- 
munity. Close-knit families would appear 
to be more adequate to cope with the de- 
mands of the newcomer situation, since 
their members would have a secure basis 
from which to operate in their community 
contacts. The close-knit characteristic 
might also influence attitudes, through its 
effect upon family expectations. Families 
conceive new situations in relation to the 
frame of reference about which the family 
world is organized. Families with an or- 
ganized frame of reference should have a 
more optimistic attitude toward the outside 
world. The following hypothesis may be 
stated: Close-knit families will more fully 
accept the community than will families 
that are less close-knit. 

The actual experiences and contacts that 
newcomer families have in a community 
Paper (Washington, BD. C.: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953); and Reuben Hill, J. Joel Moss, 
Claudine G. Wirths, et al, “Eddyville’s Families: 
A Study of Personal and Family Adjustments Sub- 
sequent to the Rapid Urbanization of a Southern 
Town” (mimeo.; Chapel Hill, N. C.: Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, 1958). 

* Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949), pp. 56-74. 
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give them an opportunity for verifying or 
refuting their expectations of the commu- 
nity, and may be expected to influence the 
general attitudes of family members to- 
ward it. The following hypothesis seems 
logical: Families that are given many re- 
ceptive experiences by the community will 
more fully accept it than will families that 
have fewer receptive experiences. 

The three hypotheses just given, and the 
major variables included in them, may be 
combined into the following formula sum- 
marizing the hypothesized relationships: 

(1) Family Organizational Resources 


modifying (2) the Family’s Expectations 
of the Community, interacting with (3) 
the Family’s Reception by the Commu- 
nity, produces (4) the degree of Family 
Acceptance-Rejection of the Community. 


For statistical testing of the hypotheses, the 
following scores were used as indices of the 
major variables: 

1. Family Organization Score: Jansen’s 
Family Solidarity Scale was short- 
ened and utilized.* 

Family Expectations-of-the-Commu- 
nity Score: Responses to eight ques- 
tions, relating to two aspects of ex- 
pectations, were combined into a sin- 
gle score: * 
a. Expectations of the community as 
being open or closed to the family. 
b. Expectations of the newcomer sit- 
uation as one in which families 
would feel freedom or defensive- 
ness. 


In answering questions about expecta- 
tions of the community, respondents were 
requested to think back and express the 
feelings they had when they first entered 
the community. This is not so satisfactory 
as contact with families at time of entry, 
but is the most logical approach when a 
population is already located. 

3. Family Reception Score: Responses to 
sixteen questions, relating to four as- 
pects of the family’s reception in the 
community, were scored as a scale: 
a. Admission to closed groups in the 

community. 


Family Solidar- 
XVII :6 (Dec., 


* Luther T. Jansen, “Measuring 
ity,” American Sociological Revicwe, 
1952), pp. 727-733. 

‘This scale attempted to obtain what Hill called 
the “family’s definition of the situation.” (See Hill, 
Families Under Stress, op. cit., pp. 56 f£.) Applica 
tion of the Guttman scalogram technique resulted 
in an approximation of a quasi-scale. In first set 
ting up the scale, a question on a third area—ex- 
pectations of permanent or temporary residence— 
was included. This question was deleted before 
data analysis. 
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. Admission to select services in the 
community. 
c. Assimilation overtures made by 
the community. 
d. Evidence of inducting activity by 
the community. 

. Family Acceptance-Rejection-of-the- 
Community Score: A scale® devel- 
oped by Vreeland and Glick to meas- 
ure the attitudes of students toward 
their home and college community 
was , 


In addition to the four major variables, 
thirteen control variables were defined, as 
follows: Difference in attitude of the two 
communities toward newcomers, regional 
origin of newcomers, religious affiliation, 
stage in family life cycle, family size, length 
of time in study community, length of time 
in study area, expectations of permanent 
residence, type of housing situation experi- 
enced, extent of kinship ties with residents 
in study area, extent of social participation, 
willingness to initiate action for community 
acceptance, and extent of previous mobility. 

Measures for ten of these variables were 
provided by direct questions in the ques- 
tionnaire. Measures of the attitude of the 
two communities toward newcomers were 
available in data collected in other parts of 
the total study. An Expectations-of-Per- 
manence Score was developed by weighting 
answers to several questions on past mo- 
bility and current plans, with previous be- 
havior given greater weight. A Social Par- 
ticipation Score was developed by weight- 
ing answers to questions on actual partici- 
pation of the newcomer family in commu- 
nity activities. 


SAMPLE AND STUDY AREA 


The sample was made up of 162 new- 
comer families living in Barnwell and Wil- 
liston, South Carolina. They comprised all 
the families who were newcomers in a 20- 
per-cent random sample of the two com- 
munities. Data were gathered in the spring 
of 1953, by questionnaire and by interview. 
Most of the data were provided by the 
wives, who were asked to respond for the 
family rather than merely express their 
own views. Many husbands had a chance 
to see and react to the questionnaire, 
though they may not have filled it out. 

The mean size of the families was 4.3 
members. Two-thirds of the husbands and 
wives were under 37 years of age, and a 


* Francis M. Vreeland and Paul M. Glick, “Meas- 
uring Community Attitudes—A Questionnaire,” So- 
otology and Social Research, XXV (Sept.-Oct., 1940), 
pp. 46-56. 


similar proportion had completed high 
school or gone beyond. Sixty-two per cent 
of the families were beyond the preschool 
stage in the family-life cycle. Most of the 
husbands and wives claimed a “home state” 
other than South Carolina, but more than 
70 per cent claimed a state located in the 
Southeastern Region. Most of the families 
had been in the area and the community 
for longer than six months. 

The two communities had few resources 
to meet the impact of rapid population 
growth. In 1950, Barnwell had a popula- 
tion of 2,005; Williston, 896. By summer, 
1952, the populations were 10,145 and 5,574, 
respectively. The rural area in which the 
communities were located had had largely 
a corn-cotton economy. Living standards, 
in general, were not very high; residents 
had little formal education, and were rela- 
tively stable in residence and traditionally 
resistant to change. Landownership was 
concentrated in the hands of a few people 
who often combined political leadership 
with their economic resources to hold a 
tight grip on the activities of the area. 

The communities had meager recreation- 
al, service, shopping, and protective facili- 
ties. Private enterprise was helping to 
meet the need for shopping facilities, but 
for other needed facilities the communities 
were looking to the federal government for 
financing. Each community had a long his- 
tory which gave it local color and provided 
sentimental bonds for older townspeople. 
Community devices for welcoming new- 
comers were few and concentrated around 
housing provisions. Newcomers were wel- 
comed for their economic contributions but 
not for their new ideas and challenge to 
the community way of life. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VARIABLES 


Relationships between variables were 
tested by correlation® (Table 1) and analy- 
sis of variance techniques, with the follow- 
ing results: 

1. Two of the thirteen control variables 
were significantly associated with the 
dependent variable, Family Accept- 
ance-Rejection of the Community. 
These were Expectations of Perma- 
nence and Social Participation, with 
zero-order correlation coefficients of 


* Partial and multiple correlation techniques 
would not have been necessary to test the hypothe- 
ses of this study. They were employed because one 
emphasis of the study was an attempt to state re- 
lationship of variables in a type of formula and 
seek for the best possible revision of the formula. 
Knowledge of the extent of independence and in- 
terdependence of variables was necessary to attain 
this goal. 
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0.31 and 0.36, respectively. Analysis 
of variance was used in testing the 
other eleven control variables, and no 
significant relationships were found. 


A significant independent association 
was found between Family Accept- 
ance-Rejection of the Community and 
each of the following factors: Family 
Organization, Family Reception, Ex- 
— of Permanence, and Social 
articipation, with partial correlation 
coefficients ranging from 0.16 to 0.32. 


. The association between the depend- 
ent variable and Family Expectations 
of the Community was negligible and 
nonsignificant. 

. Family Reception, Expectations of 
Permanence, and Social Participation 
are interdependent. The association 
of each with the dependent variable 
is influenced to some extent by the 
others. Family Organization operated 
almost independently in its associa- 
tion with Family Acceptance-Rejec- 
tion. 


. The combined effect of the four sig- 
nificantly associated independent fac- 
tors explained about 29 per cent of 
the variation in Family Acceptance- 
Rejection Scores (R? = 0.2875). 


As a further test of the above findings, 
the extreme groups on the Acceptance-Re- 
jection Scale (beyond one standard devia- 


TABLE 1. 


First-order | Second-order 


partials 


Zero 


order partials 
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tion, plus and minus, from the mean score) 
were compared. This comparison tended 
to substantiate the findings. On the basis 
of the findings, it was concluded that the 
study formula might best be restated as 
follows: 
(1) Family Organizational Resources and 
(2) the Family’s Reception by the Com- 
munity, operating more or less inde- 
pendently, produce (3) the Family Ac- 
ceptance-Rejection of the Community, 
which, in turn, affects (4) Family Ex- 
tations of Permanence and (5) Fam- 
ily Social Participation in the Commu- 
nity. 


To explore the process of assimilation, 
two open-end questions were asked: (1) 
How do you feel about being a newcomer 
in Barnwell (or Williston)? (2) What do 
you think could be done to improve the 
situation for newcomer families? The re- 
sponses were difficult to categorize. The 
principal analysis technique was an at- 
tempt to identify the main themes through 
reading the responses numerous times. In 
general, it appeared that families defined 
the newcomer situation according to their 
position in the assimilation process and 
that they had few suggestions for improv- 
ing conditions. 

From the themes that appeared, the fol- 
lowing outline of the assimilation process 
is suggested: 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCEPTANCE-REJECTION AND OTHER VARIABLES! 


Fourth-order 
partials 


Third-order 
partials 





"5.18 
0.18 
0.42 


¥27.34 
737.24 
Tk7.23 
57.23 
67.23 


27.3 
37.2 
Tk7.2 
*57.2 
67.2 


T2z “0.20 
*37 


T47 


"0.20 
*o.b1 
"0.31 
0.36 


0.29 


T67 0.36 








0.19 
*"0.07 
0.39 
0.27 
0.32 


2o7.3856 0 “0.17 
737.2456 “0.02 
747.2356 “0.32 
57.2346 0.16 
67.2345 


27.365 “0.17 
37.265 
TMT .235 
57.234 


T67.234 


0.05 
> 3h 
#19 


0.28 "0.25 











1 The identification of the variables is as follows: 


Family Organization Score 


Family Expectations of the Community Score 


4. Family Reception Score 
5. Expectations of Permanence Score 
6. Social Participation Score 


7. Family Acceptance-Rejection of the Community Score 
*Significant at the .01 level of confidence or beyond. Significance not computed for first-, second-, and 
third-order partials 
**This symbol indicates the points at which major influences appeared upon the association under 


consideration. 
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Through their initial contacts in a 
community, newcomer families de- 
velop associations with small neigh- 
bor groups’ in which they find ac- 
ceptance. From the security of these 
groups, the family may press for 
wider community acceptance. 


How far a family may go in the as- 
similation process depends upon: 


a. The availability of the family for 
assimilation. 

b. The tightness of the community’s 
web of relationships* within which 
the family must find a place. 


The status of the small neighbor 
group or groups to which the fam- 
ily belongs.® 


Assimilation proceeds more through 
the contacts of wives and children 
than those of husbands, unless the 
husband’s occupational activity brings 
him into frequent contact with com- 
munity residents. 


Families may take three major posi- 
tions relative to the assimilation proc- 
ess: 

a. They may remain outside it and 
live within their neighbor group 
or groups. 

b. They may press for wider group 
acceptance and find it. 


c. They may be frustrated and de- 
layed in their bid for wider ac- 
ceptance and assume a marginal 
position between their neighbor 
group and the larger community.’° 


The process may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Through initial contacts with neighbors 
and community services, newcomer fam- 
ilies form or are accepted into neighbor 
groups. The availability of the family 
for assimilation, the status of the fam- 
ily’s neighbor group or groups, and the 
tightness of the community’s web of re- 
lationships determine whether the fam- 
ily will seek further acceptance from the 


7 Selz C. Mayo and William E. Barnett, “Neighbor 
Groups—An Informal System of Communication,” 
Social Forces, X (June, 1932), pp. 540-547. The 
neighbor group concept avoids the residence limi- 
tations of the neighborhood concept. 

* Hill, Moss, Wirths, et al., op. cit., p. 380. 

* The small neighbor groups spoken of by Mayo 
and Barnett seem to highlight Sherif’s idea of ref- 
erence groups. Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Paychology (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 
123. 

1° For use of the concept of marginality in a sim- 
ilar manner, see John F. Cuber, “Marginal Church 
Participants,” in Logan Wilson and William L. 
Kolb, Sociological Analysie (New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., Inc., 1949), pp. 674-677. 


larger community or confine itself to 
the neighbor group. Families failing in 
their bid for wider group assimilation 
assume a marginal position between the 
neighbor groups and the larger commu- 
nity. 


The next step was to determine whether 
a family’s position in the assimilation proc- 
ess is related to its acceptance or rejection 
of the community. The following hypothe- 
sis was posed: The position of newcomer 
families in the assimilation process is asso- 
ciated with their Acceptance-Rejection of 
the Community. 

To test this hypothesis, the interview 
data were used to classify the families ac- 
cording to whether they were being assim- 
ilated into the larger community, were con- 
fined to the neighbor group, or were in a 
marginal position between the neighbor 
groups and the larger community. Analy- 
sis of variance was then used to test for 
significance of difference in average scores. 
The differences were significant at the .001 
level, with the marginal group appearing 
much less favorable to the community than 
either of the other groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence from the study is that fam- 
ily organization, family reception by a 
community, expectations of permanence, 
social participation, and the family’s posi- 
tion in the assimilation process are related 
to the attitude a family takes toward the 
community. A conceptual scheme was de- 
veloped which suggests possible cause-ef- 
fect relationships between the above vari- 
ables. Whether one is dealing with new- 
comer families or with longer-resident 
families in a community, the scheme may 
be applicable. 

For rural communities, with their usually 
tight web of community relationships, the 
implications of this study may be quite im- 
portant. Family-community relationships 
have long been a concern of rural sociolo- 
gists, particularly as evidenced in their 
social participation studies. Rural families 
have often felt that they are discriminated 
against and left out of activities that center 
in the towns. Therefore, they have possi- 
bly felt the frustration of marginality as 
have many of the newcomer families in 
this study. The combination of theories 
about family problem-solving, neighbor and 
reference groups, marginality, community 
web of relationships, and processes of 
group attitude formation, utilized herein, 
may offer fruitful leads for further research 
in family-community relationships. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL PROBLEMS IN 
INTRODUCING NEW TECHNOLOGY ON 
A NAVAHO IRRIGATION PROJECT* 


by Tom T. Sasaki+ 


The development of the Navajo’ Project 
under the Upper Colorado River Project 
will give the Navaho Indian Tribe an op- 
portunity to rehabilitate 1,900 families on 
122,000 acres of irrigated land.2 However, 
a wide gap exists between the Navaho’s 
current level of agricultural technology and 
understanding of modern economic prac- 
tices and that which he will need when the 
large irrigation development is completed 
some years hence. This paper describes a 
case study of a 60-acre farm which the In- 
dian Bureau planned as one method of 
teaching the Navaho to bridge this gap. It 
did not succeed, largely because of the lack 
of coordination between the agency branch- 
es concerned, and because the planners 
failed to take into consideration the culture 
and social organization of the community. 
Analytically, then, this paper is concerned 
with why the program did not succeed; 
some principles thought to be useful in 


planning and implementing similar pro- 
grams will be offered. 

The demonstration farm is located on a 
newly subjugated part of an existing irri- 
gation project in the northeastern part of 


the Navaho Indian Reservation in New 


*This paper is based on one phase of the Cornell 
Southwest Project which, in turn, is part of the 
Cornell Program for Research and Training in 
Culture and Applied Science. The total program is 
directed by Lauriston Sharp. The Southwest Project 
is under the general supervision of Alexander H. 
Leighton, with Tom T. Sasaki as field director. 
John Adair served as field director between 1949 
and 1952. The research presented here is supported 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Data 
for this paper were gathered between 1949 and 1955 
by means of observations, participant observation, 
and interviews with Navaho Indians, government 
personnel, and traders. 

The writer would like to thank Alexander H. 
Leighton, John Adair, Robert J. Smith, Bertram 
Elienbogen, Marc-Adelard Tremblay, Donald Ken- 
nedy, and Harry A. Cosgriffe for helpful comments 
made on reading the draft of this paper. 

tAlbuquerque, N. Mex. Formerly, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1 The official spelling of the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs is “Navajo.” However, the common 
nongovernmental usage is to spell the word as pro 
nounced, “Navaho.” The latter is used in this 
paper except when employing governmental names. 

2 Planning in Action on the Navajo-Hopi Reserva- 
tions, Department of the Interior Publication, March 
31, 1952, p. 18. U. 8S. News and World Report (Mar. 
16, 1956, pp. 65-68) sets the acreage at 109,000. 


Mexico. Here some 230 families farm 10- 
to 20-acre assignments by drawing water 
from a canal system which the government 
constructed during the late 1930’s. Other 
sources of income are from wage work and 
from the sale of sheep. Until 1951, this de- 
velopment was divided into three units, 
each of which had somewhat different so- 
cial and cultural characteristics.* 


THE CASE 


The specific aims for the 60-acre farm 
were to: (1) train a Navaho to manage an 
economically feasible unit of irrigated land; 
(2) set up a model farm which could be 
used to educate other Navahos through 
demonstration; and (3) learn about the 
technical problems involved in controlling 
and making this kind of raw land produc- 
tive. 


Development of the Farm Plan.—Of vari- 
ous farm plans considered, government 
technicians felt that raising sheep on per- 
manent irrigated pustures offered the best 
opportunities to achieve these aims. The 
plan was as follows: Forty acres were to 
be planted in pasture grass and 17 in al- 
falfa, with 3 acres set aside for house, 
barns, and garden plots. The annual in- 
come estimated from grazing 250 mature 
ewes and their lambs was $3,000. For fi- 
nancing this venture, the Navaho was to 
apply for a $10,000 loan from the tribe. 


Execution of the Plan.—The government 
technicians felt confident that at least one 
of three qualified residents would accept 
the plan, but in each case it was refused. 
The qualifications—farm experience and 
ownership of more than 200 head of sheep 
—had limited the number of Navahos avail- 
able for selection to these three. Finally, in 
early 1952, after some persuasion, a Navaho 
who had a farm in another irrigation 
project located 18 miles west agreed to 
participate. 

As a first step, shortly after water began 
to flow into the irrigation canal, the tech- 
nicians sponsored a trip for the farmer and 
his wife to observe model pasture practices 
at a state agricultural college in a neigh- 
boring state. As expected, the technicians 
and the Navaho couple were very much im- 
pressed by the experiment station results. 


* See Tom T. Sasaki and John Adair, “New Lands 
to Farm,” in BE. H. Spicer, Human Problems in 
Technological Change (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952). 
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In August, Navaho laborers under super- 
vision of white technicians prepared the 
land for fall planting. By October, how- 
ever, when the irrigation canal had been 
drained for the season, neither grass nor 
alfalfa had been established. There had 
been too many technical problems to be 
overcome. Although the land was fertilized 
heavily, it was still too raw to permit the 
germinated seeds to get firmly established. 
Water was in short supply because silt had 
not yet lined the new canal extension to 
prevent extensive seepage, and because 
farmers in the three farming units upstream 
used water indiscriminately. Even when 
water was available and irrigation achieved, 
the sandy soil dried out too quickly. 

The operation of the project during the 
following three years was similar to that of 
the first. Other groups of Navahos visited 
the experiment station. Each winter the 
strong winds blew away part of the topsoil 
on the demonstration farm. The technicians 
spent much of their time directing the work 
of Navaho laborers. Occasionally the In- 
dian to whom the land was assigned ap- 
peared on the farm to help; but, since he 
had a full-time job with the government 
school project, he more often sent his son 
instead of appearing himself. 


The Results.—Finally, during the sum- 
mer of 1955, there appeared to be some 
signs that a few of the technical problems 
had been overcome. But the results were 
negligible considering the effort that had 
been expended. Only a small fraction of 
the 60 acres had been stabilized with al- 
falfa and pasture grass, and a few head of 
sheep had grazed there for a month’s peri- 
od. As for getting across the concept of 
establishing an economy based upon irri- 
gated pastures and sheep, the results from 
this demonstration were negative. 


ANALYSIS 


There were many factors which were rel- 
evant to the way in which the project was 
planned as well as to its outcome. Some of 
these had their origin in the bureaucratic 
system under which the technicians admin- 
istered the project. These included ad- 
ventitious inequalities in the allocation of 
funds, which accelerated one aspect of the 
program at the expense of others; this made 
coordination difficult. Engineering and con- 
struction projects, having received larger 
appropriations, moved ahead rapidly. Oth- 
er phases, such as extension, received less 
money. Extension was to carry out the 


and the Grass Roots 


*See Philip Selznick, TVA 
(Berkeley : University of California Press, 1949). 
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educational aspects of the program, and 
even at best extension results often are not 
visible for some time.‘ 

In the absence of a local demonstration 
unit and teaching facilities, sheep and pas- 
ture results at the state college were used 
for educational purposes. Fields in irri- 
gated pastures much nearer were available 
for visits, but the technicians felt that the 
Navaho would learn better practices at the 
college. However, having heard little or 
nothing about the 122,000-acre development 
or about its implications for their life, the 
Navaho saw no reason to go 500 miles to 
see irrigated pastures. The technicians did 
not relate the experiment station results 
with what could be done on the reservation. 
To a Navaho, an environment which was 
similar was not an environment which was 
the same. 

Another factor was the minimum of lat- 
eral communication among the _ three 
branches of the agency which were most 
directly concerned with the development 
of resources. Having operated in this man- 
ner for years, they had difficulty in gearing 
themselves to the requirements of a task 
which demanded coordination. Even at- 
tempts to coordinate parts which techni- 
cians would play did not occur at the field 
level until the plan was already in action. 
Field personnel in each branch were told 
what their contributions would be, but con- 
flicts soon appeared because of some over- 
lap of function. To name but a few, the 
Irrigation Branch and the Soil and Moisture 
Control Branch competed with each other 
in leveling land and in building drainage 
ditches; both the Soil and Moisture and the 
Extension personnel had developed plans 
which involved the introduction of ferti- 
lizer; conflicting information given to the 
Navaho by each of these branches tended to 
confuse the Indian, and, as Euler says, 


5 Extension activity is not an aspect of the Long- 
Range Program which was established under Pub- 
lic Law 474 by Act of Congress, April 19, 1950. This 
Act authorized appropriations totaling $88,570,000 
to be expended over a 10-year period. (Planning 
wn Action, op. cit., p. 2.) Long-range efforts of the 
Indian Bureau Extension Service have been further 
hindered by the plans which are underway to trans 
fer it to the state for administration through the 
state Extension Service and its county extension 
agents. 

* Robert C. Ruler (“Environmental Adaptation at 
Sia Pueblo,” Human Organization, Vol. 12, No. 4, p. 
30), in connection with a case on another reserva 
tion, reports that similar difficulties were encoun- 
tered. 

To overcome at least part of the difficulties, the 
Navajo Agency, in 1955, reorganized its staff struc- 
ture so that the three branches discussed in this 
paper are now under the direct supervision of one 
field official. 
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“make him only more distrustful.”’? 

The second set of factors which made the 
project ineffective was the lack of consid- 
eration given by the technicians to.the so- 
ciocultural situation of the residents of the 
older farming units. Some of these factors 
could have been neither foreseen nor meli- 
orated by the technicians. Completion of 
the subjugation and leveling of land and 
canal building coincided with events which 
interfered with securing Navaho par- 
ticipation. A natural gas company came 
into the area and gave employment to some 
80 farmers on the irrigation project.* Oth- 
er job opportunities presented themselves 
as the neighboring town increased in its 
population from 3,500 to 12,000, between 
1950 and 1953. 

Nevertheless, this was not the whole 
story. Some farmers still preferred to farm 
and to manage their livestock. To be sure, 
the technicians conferred with these farm- 
ers; but the pressures brought to bear upon 
the technicians to achieve varied objectives, 
and the challenge of long-range planning, 
prevented them from giving consideration 
to the following factors: 

Even before the government had com- 
pleted the construction of the main canal 
in the late 1930’s, Navaho family groups 
had been farming small plots along the 
river. Although the government irrigation 
canal furnished more water, the assigned 
farms still averaged 10 acres. When sud- 
denly a farm of 60 acres was offered, no 
Navaho was prepared to accept it. In the 
first place, the Navaho was suspicious be- 
cause earlier attempts to get even 20 acres 
had met with a great deal of government 
resistance. Related to this was the In- 
dian’s fear that the improvements on the 
land and success in raising sheep would 
perhaps result in the land or sheep being 
taken away from him. A parallel with 
stock reduction was in his mind.}° 

In the second place, while the Navaho 
lacked comprehension of certain aspects of 
the project, he was well aware of what oth- 
er aspects would entail. He knew that he 
did not have either the equipment or the 
technical knowledge to control 60 acres of 
raw land. He knew that raw land would 
not become productive for at least three 


* Euler, op. cit. 

®*Gordon F. Streib, 
Semi-Literate Navaho Group,” 
Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 23-31. 

* Sasaki and Adair, op. cit. 

1° See Edward H. Spicer, “Sheepmen and Techni 
cians,” in E. H. Spicer (ed.), Human Problems in 
Technological Change (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952), pp. 185-207. 
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years, because this had been his experience 
with his own 10-acre farm. Therefore, in 
order to subsist until the farm could be 


made productive, he knew that he had to 


get wage-work, for there were no alterna- 
tive ways presented which would give him 
the subsidy he needed. 

In the third place, even though the tech- 
nicians had told him that he would receive 
some aid, the local farmer refused because 
he did not want to expose himself to ridi- 
cule. He was sure that the project would 
fail, because he believed there would not be 
sufficient water. This was based on his ex- 
perience in trying to irrigate his 10-acre 
farm. In attempting to get his share he 
had frequently quarreled with his neigh- 
bors. The technicians were inclined to feel 
that since there was, physically, sufficient 
water, all would be well as soon as the 
Navaho realized this. The technicians had 
overlooked the fact that there was still no 
social organization developed among the 
farmers for its distribution. Nothing con- 
nected with the 60-acre plot involved es- 
tablishing such organization, and hence the 
Navaho was correct in anticipating lack of 
water. 

The matter of obtaining a loan from the 
tribe was also a factor. The local farmer 
had had experiences with tribal loans 
amounting to a few hundred dollars and 
had generally been able to pay them back 
only with. difficulty. Against such a back- 
ground, a debt of $10,000 was formidable. 
In addition, since the long-range purposes 
were obscure, such a debt made as little 
sense as the 500-mile trip. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This case study has illustrated some of 
the difficulties which have been involved in 
establishing a pilot project to help the 
Navaho Indians bridge the gap between 
their present circumstances and the goals 
as they are envisioned when the Navajo 
Dam under the Colorado River Storage 
Project is completed. That the 60-acre 
farm project was not successful is not so 
important as the principles which can be 
derived from it and which have relevance 
to future programs. Since some years will 
pass before the Navaho Indians will be re- 
settled on the large irrigation development, 
other training projects will undoubtedly 
follow.’ The time span is short when one 
considers the wide gap which they will 
have to bridge if they are to be rehabili- 
tated, rather than suffer further damages— 


11 In progress is the development of a farm train 
ing program on another irrigation project on the 
reservation. 
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not to mention the consequences of a lack 
of preparedness on the nation’s natural 
resources. 

By way of conclusion, a few principles 
which emerge from this case will now be 
presented. These principles are not new, 
and perhaps stating them may be super- 
fluous. Nevertheless, for reasons which 
have been discussed in this paper, they are 
constantly overlooked; and they need to be 
underscored: 

1. Human as well as physical conse- 
quences of development projects must be 
given careful consideration long before 
the physical construction begins. Many 
studies are available which give clues to 
consequences of development projects 
which may be attributed to lack of pre- 
paredness.*? 

2. The greater the expected change 
from current social and cultural struc- 
ture, the more intensive the study should 
be of methods which can be used to 
overcome the expected negative conse- 
quences. 

3. Training programs which attempt 
to prepare people for changes in technol- 
ogy, or for improving the same technol- 
ogy, should be carried out in the present 
social and economic context. These pro- 
grams should be flexible, however, so 
that they can be modified as the people 
achieve their immediate goals, and as 
their horizons widen with their experi- 
ences. 

4. When carried out in the above man- 


18 James Dahir, Region Building: Community De- 
velopment Lessons from the Tennessee Valley (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1955). An illuminating dis- 
cussion on this subject is found in an article by 
Peggy and Pierre Strait, “Lessons in Foreign Aid 
Policy,” New York Times Magazine, Mar. 18, 1956. 
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ner, the programs are more realistic to 
the people. In this regard, Seaman A. 
Knapp, founder of farm demonstration 
work, learned as early as 1903 that 
model farms were useless. He states, 
“The government wasn’t on the same 
footing he [the farmer] was, and it 
couldn’t go broke whatever it did.” If 
successful model farms bring about this 
kind of response, failure not only rein- 
forces the farmer’s suspicion about new 
programs but also about his own ability 
to make them succeed. 


5. As the group to be affected by re- 
gional development must be taught to 
gear themselves to changes through 
training projects, so must the group of 
agents in charge of such projects be 
geared to handle assignments which call 
for cooperation and coordination. Social 
organization is not created by the exist- 
ence of a table of organization, but de- 
velops as members understand, and get 
used to working with, each other. This 
means that field personnel should work 
together in planning sessions before they 
begin the execution of the plan. 


6. There should be a clear separation 
of those projects which are experimen- 
tal and those which are designed for 
demonstration purposes. This principle 
is well-known to extension specialists,'* 
but if past experiences are indications of 
what we may expect in the future, it 
will undoubtedly continue to be for- 
gotten. 


148 Joseph C. Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmas- 
ter of American Agriculture (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945), p. 155. 

%*JAncoln D. Kelsey and Cannon C. Hearne, Co 


operative Eatension Work (Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock 


Publishing Company, 1949), p. 343. 
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Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values: 
The Methods and Values of a Social 
Psychiatry. By Marvin K. Opler. 
Springfield, IIL: Charles C. Thomas, 
1956. Pp. xiii + 242. $6.90. 

The subject matter of this book is select- 
ed with reference to one central concern, 
namely the impacts of culture and social 
interaction on the development of person- 
ality. Extended review of much relevant 
psychiatric, anthropological, and related so- 
cial science literature is undertaken to in- 
dicate the emergence of an interdisciplinary 
science. The author views this as a gen- 
eralizing behavioral science of man, and 
designates it “social psychiatry.” 

This emerging science of personality re- 
quires integration of theories, methods, and 
data now divided among several research 
and clinical disciplines. Also it requires co- 
operation among professional persons in 
anthropology, psychiatry, sociology, psy- 
chology, and perhaps physiology. Causal 
factors in healthy and in unhealthy per- 


sonality change are seen as rooted in cul- 
ture, in social systems, and in the reactive 
organism. Methods of study call for com- 
bining epidemiology (incidence of person- 
ality change) with etiology (origins of per- 


sonality change). Cultural and social var- 
iables that influence personality formation 
are to be measured with nonclinical as well 
as with clinical data. 

It is with this general point of view that 
the author enters into elaborate reviews of 
much professional literature, apparently 
with two major purposes in mind: first, to 
point up the theoretical and methodological 
problems involved in an integrated ap- 
proach to mental health study; second, to 
show that there already exists a consider- 
able body of fact, theory, and method per- 
taining to personality development and 
change which is integrative or interdisci- 
plinary in character. The prodigious 
amount of time and effort that was devoted 
to this work is indicated by the fact that 
nearly three hundred different authors are 
cited in the index. 

There are viewpoints from which this 
book has great merit. There are other 
points of view from which it is subject to 
criticism. Its main value, perhaps, is to be 
found in its critical review and attempted 
synthesis of some relevant materials per- 


taining to cultural factors in mental health 
and mental illness. ‘This should provide a 
substantial advance toward a more ade- 
quate science of personality formation and 
change. 

Some may question whether the author 
really has come to grips with the theoretical 
and methodological problems that are in- 
volved in an integrated science of personal- 
ity development and change. The author’s 
theory of multiple causation, while valid, 
inevitably involves the researcher in mass- 
es of detail that seem impossible of suc- 
cessful management. This problem of com- 
plexity may be solved in part by self- 
theory, role theory, and perceptual field 
theory, though these approaches are not 
considered by the author. 

Some may question whether “social psy- 
chiatry” is the best possible descriptive 
name to be assigned to the emerging inter- 
disciplinary science of human development. 
Psychiatry is usually thought of as a clini- 
cal field and as a practicing profession rath- 
er than as a research discipline. To this re- 
viewer, it seems that the already estab- 
lished discipline of social psychology might 
be considered the basic science of human 
development combining psychology, sociol- 
ogy, cultural anthropology, and the re- 
search area of psychiatry. Social psychia- 
try might better describe the applied phase 
of the fundamental behavioral science, 
whatever its designation. 

Incidentally, this book is not likely to 
win any laurels for clarity of writing. Its 
ponderous style frequently involves com- 
plex sentences of sixty or more words, and 
often lengthy paragraphs seem to be but 
continuations of preceding paragraphs. 
All of this produces a somewhat exhausting 
effect on the reader who strives to assimi- 
late the meanings of an otherwise inter- 
esting book. 

A. R. MANcus. 


Department of Sociology & Anthropology 
and 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology, 
The Ohio State University. 


Peasants, Politics, and Economic Change in 
Yugoslavia. By Jozo Tomasevich. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1955. Pp. xii + 743. $7.50. 
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This is the best book available for any- 
one wishing to understand the _  socio- 
economic pre-Communist background of 
Yugoslavia. Tomasevich is an economist 
who is acutely aware of the social factors 
which influence the development of an 
economy and has taken pains to trace these 
from the period before World War I and 
the subsequent formation of Yugoslavia to 
the beginning of World War II. He care- 
fully portrays the regional diversities of 
this South Slav country as shown in land 
tenure and agrarian reform, shift from live- 
stock to cereal production, overpopulation, 
food utilization, agricultural credit, and a 
number of other interesting topics. 

He realistically evaluates the rise and in- 
fluence of the peasant parties and draws 
some conclusions which are frequently not 
stressed enough (cf. chap. 13). For ex- 
ample, the peasant party is a great force 
as an opposition party but is a weak ve- 
hicle for capturing and holding power. Al- 
so, the peasant ideologies and peasant 


movements show little knowledge of real 
conditions of peasant property and of the 
peasants. 

Between 1921-1939, according to Tomase- 
vich, Yugoslav population growth was the 
highest in Europe (if one overlooks Greece, 


which was expanding due to mass immi- 
gration). He finds, however, that infant 
mortality was highest in the most prosper- 
ous agricultural and economic areas of the 
country and says that this may be linked 
with repeated abortions (popularly called 
“the white plague”), and with the two- 
children ideal. He is skeptical enough of 
Yugoslav statistics to suggest that these 
figures may also reveal some underreport- 
ing in more backward areas. Of all the 
population groups, the Serbs experienced 
the highest rate of growth. They are East- 
ern Orthodox in religion, and surpassed the 
small Protestant minority (Germans and 
Magyars), the Roman Catholics (Croats 
and Slovenes), and the Moslems (racially, 
South Slavs). 

Whether the author is discussing food 
utilization (chap. 24) or health in rural 
areas (chap. 25), he carefully reviews the 
existing studies, although these usually 
prove scanty in treatment and limited in 
geographic coverage. He is successful in 
avoiding some of the common biases which 
frequently creep into books about Yugo- 
slavia by former nationals of that country. 
Historians and political scientists may or 
may not agree with his interpretation of 
political developments (this reviewer tends 
to agree), but there is little question about 
the soundness of his economic analysis or 
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his description of the participation of the 
peasant in national life. 
IRWIN T. SANDERS. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


America’s Concentration Camps: The Facts 
about Our Indian Reservations Today. 
By Carlos B. Embry. New York: Da- 
vid McKay Company, 1956. Pp. xiv + 
242. $3.50. 


This book is an addition to a series of 
challenging essays on cross-cultural rela- 
tions which are designed to inform the 
reading public of a superordinate society 
about the deprivations experienced by the 
people of a subordinate society. The norms 
commonly used in such appraisals stem 
primarily from Western humanistic tradi- 
tions, and often the end in view is to mo- 
bilize support in the dominant society for 
a more enlightened policy commensurate 
with these values. 

The author of this insightful report on 
American Indians is a white resident of 
Kentucky, the publisher of a chain of news- 
papers, formerly a teacher and principal, 
and recently a state senator. Embry con- 
scientiously set out to observe first-hand a 
wide range of Indian groups on various res- 
ervations and to survey objectively the 
problems of a segment of the nation living 
on the edge of survival. Sensitized by the 
observed disparity between actual condi- 
tions and the liberal values of Western civi- 
lization, he endeavors in this lucid book 
“to acquaint the American public with the 
facts. I believe that once the evils are 
exposed, our national sense of fairness will 
go a long way toward forcing constructive 
action.” 

The book dramatically traces the history 
of the power relations between the gover- 
nors and the governed, and depicts the con- 
sequences of enforced subordination and 
the imposition of alien patterns. To dispel 
popular stereotypes among whites about 
the character of Indian life and to convey 
the present uneasy state of mind among 
Indian groups with respect to existing na- 
tional policies, the author vividly portrays 
numerous instances of present conditions. 
The undergraduate student and others un- 
familiar with contemporary Indian affairs 
will find this book more exciting to read 
than most technical monographs on the 
topic. 

In view of the potential audience of the 
book, it seems especially appropriate to 
comment briefly on the need to qualify 
some of the generalizations which are of- 
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fered, or at least to note that alternative 
interpretations can be made of the social 
facts. These points are not meant to be 
the sort of criticisms a specialist is prone to 
indulge in concerning a popular treatment, 
but rather to call attention to the selective 
appraisal of a complex cross-cultural rela- 
tionship. 

Thus, it is one thing to identify the glar- 
ing shortcomings of the superordinates and 
another to explain their actions in social 
context. The author’s preoccupation with 
what the whites did to the Indians is not 
counterbalanced by an analysis of why 
they so behaved—the cultural, situational, 
and organizational imperatives. Without 
such an examination, ther eemerges a tend- 
ency to impute to policy makers and ad- 
ministrators a pattern of invidious motives. 
In short, a degree of scapegoating occurs 
and a caricature of the white man subtly 
replaces the caricature of the Indian. 

The discussion of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934, a fundamental policy de- 
cision in recent history of white-Indian re- 
lations, does not convey the spirit in which 
that policy was adopted, the circumstances 
surrounding its enactment, and many of its 
positive contributions. The statement that 
“The right to organize and have limited 
self-government as provided by this Act 
could be described as a ‘heap big joke,’ ex- 
cept that it is such a tragic thing for the 
Indian,” does not reveal the even more 
tragic conditions facing the reservations 
had the program not been enacted. 

A gross oversimplification of a difficult 
enterprise is the assertion that “It appears 
to be, and to have been over the years, the 
policy of the Indian Bureau not to train In- 
dians for the professions and for positions 
of leadership. Apparently the Bureau takes 
the position that the Indian is inherently 
unsuited for anything except some manual 
trade or agricultural pursuit.” It is some- 
what questionable whether “Most informed 
people agree that the Indian’s present status 
is a direct result of the ministrations of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and an un- 
biased look at history sustains that con- 
clusion.” Nor is it entirely fair to say that 
“Our Indian administration is drunk with 
power.” Certainly the viable humanistic 
values of the dominant society can be in- 
voked for activating sympathetic under- 
standing of a disadvantaged people without 
invoking the image of a villain or posing 
issues in sharp polarities. 

I sincerely hope that these caveats will 
not discourage a reader of this review from 
ordering the book for his library, inasmuch 
as the presentation as a whole offers a real 
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“feel” for the realities of Indian life today 
and, as such, fulfills its original purpose. 
JOHN USEEM. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 


Kibbutz: Venture in Utopia. By Melford E. 
Spiro. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 266. 
$4.50. 

This insightful case study by an Ameri- 
can cultural anthropologist of a collective 
settlement in Israel contributes both to a 
nascent fund of scientific knowledge on 
human behavior under conditions of stress 
and to a more traditional field of inquiry 
concerning the relationship between the 
ideal and actual social patterns in Utopian- 
oriented communities. 


The author engaged in the field work un- 
der a Social Science Research Council post- 
doctoral Research Training Fellowship in 
1951, spending nearly a year as a partici- 
pant-observer in a village-centered com- 
munity. The research site was chosen as 
an outgrowth of an interest which crystal- 
lized during Spiro’s earlier investigation of 
cooperative forms of social life on a Micro- 
nesian atoll in the South Pacific. The eth- 
nographic account of the kibbutz serves as 
a prelude to a forthcoming report on so- 
cialization and personality development 
among children in the kibbutz and, hence, 
comprises a bench mark for the appraisal 
of changes in the character of the group’s 
members. Beyond the study’s immediate 
purpose, it also contributes to another di- 
mension. In combination with the recent 
works of Eaton and Hawthorn, the book 
makes the third substantial case study of 
the consequences for the individual of or- 
ganized social enterprises in which unre- 
mitting pressures are exerted on the con- 
stituents by member-imposed norms. 


The kibbutzim, or collectives, make up 
one of three different types of cooperative 
agricultural villages in Israel. The partic- 
ular kibbutz studied originated from the 
efforts of a youthful group of middle-class 
European intellectuals who migrated from 
Poland to Israel thirty-five years ago. Dis- 
enchanted with the life-style of Western 
urban civilization and reacting to the en- 
forced privations imposed on a minority, 
they sought to build a new kind of social 
environment that would contain the ele- 
ments of a more perfect order. In the 
author’s words, “The ideal kibbutz, in 
short, is an ‘organic community’ in which 
the attainment of social justice, economic 
equality, and individual freedom has pro- 
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duced a group without tensions. It is a 
brotherhood of men who love rather than 
hate, who are cooperative rather than com- 
petitive, who are altruistic rather than self- 
ish. The ideal kibbutz is a New Society, 
which has created a New Man.” Spiro 
makes an instructive comparison of these 
values and the social arrangements related 
to them with Utopian experiments in the 
United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; his analysis points out those elements 
common to the various experiments and 
those distinctive of the kibbutz. Equally 
illuminating would be a comparative study 
of similar movements in Southern Asia, for 
I suspect that some of the features delin- 
eated reflect Western forms of problem 
solving and thus represent facets of West- 
ern culture. 

For the particular kibbutz examined, the 
“moral value of labor” is scaled uppermost 
in the hierarchy of norms and, thus, de- 
votion to work becomes an end in itself. 
Further, physical labor is given primacy 
over other types of work, and there is a 
premium put on the constant exertion of 
the self in work activities on behalf of the 
group. Practically all kinds of property 
are collectively owned and, in principle, 
all of the existing resources are shared 
equally among the members of the com- 
munity. The profession of equalitarianism 
in status implies the muting of social strat- 
ification and the avoidance of personal as- 
pirations for upward mobility. Freedom for 
the individual means, in essence, the de- 
tachment from the “artificial conventions” 
of modern urban life and participation in 
group decisions. The nuclear family, with 
its customary forms of home-centered pri- 
vate life and child rearing by parents, is 
supplanted by a quasi-kin group which en- 
compasses the community. Continuous in- 
teraction among the members is highly val- 
ued and socially encouraged. Marxian ide- 
ology displaces the traditional content of 
the religious heritage and relocates heaven 
in Soviet Russia. 

The constellation of social ideas is his- 
torically traced and then treated in the 
context of actual social patterns. The au- 
thor has accomplished far more than mere- 
ly identifying the disparities between the 
group’s aspirations and its achievements; 
he has undertaken the more challenging 
task of explaining why disparities have 
occurred, the means by which ideals are 
dealt with or evaded in everyday life, and 
the relationship between ideals and prac- 
tices. It is precisely here that Spiro adds 
to our understanding of the response of 
man to social stresses that have been vol- 
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untarily accepted. The author outlines the 
crucial question of the degree to which the 
oncoming generations are socialized to ac- 
cept the existing patterns as the normal 
conditions of life. We eagerly await his 
final interpretation, for then we shall have 
clues as to how mutant cultural patterns 
disappear or remain viable. 

As a final note, it should be added that 
the author has done an admirable job of 
discovering and communicating his find- 
ings. The tools of social science are effec- 
tive instruments in the hands of a gifted 
craftsman. 

JOHN USEeM. 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 


The Power Elite. By C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 423. $6.00. 


The author paints a word picture which 
reflects his perceptions of the power struc- 
ture of contemporary American society. His 
perceptions do not coincide with those of 
most Americans. What he sees is a most 
unflattering picture. In fact, he has few 
kind words for any aspect of contemporary 
American society. His view is epitomized 
in the statement, “The stereotype of Amer- 
ica as essentially a progressive and even a 
radical country finds its anchorage only in 
its technological sphere, and in strange 
ways, in the fashions of its entertainment 
and amusement industries” (p. 335). He 
then proceeds to deflate even this left- 
handed compliment, commenting, in a foot- 
note, “I do not mean to imply that the 
United States does lead in technological in- 
genuity; in fact, I believe that its products 
generally do not compare in design or in 
quality with those of Germany and Eng- 
land” (p. 335). 

Mills characterizes contemporary Ameri- 
can society as a “mass” society of confused 
and impotent followers. It is his theory 
that the economic and political destiny of 
this “mass” society is controlled by an ir- 
responsible “power elite” consisting of the 
top representatives of big business (the 
corporate rich) and the military leaders 
(the “warlords”), with professional poli- 
ticians in a junior position. It is his opin- 
ion that the members of this “power elite” 
resemble each other in terms of psycho- 
logical characteristics and that, consequent- 
ly, there is considerable intergroup mobil- 
ity in the upper reaches of business, the 
military and the civilian branch of the fed- 
eral government. He specifically states, 
however, that his conception of the “power 
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elite” does not imply a conspiracy theory 
of control (p. 292). 

Some quotations will serve to give a 
more concrete demonstration of the point 
of view and the flavor of the book: 

With respect to the question of how the 
corporate rich get to the top: “... the 
only answer that one can find anywhere is: 
the sound judgment, as gauged by the 
men of sound judgment who select them 
... fitness means . . . conformity with the 
criteria of those who have already suc- 
ceeded” (p. 141). 

On property and privilege: “The higher 
you go into these upper reaches, the more 
does property count, and the less does in- 
come for services performed” (p. 150). “In 
addition to big property and high income, 
they [the corporate rich] enjoy the cor- 
porate privileges that are part of the newer 
status system of the incorporated economy 
of the United States” (p. 157).: “... such 


fringe benefits as these: free medical care, | 


payments of club fees, . . . scholarship funds 
for children of executives, company auto- 
mobiles, and dining rooms for executive 
use” (p. 158). 

Some of his pungent comments about the 
military follow: 

The Pentagon “ ... is the everyday 
milieu of the modern warlords. And no 
Indian fighters are to be found among 
them” (p. 187). “The arming of the citi- 
zen is now within a disciplined organiza- 
tion under firmly centralized control .. . 
those outside the military ruling circles are 
helpless militarily” (p. 189). “Social ori- 
gins and early backgrounds are less im- 
portant to the character of the professional 
military man than to any other high social 
type” (p. 192). “... some are not so dif- 
ferent from corporation executives as one 
had first supposed .. . others seem more 
like politicians of a curious sort than like 
traditional images of the military” (p. 199). 
“ |. . two out of every three dollars in the 
budget announced for 1955 was earmarked 
for military security” (p. 212). “Some uni- 
versities . . . are financial branches of the 
military establishment, receiving three or 
four times as much money from military 
as from all other sources combined” (p. 
217). “Scientific and technological devel- 
opment, once seated in the economy, has 
increasingly become part of the military 
order” (p. 216). “It is not only within the 
higher political and economic, scientific 
and educational circles that the military 
ascendancy is apparent. The warlords, 
along with fellow travelers and spokesmen, 
are attempting to plant their metaphysics 
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firmly among the population at large” (p. 
219). 

With respect to civilian government: 
“Within American political institutions, the 
center of initiative and decision has shifted 
from the Congress to the executive,...” 
(p. 229). He alleges that the government 
is now run by what he has called the politi- 
cal outsider, “Although this type (the po- 
litical outsider) has prevailed in previous 
periods, in our time he flourishes, and in 
the Eisenhower administration he has be- 
come ascendant. This administration, in 
fact, is largely an inner circle of political 
outsiders who have taken over the key ex- 
ecutive posts of administrative command; 
it is composed of members and agents of 
the corporate rich and of the high military 
in an uneasy alliance with selected profes- 
sional party politicians seated primarily in 
the Congress, whose interests and associa- 
tions are spread over a variety of local 
societies” (p. 231). With respect to the 
civil service, he says, “In the lower ranks 
of the state hierarchy, from which genuine 
civil servants might be recruited, there has 
not been enough prestige or money to at- 
tract really first-rate men. In the upper 
ranks . .. men from outside the bu- 
reaucracy have been called upon... . 
There is no civil-service career that is se- 
cure enough, there is no administrative 
corps that is permanent enough, to survive 
a change-over of political administration in 
the United States” (p. 241). 

A chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
celebrities in contemporary American soci- 
ety who, according to Mills, occupy a cen- 
tral place because they dominate the net- 
works of mass communication. 

So far as rural sociologists are concerned, 
the comments of greatest interest relate to 
the operations of the Farm Bloc in the Con- 
gress which Mills regards as “.. . worri- 
some but not decisive” in its influence on 
the “political top” (p. 261). 

The book closes with comments which 
further emphasize that Mills perceives 
American society as decadent and immoral: 
“America—a conservative country without 
any conservative ideology—appears now 
before the world a naked and arbitrary 
power, as, in the name of realism, its men 
of decision enforce their often crackpot 
definitions upon world reality. The second- 
rate mind is in command of the ponderous- 
ly spoken platitude. Public relations 
and the official secret, the trivializing cam- 
paign and the terrible fact clumsily accom- 
plished, are replacing the reasoned debate 
of political ideas in the privately incorpo- 
rated economy, the military ascendancy, 
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and the political vacuum of modern Amer- 
ica” (pp. 360-361). 

The book offers no constructive sugges- 
tions or recommendations for the reform of 
American society along lines more palatable 
to the author. 

WALTER L. SLocum. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Washington State College. 


Patterns of Social Change. By Carle C. 
Zimmerman. Washington, D. C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 36. $1.00. 


This brochure surveys “ ... the main 
ideas of the greatest sociologists,” who have 
made significant contributions to theories of 
social change. It includes only a fraction 
of those who have written on the subject, 
chiefly, those writers whose works are con- 
sidered pivotal. 

Comte, Hegel, Marx, Spencer, Maine, and 
many others developed linear theories of 
change. One can trace simiJar theories 
from the Ancient Chinese, to the Greeks, to 
the Judeo-Christian doctrines, and down to 
the social uplifter of today. The linearists, 
as a school, found competition in the last 
third of the nineteenth century in the 
Dichotomic school, in Gemeinschaft and Ge- 


sellschaft and in varying forms in such writ- 
ings as those of Ténnies, Durkheim, and 


Max Weber. Pareto was a Dichotomist in 
part, but of a different sort. Following 
these came the Evzistentialists (it is much 
easier to tell who is not an existentialist 
than who is, for that term covers nearly 
all German sociology—not quite—and prac- 
tically all American sociology prior to about 
1925—and there are a few exceptions to 
this). Last, there is the Rhythmical School, 
or the real synthesists. After characteriz- 
ing these schools, the analysis proceeds to 
three representatives of realism — Oswald 
Spengler, Arnold Toynbee, and Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. 

Spengler is a pessimist to whom civili- 
zation is a kind of danse macabre of culture 
on its way to extinction. He divided world 
history into eight cultural organisms, each 
an independent human experience sep- 
arated from the others by a nonhuman void. 
His cycles have three phases—“primitivism” 
or the start toward greatness, “culture” or 
the peak of greatness, and “civilization” or 
the false peak marking decay. Hence, men 
cannot learn from history but only from 
daily experience. 

Toynbee uses history as a historian, and 
not as a philosophical muddle, as did 
Spengler. He employs data from all known 
sources, and distinguishes more than thirty 
civilizations. He excludes primitive and 
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nonhistorical aggregates from the real civi- 
lizations, of which there are twenty-one. 
He finds that civilizations have standard 
challenge responses. They emerge, grow, 
reach peaks, flower, and die away. If the 
response is inadequate to the challenge, a 
civilization will die. Toynbee actually be- 
gan where Spengler left off his analysis. 

Sorokin is the third figure in this trio. 
His appearance (after the work of Gini and 
Pareto) lifts the inner professional field of 
sociology out of the hands of amateurs and 
recent converts. As a professional sociolo- 
gist, Sorokin interprets history in sociologi- 
cal terms and relates it to tangible theories 
of human society. Sorokin accepts change 
as inherent, which leaves him the task of 
studying its variations of form in time and 
in space. Basic to Sorokin’s interpretation 
of change is the sociological theory of lim- 
its, which precludes endless movement in 
one direction. He uses Western culture 
primarily as a measure of social change, 
and analyzes changes in various arts along 
with the over-all social configurations. He 
then divides culture into the sensate and 
the ideational (which is, of course, dicho- 
tomic, and debatable). When he finishes 
his work he has things with similar mean- 
ing fitting together in a logico-meaningful 
integration, and not merely an aggregation 
of loose ends. 

Such is the main essence of the mono- 
graph. Obviously, it would require a more 
extensive book to accomplish Zimmerman’s 
task. He had no choice but to make dog- 
matic statements, which often justify mi- 
nute documentation. Space precluded that. 
In a mere 36-page pamphlet one can scarce- 
ly outline a problem as important as this. 
(Are sociologists damned to the perpetual 
acceptance of inadequate space? It seems 
so.) Yet, Zimmerman broaches a signifi- 
cant area of criticism in sociological theory 
in a superb manner, considering the neces- 
sity for doing it on a thumbnail. 

A review of an essay of this size is pre- 
sumptive. It would be far better to read 
the study itself; and that is a small enough 
task for the person who really wants to 


know about it. 
Ottis DuRANT DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology & Rural Life, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


The Focused Interview. By Robert K. Mer- 
ton, Marjorie Fiske, and Patricia L. 
Kendall. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1956. Pp. xxi + 185. $3.00. 

This is a revision of an earlier book 
which has been out of print for several 
years. Apparently the work has not been 
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greatly modified insofar as organization and 
substance are concerned. However, the 
authors state that “We have rewritten ev- 
ery chapter with the aim of making clearer 
than before the uses, procedures, and limi- 
tations of the focused interview” (p. vii). 
The focused interview is a research tech- 
nique which was developed more than a 
decade ago for the purpose of analyzing 
what is described as the “definition of the 
situation.” This book is a manual of prob- 
lems and procedures related to that meth- 
odology. 

The focused interview is a method of 
eliciting responses of individuals and 
groups ¢f individuals to a particular situa- 
tion. As such, it yields data on differential 
subjective definitions of the same objective 
situation. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are as follows: (1) The persons inter- 
viewed are known to have been involved 
in a particular situation. (2) A content 
analysis is made of this situation from 
which a set of hypotheses is formulated re- 
garding the consequences of determinate 
aspects of the situation for those persons 
involved in it. (3) On the basis of this 
analysis, an interview guide is developed 
which specifies major areas of inquiry and 
hypotheses which provide criteria of rele- 
vance for the data to be obtained in the 
interview. (4) The interview is focused 
on the subjective experience of persons 
exposed to the pre-analyzed situation in 
an effort to ascertain their definitions of the 
situation. 

According to the authors, effective fo- 
cused interviews must satisfy the criteria of 
range, specificity, depth, and personal con- 
text. Range refers to the extent of relevant 
data provided by the interview. Specificity 
denotes the necessity of learning the mean- 
ing attributed by individuals to elements, 
aspects, or patterns of the complex situa- 
tion to which they have been exposed. 
Depth means the acquisition of affective re- 
sponses which are elaborated considerably 
beyond limited one-dimensional reports of 
“positive” or “negative” or “favorable” or 
“unfavorable” responses. Personal context 
implies that the focused interview must 
discover what each person has imported in- 
to the situation. A chapter is devoted to 
the discussion of each of these criteria and 
of the manner by which they may be 
achieved. 

The authors state that the “art of inter- 
viewing” involves the following three ele- 
ments: “1. recognition of typical situations 
and problems with which the interviewer is 
confronted; 2. knowledge of probable ef- 
fective and previously developed proce- 
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dures for coping with each type of situation; 
and 3. skill in the application of these 
procedures” (p. 17). The manual deals 
with the first two of these elements insofar 
as the focused interview is concerned. The 
third, skill, is a “matter of capacity trained 
through experience.” Much illustrative ma- 
terial taken from actual interviews is pre- 
sented along with discussions of the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the interviewing 
technique which was utilized. The authors 
attempt to point out mistakes which are 
commonly made in using unstructured 
questions as required in the focused inter- 
view, and to suggest proper procedures to 
follow. 

The focused interview is a valuable addi- 
tion to the methodology of sociology and 
social-psychology. Persons interested in 
conducting this type of research should 
find this manual of tremendous value. This 
new edition will be welcomed by everyone 
concerned with research methods and with 
studies dealing with social perception and 
with differentials in response to a common 
environment. 

Pau H. PRIce. 
Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology, 
Louisiana State University. 


Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A 
Study of the Lower Income Group. By 


New York: Colum- 
Pp. xv + 


J. Mayone Stycos. 
bia University Press, 1955. 
332. $6.00. 

Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico is 
the first volume of the final report of the 
Family Life Research Project undertaken 
by the Social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico. It is about 
fiftieth in the series of reports by the Re- 
search Center in its study of the basic 
problems and characteristics of the society 
of Puerto Rico. There were less than a 
million people on the island when the 
United States took possession. Today, de- 
spite heavy out-migration, the population 
had grown to two and one-half million. At 
the present rate of increase, a population of 
nine million might be reached by the end 
of the century. Efforts to increase the eco- 
nomic base of Puerto Rico through indus- 
trialization are dwarfed by the entrance of 
16,000 individuals into the labor force every 
year. The neo-Malthusian assumption — 
that, given birth-control information and 
materials, people will act rationally to re- 
duce the birth rate—does not seem to hold 
in Puerto Rico. These conditions prompted 
the attempt to explain the dynamics of 
child spacing in Puerto Rican families of 
low income and low education. 
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The data for Stycos’ study come from 
lengthy interviews with 72 pairs of hus- 
bands and wives: 24 from three rural areas, 
24 from three small towns, and 24 from an 
urban area. The sample is actually more 
rural than it appears, for roughly two- 
thirds were born in the country. One 
might criticize the use of value of housing 
as the basis for classification into income 
groups. However, the selection of families 
living in homes valued at less than $250 
practically insured a low-income sample. 

The first half of the report is concerned 
with lower-class family patterns as seen in 
differential status ideologies of the sexes, 
child-rearing practices, courtship, mar- 
riage, and marital relations. The last four 
chapters take up the problem of fertility, 
with special emphasis on factors in the use 
of birth-control knowledge. The author 
concludes that the high rate of reproduc- 
tion in Puerto Rico is rooted in the tra- 
ditional beliefs, attitudes, and patterns of 
social behavior surrounding the family. 
The reduced birth rate in modern societies 
came only after considerable changes in 
their social structure. “... it is a reliable 
axiom that the widespread use of a par- 
ticular invention, indeed often the inven- 
tion itself, must be preceded by social 
changes which make the technique desir- 
able and feasible” (p. 255). This should be 
remembered by all workers interested in 
stimulating the adoption of improved agri- 
cultural and homemaking practices. It ap- 
plies when the field of labor is at home or 
abroad. 

The appendices include some valuable in- 
formation. There is a rather straight- 
forward and thorough description of the 
methods used in the study. The discussion 
of interviewing methods and the training 
of the interviewers should be read by all 
students and others contemplating field 
work. Included in the appendices are the 
interview forms and a table of respondent 
characteristics. Each quotation from an 
interview is identified in the text by the 
same code number used in the list of per- 
sons interviewed. This report should be of 
value to those interested in Latin America, 
family, population, and low-income groups¥ 

Witrrip C. BAILey. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 


The Norwegians: A Study in National Cul- 
ture. By David Rodnick. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 

vii + 165. $3.25. 
This book is based on “field work” con- 
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ducted, in 1950, under a Fulbright Research 
Scholarship and a Social Science Research 
Council travel grant to Norway. As in 
many other studies dealing with “national 
culture” or “national character,” the basic 
concept has not been clearly defined. One 
does not know just what the author is at- 
tempting to describe; and the most impor- 
tant positive knowledge one gains by read- 
ing the book is that the author probably 
doesn’t know either. This is regrettable be- 
cause the problem of group character, or 
“collective personality,” is an important one 
in the study of human society. 

The result is a rather incoherent agglom- 
eration of observations, dealing often with 
phenomena of a psychological rather than 
a sociological nature, partly so general that 
they lose all significance as characteristics 
of this particular culture, partly so par- 
ticular that one hesitates to accept them as 
generally valid for a whole nation of three 
million people. It should hardly be a sur- 
prise to a sociologist that, even in Nor- 
way, workers, farmers, and intellectuals 
alike are limited in their behavior by cer- 
tain established patterns sanctioned by 
their groups (p. 18). On the other hand, 


he should also know that it takes all kinds 
of people to make up a nation and that it 


is impossible to discern a “national cul- 
ture” through the variety of individual at- 
titudes, opinions, and behaviors that one 
inevitably encounters, unless one can lib- 
erate oneself from a too individualistic per- 
sonality concept. 

This the author has failed to do. He 
therefore ends with a notebook full of con- 
tradictory statements gathered from various 
informants. An attempt has been made to 
reconcile the inconsistencies by pointing to 
certain personality traits as particularly 
characteristic of the Norwegians. However, 
the picture presented bears a striking re- 
semblance to what an ethnocentric and 
poorly informed member of a great and 
powerful nation like the United States 
might expect to find in a small country like 
Norway: a frustrated, intimidated, emo- 
tionally inhibited people, continually on 
the defensive, with a strong feeling of in- 
adequacy, envious of the power of the big 
nations (particularly America), and full of 
repressed hostility toward everybody. And 
it has been possible to carry through this 
image in a fairly consistent manner only 
by the most flagrant violations of the evi- 
dence. The method used is one that is often 
found in dilettante literature and which 
borrows some prestige from a superficial 
resemblance to the psychoanalytic method: 
whenever a statement by an informant is 
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inconsistent with your preconceived image, 
you “interpret” the statement to mean the 
opposite of what it says! 

An example or two may illustrate this 
point. When a businessman says that he 
doesn’t think Norwegians care whether 
others like them, it is presented as evi- 
dence of a deep concern with the opinion of 
others in that the “fear of failure to win 
{the approval of others] is cloaked by a 
seeming indifference to what others think 
of them” (p. 13). “One of the strongest 
drives [sic] is to inhibit hostilities toward 
neighbors” (p. 14) —evidence of this is 
found in an opinion poll “in which 83 per 
cent of those questioned felt they got along 
well with their neighbors, 7 per cent were 
not very fond of them, and 10 per cent con- 
sidered they were unable to answer the 
question” (p. 14, n. 1). 

Many inconsistencies in the author’s ob- 
servations have not been reconciled. We 
are told (p. 86) that, “unlike farmers, 
businessmen, or professionals, the workers 
do not feel independent enough to show 
their hostilities overtly” (cf. the general 
statement, p. 14, quoted above). “The na- 
tion’s culture does not encourage articula- 
tion or a free flow of ideas” (p. 5), and 
“any personal views at variance with the 
accepted opinions ... are generally re- 
pressed ...” (p. 1)—but “few cultures 
give the individual as much freedom to 
express his opinion as the Norwegian” 
(p. 3). 

A note of praise should conclude this re- 
view: Amidst a maze of misinterpretations, 
misrepresentations, and straight misinfor- 
mation, there are a number of striking ob- 
servations which could well have been uti- 
lized in an analysis of the “national cul- 
ture” of the Norwegians. 

Peter A. MUNCH. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of North Dakota. 


Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. 
By Sister Frances Jerome Woods. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii 
+ 402. $4.50. 

“A knowledge of cultural values and an 
appreciation of their significance to those 
who hold them is hypothesized to be help- 
ful and, at times, essential for effective 
practice [by social workers, educational and 
family counselors, physicians and psychia- 
trists, clergymen, etc.] with ethnic clients.” 
The entire book centers on this stated pur- 
pose. The first chapter ably describes the 
key terms used in the book and presents 
several sound generalizations concerning 
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problems encountered by professional peo- 
ple in ministering to the needs of members 
of minority groups in the United States. 
The second chapter shows the importance 
of language and customs regarding speech 
in cross-cultural communication. 

Most of the book is devoted to (1) de- 
scribing and contrasting important cultural 
values in the institutional realms of re- 
ligion, authority and government, econom- 
ics, recreation, education, and, especially, 
the family in the numerically most impor- 
tant ethnic groups in the United States, and 
to (2) showing how these differences in cul- 
tural values frequently lead to social and 
psychological maladjustments. 

At least in a modified form, Max Weber’s 
“ideal-typical” method is employed even 
though no reference is made to it. Par- 
ticularly in the areas of the family, religion, 
and authority, the dominant American cul- 
ture occupies one polar position and the 
Chinese and Japanese cultures the contrast- 
ing polar position. With some exceptions, 
Jews and immigrant groups from Northern 
and Western Europe approximate most 
closely the American value and role posi- 
tions, whereas the Mexicans and Southern 
Europeans are closer to the Oriental. The 
culture of the American Negro is unlike 
that of any of the others in marital norms, 
for example, but similar to that of lower- 
class Americans in general. 

Cultural Values of American Ethnic 
Groups is exceptionally well written, objec- 
tive, and scholarly. A large number of 
well-selected illustrations are neatly inter- 
woven with references to a wide variety of 
pertinent literature, most of it recent. The 
tone is sympathetic throughout, aiming at 
understanding, and the author makes no at- 
tempt to inject her own value system. 

The important generalizations presented 
are not claimed to be and are not original. 
Nevertheless, this book merits widespread 
attention. It is suitable for supplementary 
reading in a number of courses, including 
social work, race relations or minority 
groups, social psychology, social institu- 
tions, social disorganization, cultural an- 
thropology, the family, and counseling. Its 
readable style also makes it suitable for lay 
readers. 

MELVIN S. BROoKs. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
& Sociology, 
A. & M. College of Texas. 


The American Lyceum. By Carl Bode. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xii + 275. $5.00. 


The story of the lyceum in the United 
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States fills a niche in our country’s cultural 
history. Moreover, the account of this 
movement from its inception near the end 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the Civil War provides an under- 
standing of the American people’s pattern 
of adult education which took different 
forms under varied conditions with the 
passage of time. It cannot be positively 
stated that the chautauqua which thrived 
in parts of our country during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century was a 
lineal descendant of the lyceum, but one 
who once listened to the music and lectures 
under the chautauqua tent almost inevi- 
tably links the two. 

In order to provide a complete back- 
ground for the story of the lyceum, the 
emergence of an educational movement 
which rose in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1804, 
and spread to London is briefly told in this 
volume. Perhaps the chief likeness be- 
tween the English program and that begun 
in Millbury, Massachusetts, in 1826, is that 
both served the mechanics and both pro- 
grams gave place to the scientific and cul- 
tural. The apostle of the lyceum during its 
first period in Massachusetts was Josiah 
Holbrook, who, after 1826, gave his entire 


effort to promoting the lyceum movement. 

Holbrook’s creed, or what Bode calls 
“The Gospel of the Lyceum” consisted of 
eleven purposes: the improvement of con- 
versation, directing amusements, saving of 
expense, calling into use neglected libraries 
and establishing new ones, providing a sem- 


inary for teachers, benefiting academies, 
raising the character of district schools, 
compiling town histories, making town 
maps, agricultural and geological surveys, 
and collection of minerals. 

“The lyceum could rise as it did because 
it found a whole new era ready to welcome 
it, the Age of Jackson.” The favorable con- 
ditions were “political, demographic, eco- 
nomic, social, psychological, cultural.” With 
a favorable cultural climate, this agency of 
participant adult education spread through- 
out New England and westward. Its 
strongest supporters to the west were 
among those who had moved from New 
England. For example, the presence of 
New Englanders assured the growth of the 
lyceum in parts of Ohio. Its program pat- 
terns were pretty well institutionalized in 
the Northeastern States. 

The range of subjects covered in the ly- 
ceum programs reveal as a bold facade 
the cultural interests of the age when the 
population was moving westward. Lectures 
on the American Indian were frequently 
given. The Salem Lyceum Series, 1838-’39, 
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included such subjects as “Causes of Amer- 
ican Revolution,” “The Sources of National 
Wealth,” “Popular Education,” “Life of 
Mohammed,” and the “Education of Chil- 
dren.” The last, given by Horace Mann, 
was one of four programs on education. 
The lyceum came to be a major ally and 
promoter of education during these years 
of rapid migration westward. 

This adult education movement in the 
South, prior to 1845, showed sparks of life 
here and there, but in no state was it wide- 
spread. The interest was found chiefly in 
such centers as Nashville, Natchez, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 
In the latter city, its operation was pro- 
moted by the Second Municipality, which 
was “almost a Yankee enclave.” But the 
South, with its controlling slave-owning 
class, provided an infertile soil for this 
Yankee-promoted educational agency. The 
South lacked the tradesmen, small indus- 
trial managers, merchants and clerks which 
provided the lyceum’s support in New 
England. Ministers and professors took ad- 
vantage of the lyceum platform to carry to 
the American people the causes of religion 
and education. 

By 1845, the general cultural climate of 
the United States had changed from that of 
the 1820’s when the lyceum had its begin- 
ning. The frontiers had moved farther 
westward; the public school had been ac- 
cepted as a necessary institution in most of 
the country; transportation facilities had 
made communication relatively easy; and 
commerce and manufacturing had become 
of great significance from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

With these changes, the lyceum crystal- 
lized into the lecture system between 1845 
and the Civil War. But in the South a sen- 
timent arose during these years against 
anything from the North; the ruling class 
then gave little place for any educational 
activity that might have served the slaves 
or the independent farmer and the poor 
white. 

In many places, lecture programs were 
under the old lyceum set-ups, while in oth- 
ers the Young Men’s Associations, Mechan- 
ics’ Societies, and Library Associations 
backed the lectures. Lecture circuits were 
formed in some areas, and sponsorship of 
lecture programs was sometimes assumed 
by locality organizations. The varied sub- 
jects to which the lecture-going audiences 
listened are well shown by listing a few 
names of the men whose lectures once 
shaped opinion and whose writings became 
a part of our American literary heritage. 
Among the most widely traveled and prom- 
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inent were Wendell Phillips, Thomas Starr 
King, John B. Gough, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Everett, 
Horace Mann, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

When put into print, the best lectures of 
such men, and others like Thoreau, became 
the expressions of American values and 
ideals. The lectures transferred the aware- 
ness of their audiences to the printed page. 
Emerson’s and Thoreau’s writings began as 
lectures. Thus, lectures on science, philos- 
ophy, and education became the reading 
material of the children whose parents had 
listened to the spoken word. 

Coemergent with the lyceum-lecture sys- 
tems and literature was the public library. 
The Boston Public Library, which opened 
its doors to the public in 1854, was one such 
institution. Without lyceums and libraries 
American culture would be less bright, and 
the idealism and value systems that buttress 
democracy would be more obscure. Bode’s 
The American Lyceum has cemented an- 
other stone in the growing accumulation of 
knowledge commonly designated as “Our 
Social Heritage.” 

Bruce L. MELVIN. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Maryland. 


Hunterdon Medical Center: The Story of 
One Approach to Rural Medical Care. 
By Ray E. Trussell. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. For the 
Commonwealth Fund, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 
236. $3.75. 

The Rochester Regional Hospital Council. 
By Leonard S. Rosenfeld and Henry B. 
Makover. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. For The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1956. Pp. xii + 204. $3.50. 

The first of these books is a case study of 
a community approach to medical care, and 
the second is a case study of a regional ap- 
proach. Both studies were underwritten 
by the Commonwealth Fund and carried 
out by the Institute of Administrative Med- 
icine, Columbia University School of Pub- 
lic Health. The books will have their au- 
diences among those in the medical and 
health fields. But they also will be of much 
interest to professional as well as to con- 
sultant sociologists. 

Community efforts to establish hospitals 
are fairly commonplace, but it is rather un- 
usual to find a rural community which, af- 
ter deciding that it needed a hospital, stud- 
ied its medical and health needs, and, in 
keeping with the community’s goal, devel- 
oped not a conventional hospital but a true 
medical and health center designed to serve 
the county’s needs. This is what the 40,000 
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people of Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
did. 

Hunterdon Medical Center, an institution 
with a number of unusual features, had its 
genesis in 1946. It is a product of a suc- 
cessful community effort. The hospital rep- 
resents a medium by which patients remain 
under the care of their family physicians. 
The full-time specialist staff supplements 
the family physicians but does not supplant 
or compete with them. The hospital also 
features programs of mental health and 
preventive medicine. It is affiliated with 
the New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center. 

Trussell tells with remarkable complete- 
ness the story of this hospital, “its concep- 
tion, its long and often uncertain prenatal 
development, its parturition, and its infancy 
up to the second birthday.” Important to 
sociologists is the extent of involvement of 
the community, its role in all of the devel- 
opmental and planning stages, and the ex- 
pression of community ownership of the 
Center. 

The assessment of what the general prac- 
titioners, the specialists, and the public 
think of the Center is well presented. Ac- 
complishments in the project include de- 
velopment of a general community respon- 
sibility, an increase in local medical re- 
sources, integration of general and spe- 
cialized medicine, improvement in care of 
patients, and development of a spirit of 
cooperation with existing services. Appar- 
ent failures, and unsolved and potential 
problems, include a lack of facility for 
community nursing, lack of integration in 
the area of local welfare services, lack of 
a county health department, lack of an ade- 
quate program of community information, 
and lack of community resources for deal- 
ing with the many serious social problems 
in which medical problems may be central, 
peripheral, or nonexistent. 


The Rochester Regional Hospital Council 
is a significant experiment in the develop- 
ment of hospital service on a regional basis. 
The process of regional organization is not 
new. It is part of a continuing adjustment 
to changes and trends in community life. 
t represents a growing interdependence 
among communities in response to social, 
scientific, and technological advances. The 
council is the only regional organization of 
health services in the country administered 
by a community agency rather than by 
medical schools and universities. Started 
in 1946, the project is an effort to determine 
the ways and the extent to which concerted 
voluntary action through a representative 
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regional organization might stimulate and 
encourage improvement in the quality of 
services rendered, and make possible more 
efficient and coordinated use of the region’s 
medical facilities. 

The program represents a joint planning 
of hospital building and expansion, joint 
operation of institutional services, and the 
pooling of clinical, administrative, and tech- 
nical skills. As an attempt at development 
of a more functional social system in hos- 
pital service and health care, the project is 
designed to minimize the great variations in 
availability of essential services in different 
communities. 

Involved in the experiment are 11 coun- 
ties in western New York encompassing 
6,836 square miles, a population of 958,000, 
a total of 34 general hospitals other than 
federal, 10 special hospitals, 1,427 physi- 
cians, and some 50 to 60 per cent coverage 
by hospitalization insurance, chiefly under 
Blue Cross. By counties, 15 to 85 per cent 
of the population is rural. The area cor- 
responds to that adopted by the New York 
State Departments of Public Health and So- 
cial Welfare for regional supervision of 
their services. It is not clear, however, 
whether the region is basically an adminis- 
trative area or one that is “natural” with 
regard to a number of sociological varia- 
bles. 


Both the Hunterdon and Rochester ex- 
periences represent important attempts at 
greater uniformity as well as improvement 
in the availability of medical care. One is 
impressed by these efforts as well as by the 
problems involved. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous problem in both ventures is that of 
developing and keeping an interested and 
a well-informed public. Such is the prob- 
lem in many group ventures. 

The Commonwealth Fund and the authors 
are to be commended for producing these 
two informative and enlightening books. 
They should stimulate ideas that will fur- 
ther useful and sound sociological research 
in the medical care field. 

Paut J. JEHLIK. 


State Experiment Stations Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


Dictionary of New Words. By Mary Reifer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1955. Pp. ix + 234. $6.00. 

The jacket of Mary Reifer’s dictionary in- 
dicates that this is “A work of scholarly ac- 
curacy covering all new words of the last 
few decades. This is not merely a hand- 
book for the philologist and linguist, but for 
the average student—in fact, for anyone in- 
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terested in the everyday use of words. 
Among its practical functions, it should ex- 
tend the reader’s working vocabulary, by 
acquainting him with new words of which 
he has no knowledge, or only a blurred im- 
pression.” In the Introduction, Eric Par- 
tridge states: “For general purposes, the 
general reader will find this dictionary of 
new words entirely satisfactory. It is clear 
and comprehensive. What the ordinary 
reader and enquirer needs is straightfor- 
ward information lucidly conveyed. He 
does not require etymologies or word his- 
tories...” (p. vi). 

The American College Dictionary, under 
“Selection of Entries and Definitions” (p. 
xxiii), states that “A dictionary, therefore, 
must include within it those words, names, 
pronunciations, and other facts that the 
user is likely to need for meaning, spelling, 
pronunciation, significant fact, or location.” 


With the above statements in mind, this 
reviewer wishes only to pose some of the 
questions that might occur to other inter- 
ested persons: 


1. Is it the “ordinary reader” who will 
bother often with finding and using any 
dictionary? 

Will not most readers interested in any 
dictionary of new words have at least a 
smattering of Latin or of modern for- 
eign languages? For such persons, is 
not the retention of the meaning, the 
spelling, and the pronunciation of any 
“new” or “old” word facilitated by its 
etymology? (E.g., under reefer, p. 175, 
“Naut.” would have added much to the 
meaning but nothing to the space re- 
quirement.) 

Because of the complete lack of (1) 
pronunciations and (2) word divisions, 
is this dictionary of much value to the 
speaker and the oral reader, in the first 
case, and to the writer or the editor, in 
the second case? 

. Instead of scattering the various gov- 
ernmental agencies and their abbrevia- 
tions throughout the alphabetical se- 
quence, would not a simple tabulation 
of government agencies — by title and 
corresponding abbreviations—have re- 
quired less space, have made reference 
work easier and quicker, and have fa- 
cilitated future additions and deletions? 
Is there enough justification for includ- 
=e certain trademark names (e.g., 
“Magic Margin”), or fad and wartime 
words and phrases which now are ob- 
solete? On the other hand, why was 
“scramble” (an RAF term still in use) 
omitted? 

Compare, e.g., the listings of “allocate,” 
“by-pass,” “overdrive,” “riboflavin,” 
“socialite,” “stymie,” “wildcat strike” 
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as given in both the Dictionary of New 
Words and The American College Dic- 
tionary. Are these meanings really dif- 
ferent or the words really “new”? 

. How carefully was the Dictionary of 
New Words edited? (E.g., under “tweet- 
er,” note “Cf. woofer; sqawker [sic].’’) 
Would the “ordinary reader”—with six 
dollars to spend for a dictionary—be 
more likely to buy the Dictionary of 
New Words or The American College 
Dictionary and supplement the latter 
with library use of, say, an unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, especially its “Addenda Section’? 

ALBERTA N. COLEMAN. 


Lexington, Kentucky. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Proper Study of Mankind. (Revised 
edition.) By Stuart Chase. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii + 
327. $3.00. 

The first edition of this book, published 
in 1948, was widely heralded and used. It 
was the most timely statement of the status 
then of the social sciences, and it did an 
effective job in pointing out that the social 
sciences had reached a maturity capable of 
being used to solve many social problems. 
This new edition does an even better job of 
this because it includes accounts of many 
of the social science researches that have 
been produced since the first edition. 

If anyone interested in the possibility of 
science in social science has not read the 
first edition, he surely should read and 
study this new edition; and if he has read 
and perhaps used the first edition, he will 
now want to make use of this revision. 

Rural sociologists will be especially in- 
terested to know that Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner was special consultant to Chase in this 
revision, and that Chase gives him credit 
for indicating and drafting accounts of 
some of the studies included in the revision 
as well as making suggestions for the 
whole revision. This adds to the confidence 
we can have in the volume. 

The most important thing, in this re- 
viewer’s judgment, to be said about the 
revision is that it makes even clearer than 
the first edition that the social sciences, 
while there are yet many limitations, are 
successfully using genuinely _ scientific 
methods. It does this better than any vol- 
ume the reviewer is acquainted with. This 
should have special appeal to the rural 
sociologists, who are much engrossed in 
research, but often subjected to unwarrant- 
ed criticism. It should give added encour- 
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agement and confidence. In addition, this 
revision has been prepared for use by col- 
lege students, and it can be used as a basis 
for introducing sociology majors to the 
achievements and possibilities in the social 
science fields. 

Chase, as most social scientists know, 
writes in a direct, readable manner. Stu- 
dents will enjoy this; but even more, they 
will grasp the viewpoints he presents so 
clearly. About a quarter to a third of the 
revision is new and includes consideration 
of important researches that have been 
completed since the first edition. There is 
an eleven-page selected bibliography and 
a seven-page index. The type used is more 
easily read than in the first edition. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 


The American Community. By Blaine E. 
Mercer. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xv + 304. $3.75. 

The author selectively chose and brought 
together in this book several sociological 
and anthropological frames of reference to 
focus on the community. This synthesis has 
a logical development and a well-written 
quality. The author’s intended audiences 
include lay people and college students. In 
the reviewer’s judgment, the book probably 
has greatest usefulness for lay persons, as 
a handbook for ordering observation and 
identifying elements in community life. 
With respect to college students, its best use 
would probably be as a supplementary 
source, at the introductory level in sociol- 
ogy or social science. In both instances it 
would serve to introduce the unsophisticat- 
ed reader to the wide range of subject mat- 
ters that the author relates to the Ameri- 
an community. 

The American Community has seven 
parts, composed of fourteen chapters. The 
parts deal with structure and function, 
culture, persenality, social status, processes 
of behavior, institutions, and the future. 

A few deficiencies characterize this book. 
For example, a citation in the text does not 
guarantee a corresponding listing in the 
appendix; furthermore, several community 
studies receive no mention, including Gold- 
schmidt’s As You Sow, the Lynd’s Middle- 
town studies, and the Culture of Contem- 
porary Rural Communities series (Farm 
Population and Rural Life Division, BAE, 
USDA). ‘ 

For the discerning reader this book 
would introduce many facets of American 
community life. Although cited literature 
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does not do full justice to the rich body of 
knowledge on the community, by reading 
this book and applying the integrative 
scheme, the reader—lay person or student 
—would obtain an enriched perspective of 
American society. 

Wayne C. ROHRER. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Maryland. 


The Irish in America. By Carl Wittke. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 319. $5.00. 

Although the Irish have been one of our 
major immigrant groups both in numbers 
and social influence, there have been very 
few good accounts of the Irish in America. 
The book under review goes a long way 
toward filling this lacuna. Its author is one 
of our keenest students of immigration, and 
in this study Wittke again demonstrates his 
ability to deal objectively, yet sympatheti- 
cally, with an immigrant group. This is no 
easy task when the group is as important, 
controversial, and complex as the Irish. 

While the book chronicles Irish immigra- 
tion throughout our history, its main focus 
is upon the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the period of greatest immigration 
from Ireland. The motivations for emi- 
grating are noted in a tight chapter; and 
the immigrant’s mixed feelings of longing 
for his homeland and high hopes for his 
new land are well portrayed by skillful use 
of quotations from primary sources. The 
Irish demonstrate, in almost classic pat- 
terns, the social mobility of immigrants; 
and this is nicely limned. No account of 
the Irish is very meaningful without a 
careful analysis of the roles of the Cath- 
olic Church and Irish organizations (even 
more than most other immigrant groups, 
the Irish were “organizers”) and their re- 
lationship to the Know-Nothing and kin- 
dred movements. Wittke has done an ex- 
ceptionally fine job in describing this in- 
teraction and its consequences. 

A well-selected bibliography is an addi- 
tional virtue of this fine addition to social 
history. 

Dona.p P. KENT. 


Department of Sociology & Anthropology, 
University of Connecticut. 


Metropolitan Growth and the Conversion of 
Land to Nonagricultural Uses. By Don- 


ald J. Bogue. 
Foundation, Miami 
Pp. 34. $0.60. 
Concomitant with suburbanization and 
the less extensive diffusion of economic ac- 


Oxford, Ohio: Scripps 
University, 1956. 
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tivities is the increase in the amount of 
land being converted to urban uses. In the 
first part of this study, Bogue traces for the 
147 “principal” SMA’s the conversion of 
land to nonagricultural uses from 1929 to 
1949 and relates this conversion to popula- 
tion change during the same period. In the 
second part, records of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service are used to analyze the en- 
croachment of urban land uses upon agri- 
cultural land in California, where this 
trend has become a serious threat to the 
continuation of certain agricultural enter- 
prises. This study indicates the growing 
importance of the problem and points to 
the need for local studies which could be 
based upon more refined data. 
Rosert G. BURNIGHT. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Connecticut. 
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Analyzing Social Problems. (Revised edi- 
tion.) By John Eric Nordskog et al. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
Pp. x + 580. $5.50. 


Basic Research and the Analysis of Current 
Business Conditions. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 88. No price given. 
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tributor: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York. Pp. xxvii + 223. $4.50. 

This is an important book. It considers 
practical problems of economic develop- 
ment in countries where the rate of popu- 
lation increase indicates that it will be dif- 
ficult to escape overpopulation. Primarily 
concerned with Asia, the argument, though 
not the data, is applicable to any area 
where this situation exists. 

The author is well fitted to attack this 
problem. Currently the occupant of the 
chair of economics at Victoria University 
College of the University of New Zealand, 
Belshaw was the first chief of the Rural 
Welfare Division of FAO, has headed teams 
studying community development in Asia 
and Africa, and has made studies for the 
South Pacific Commission in a number of 
Pacific islands, including American Samoa. 

The volume will arouse some criticism. 
Belshaw regards with skepticism the 
preachment that rapid industrialization is 
the panacea for the ills of heavily popu- 
lated, underdeveloped countries, and chal- 
lenges other frequently advocated policies. 
He holds that many estimates of economic 
assistance required by technically under- 
developed countries are both excessive and 
unrealistic. 

In his argument, Belshaw is likely to 
have the sympathy and probably the sup- 
port of rural sociologists. At the very out- 
set he declares that economic development 
is a social process, resulting in a cumu- 
lative increase in levels of consumption. 
Though the volume is closely and cogently 
reasoned in terms of economic theory, Bel- 
shaw often also supports his conclusions by 
arguments essentially sociological in char- 
acter. “Many if not most of the applied 
problems to which attention must be given 
if economic development is to be promot- 
ed,” he says, “raise questions outside the 
field with which the economist is normally 
concerned.” He gently chides those econo- 
mists who with “pseudo-precision ... at- 
tempt to apply models designed for one 
society to another where they don’t work 
at all.” 

Part I presents the population situation 
and the demographic attitudes. There is an 
interesting analysis of prospective popula- 
tion changes in underdeveloped countries, 
given these attitudes and the considerable 
progress made in public health measures 
that reduce death rates. Part II deals with 
some fundamental relations. Here the 
author makes a contribution to economic 
theory in a “development equation,” before 
going on to discuss investment and savings. 
This is followed by a discussion of popula- 
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tion and effective labor supply as condi- 
tioned by demographic factors, health, and 
idle time. This part closes with a discus- 
sion of the social costs of, the obstacles to, 
and the requirements for, innovations. 
Part III is a useful recapitulation. The 
succinctness and clarity of these conclud- 
ing pages make them a delight to read. 
The essential problem in underdeveloped 
countries is to increase productive capital 
more rapidly than population. For cen- 
turies, savings have gone into land and high 
expenditures for ceremonials. Not only are 
social attitudes detrimental to savings, but 
the institutions to facilitate capital forma- 
tion are lacking. Western methods of pro- 
duction based on high capital investment 
per unit of labor are uneconomic where 
labor is cheap and plentiful and capital 
must be economized. This is a new eco- 
nomic problem demanding new methods 
for solution. The use of this scarce capi- 
tal must be accompanied by improved tech- 
nologies and by capital investment in peo- 
ple through education and health, and in 
“social overhead” in the form of improved 
transport, marketing, and other institu- 
tions. “Capital has no generating power of 
its own.” It cannot be used effectively 
without these ancillary expenditures. 


Innovations are required, but it is people 
who make them; and there are many ele- 
ments in the value systems of underdevel- 
oped countries which are obstacles to need- 


ed innovations. In the assumption that all 
that is needed is to duplicate the industrial 
revolution of the West, it is forgotten that 
this period was also one of revolution in 
ideas. What happened was a product of 
both. 

Belshaw’s solutions are not so dramatic 
as those of the United Nations committee 
that recently called for nineteen billion 
dollars of investment in underdeveloped 
countries, but they are realistic because 
they start with the situation where it is. 
On the production side, he calls for begin- 
ning with light industry in the villages, 
moving on to medium and heavy, each 
stage preparing for the next. He is skepti- 
cal of handicraft development, save as “a 
rear guard action,” while small power- 
motivated concerns are being established. 

People must be organized to innovate. 
This involves the whole matter of incentive 
and of local leadership, through which, 
among other things, surplus or underem- 
ployed villagers can be used to produce 
capital goods, say roads or irrigation sys- 
tems, with or without subsidy from govern- 
ment. 

The policy of beginning in the villages 
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postpones the large capital expenditures 
needed by heavy industry for plant, hous- 
ing, and services. Even in small-scale in- 
dustry, investment in people must be car- 
ried along with the more conventional uses 
of capital. The interests of people are not 
compartmentalized. Their plane of living, 
a phrase which Belshaw defines and fre- 
quently uses, contains immaterial as well 
as material elements. The local organi- 
zation, therefore, must be multi-purpose. 
Belshaw commends the Five-Year Plan of 
India for its attention to agriculture and 
community development. Results achieved 
in specific situations are noted. An appen- 
dix describes “The Community Project Ap- 
proach,” drawn from the author’s FAO re- 
port Community Organization and Devel- 
opment in South and Southeast Asia. 

The book offsets the enthusiasms of some 
sociologically inclined technical assistance 
workers with some needed economic chal- 
lenges. Even more, it challenges thinking 
that is too narrowly economic, by focusing 
on sociological factors with which the 
author has had to cope on the field all 
over the world. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 


Community Life and Social Policy: Selected 
Papers by Louis Wirth. By Elizabeth 
Wirth Marvick and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
Chicago, Ill: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 431. $6.00. 

Louis Wirth’s professional friends and 
colleagues have rendered sociology a dis- 
tinct service by publishing a selection of 
his articles and speeches. Wirth was not 
primarily a writer of books, but wrote on 
practically every facet of sociology, from 
science to citizenship. Why he did this is 
forthrightly reflected in his statement, “The 
distinctive character of social science dis- 
course is to be sought in the fact that every 
assertion, no matter how objective it may 
be, has ramifications extending beyond the 
limits of science itself” (p. 39). At another 
place he elaborates, “In human life, the 
motives and ends of action are part of the 
process by which action is achieved and 
are essential in seeing the relation of the 
parts to the whole” (p. 44). On this same 
page he asserts, “... in studying what is, 
we cannot totally rule out what ought to 
be.” I assume that he found part of his 
charter for dealing with and promoting 
what ought to be in his exercise of intelli- 
gent citizenship, participating in city and 
regional planning, speaking to policy and 
action groups, and writing extensively on 














such outstanding social problems as mi- 
nority groups, nationalism, and crime. In 
all of these, he never compromised himself 
or his science. 

The title selected by the authors places 
emphasis on Wirth’s contributions to the 
analysis of community life and social pol- 
icy. There is only one chapter, the first, 
which is focused specifically on the com- 
munity, but he contributes a great deal to 
the understanding of community in the 
chapters on “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
“Human Ecology,” “Localism, Regionalism, 
and Centralization,” and “Rural-Urban Dif- 
ferences.” There is no single chapter dedi- 
cated to social policy as such, but most of 
the chapters of Part III (“Problems of So- 
cial Life”) and all the chapters of Part IV 
(“Social Problems and Planning”) deal 
with, analyze, and even preach about, so- 
cial and public policy. It is in these dis- 
cussions that one finds salutary guidance 
for those sociologists who fear that they 
will lose caste in the cult of science if they 
in any way attempt to make concrete con- 
tributions to practical affairs. 

Wirth never felt any ambivalence in 
playing a sociologist’s role in practical af- 
fairs. The following statements show why: 
The social planner “ .. . will not, himself, 
set the values, but he must discover them 
and find the most adequate ways of realiz- 
ing them” (p. 286). “The facts become 
meaningful only in relation to the prob- 
lems that we have posited, and the very 
formulation of our problems of research 
presupposes some assumptions and values 
that we take for granted and may never 
have explicitly expressed” (p. 295). “These 
practical aims are rather to be regarded as 
challenges and opportunities for the high- 
est type of scientific work” (p. 297). 

Perhaps the fraternity of sociologists 
would expect that any selective compila- 
tion of Louis Wirth’s writings would high- 
light, first, his work in the field of urban- 
ism; second, his work in the field of race 
and minority groups; and third, his out- 
standing presidential address on “Consen- 
sus and Mass Communication.” These are 
his major special contributions and are in- 
cluded in the compilation. But Wirth was 
more than a specialist. He was probably 
the outstanding general sociologist of his 
generation. As Herbert Blumer says in the 
Foreword to this volume, “He [Wirth] had 
the rare gift, sharpened by rich and diverse 
experience, of catching what was crucial in 
group relations and thus of illumining var- 
ied social situations with fresh, keen in- 
sights” (p. v). Ome could elaborate this 
statement by saying every sociologist can 
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have keener insights if he will seek for and 
participate in “diverse experiences” rather 
than confining his attention to logic and the 


mere tools of science. And because he is a 
scientist, he will catch what is crucial in 
group relations, and will illuminate varied 
social situations with fresh and much keen- 
er insights than can be expected from pure- 
ly “practical men.” Anyone who believes 
that this is only the expression of the 
present reviewer’s bias can read the Wirth 
book with great profit. 
Cari C. TAYLOR. 

Arlington, Virginia. 


The Great Plains in Transition. By Carl 
Frederick Kraenzel. Norman, Okla.: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
Pp. xiv + 428. $5.00. 

This is an important book—perhaps most 
so for those interested in the Plains region 
itself, but also for those interested in con- 
cepts and methods for regional sociology in 
general, A third public will be those con- 
cerned with the practical applications and 
suggestions for action emerging from the 
work. 

Approximately the first third of the book 
is devoted to the geographical background 
and social history of the Plains. Then 
comes an account of various aspects of 
Plains culture which make it a distinctive 
region today. The concluding chapters are 
concerned with efforts to make the neces- 
sary adaptations in regional social organi- 
zation. 

It seems not too much to say that it is the 
outstanding book on this region to appear 
since Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great 
Plains, in 1931. Webb hypothesized an “in- 
stitutional fault” at about the 98th merid- 
ian, at which point institutions had to be 
greatly altered in order to be suitable for 
Plains conditions. Kraenzel embraces this 
idea, but he gives it more substantive con- 
tent than Webb ever did. 

In addition, the author comes up with 
several new concepts. These include the 
type constructs of “Sutland” and “Yonland” 
communities already introduced to readers 
of this journal (December, 1953) and the 
view that the Plains region is “a land of 
minorities” with various segments exhibit- 
ing typical minority-group behaviors. 

The “keys” for survival under Plains con- 
ditions are said to be reserves, flexibility, 
and mobility. “Administrative regionalism” 
is suggested as the prime instrument for 
development of the area. Programs for the 
great river basins and development of re- 
gional cooperative organization are cited as 
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examples of the kind of effort that would 
lead to the desired regional unity. 

The book is frankly Plains-biased, as the 
author concedes. While admiring his 
adeptness at describing the history and 
present problems of the Plains, not all 
readers will be as impressed by the “solu- 
tions” centering around regionalism. The 
reviewer’s hunch is that Kraenzel’s more 
lasting contribution will consist of the con- 
ceptual framework with which he analyzes 
Plains conditions. ; 

At a future date, Kraenzel’s work no 
doubt will need reappraisal; but, for some 
time to come, it should stand as the basic 
work on this particular American region. 

The volume was given a handsome 
format by its publisher and includes ade- 
quate documentation and indexing. Con- 
ceivably, it could be used as a text in ad- 
vanced rural and regional sociology courses, 
especially in the Plains states. For collat- 
eral reading, it certainly will be used in 
many history, political science, and eco- 
nomics courses. 

CourtTNEY B. CLELAND. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota. 


Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes: 


A Sociological Study of Saucio. By Or- 


lando Fals-Borda. Gainesville, Fla.: 
University of Florida Press, 1955. Pp. 
xii + 277. $5.00. 

This book is exceptional in several re- 
spects. As an outstanding community study 
it is exceptional in that the author did the 
field work upon which it is based while he 
was an assistant manager of a construction 
firm building a dam in the area of the 
study. The author wrote a graduate thesis 
on the study while he was still in the em- 
ploy of the same construction firm. He had 
been transferred to Minneapolis and was 
studying at the University of Minnesota, 
under Lowry Nelson. 

The field schedule used in the study was 
developed by T. Lynn Smith for the latter’s 
study of Tabio, Colombia, fifty miles distant 
from Saucio. With this instrument, Fals- 
Borda interviewed all but three of the 
seventy-seven families of Saucio. The same 
schedule was used by Olen Leonard in 
Ecuador and Bolivia. The book is excep- 
tional in that the author lived several 
months as a participant observer in the 
village, or vereda as he calls it. He read 
some chapters back to his farmer inform- 
ants and made changes as a result of this. 
The University of Florida Press is to be 
congratulated for publishing this commu- 
nity study as a book, sparing no effort and 
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expense and including photographs and de- 
tail—in contrast to some presses which re- 
fuse to consider community studies, and 
which, for reasons of economy, reject ex- 
cellent manuscripts on whole countries in 
Latin America. 

In his attempt to describe the ethos of 
the village and to relate culture and per- 
sonality, the author describes the history of 
this Colombian area with its Chibcha cul- 
tural base: the forcing of the people into 
reducciones, or reservations, during the co- 
lonial period for the purposes of . political 
and religious control; their revolt in 1781 
and consequent resubjugation; the liqui- 
dation of communal ownership and estab- 
lishment of individual property in 1839, 
during the republic; and the period of the 
development of modern cacique and gamo- 
nal leadership of the two parties, the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. How this division 
carries over into the present violent epoch, 
and the effects on village life of this Lib- 
eral-affiliated community, is described. 

The analysis of organizations, levels of 
living, demographic factors, land settle- 
ment, tenure, land division, and social 
status is “workmanshiplike” and effectively 
written. In general, levels of living are 
relatively high: the modal house has three 
rooms, adobe walls ‘and dirt floors; the 
modal farm has between three and four 
acres. Sixty-six per cent of those ten years 
or older can read, as compared with 44 per 
cent for the nation as a whole. The fer- 
tility ratio of 971 children under five years 
of age per 1,000 women aged fifteen to 
forty-four inclusive must be something of 
a record. Two-thirds of the migrants are 
females; 55 per cent of the people own 
their land in fee simple; and there are only 
three farms larger than twenty acres. 

The study would have been improved if 
comparisons had been made with the nation 
as a whole and with other communities in 
Latin America studied by such specialists 
as Redfield, Lewis, Leonard, Smith, Long- 
more, and many others. For instance, the 
description of the differences in the rela- 
tion of father as strict disciplinarian and 
mother as the ever-present loving and ex- 
pressive protector of the child should be 
checked against other studies of “peasant” 
societies. This reviewer regrets that this 
community study and Ford’s more general 
study were not done cooperatively, and in 
the same country. Each would have prof- 
ited greatly from the other. 

CHARLEs P. LOomIs. 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 
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Man and Land in Peru. By Thomas R. 
Ford. Gainesville, Fla.: University of 
Florida Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 176. 
$4.00. 

Although the focus of this book is that 
of land tenure and demography, it effec- 
tively encompasses much more. It is based 
in large measure upon secondary material; 
but, during 1949-1950, the author made a 
detailed study of land distribution in the 
department of Arequipa, visited various 
sugar and other estates in the coastal re- 
gion, and made trips with extension agents 
of SCIPA (Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
Americano de Produccién de Alimentos, 
one of the successful cooperative efforts of 
the United States in providing technical as- 
sistance to foreign countries). The chapter 
headings indicate the breadth of the treat- 
ment: “The Land and the People,” “The 
Evolution of Man-Land Relational Systems 
in Peru,” “Current Patterns of Land Dis- 
tribution,” “Land Tenure Systems,” “The 
Indian in the Peruvian Agrarian Scheme,” 
“Reform Measures,” and “The Changing 
Scene.” 

The author maintains an astonishing 
but admirably disinterested position in dis- 
cussing the institutions which must now be 


held accountable in no small way for the-- 


largest contingent of impoverished people 
in the Western Hemisphere, the Indians of 
the Sierra and their relatives who have 
migrated. Of the patrén of the hacienda, 


he writes: “He will maintain, often with 
considerable truth, that far from exploiting 
his colonos (or yanaconas or partidarios), 
he allows them to live on the land at a 
financial loss to himself, since the land 
could be more profitably farmed under 
some other system. Like the plantation 
owner of the Old South [U.S.A.], he is 
puzzled, hurt, and angered at the con- 
demnation of his paternalism, which he 
regards as Christian charity in the fullest 
sense” (p. 111). In summarizing Indian 
society and culture as locality oriented, 
the author correctly discounts the impor- 
tance of an ethnic-centered social system 
with Indian leaders anxious to fight for the 
rights of the group and indicates that this 
responsibility has been carried for the most 
part by university intellectuals and ideal- 
istic leftists. In speaking for the Indian, 
whom the “average white” sees as a “ster- 
eotyped yet unfathomable picture,” and 
whom Francisco Pastor, the Peruvian so- 
ciologist, sees as “ ‘an infuriating incompre- 
hension of that race which neither offers its 
hand nor offers to fight’” (p. 114), the 
author comments: His “lack of retaliatory 
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action—a source of constant wonder to the 
conquistadors— ...” is to be attributed to 
the Inca culture. “The keynote of the sys- 
tem was cooperation, and there was little 
opportunity for individual initiative on the 
part of the common citizenry” (p. 112). 
Resentment toward the white, “concealed 
by a facade of timorous servility” toward 
those “whom he dislikes but fears even 
more,” is to be expected when one con- 
siders the cruel measures employed to im- 
pose and perpetuate the existing institu- 
tions. 

One of the most impressive themes which 
runs throughout this book is the futile ef- 
forts of those who earnestly attempted to 
improve the lot of the Indian. One of the 
targets was the institution of the encomi- 
enda, a political administrative unit as well 
as an economic unit used by the local rulers 
to control, usually illegally, both land and 
Indians. The grantee of the land (encom- 
endero) was expected to fulfill certain 
functions as the crown’s representative; he 
was not supposed to take possession of the 
land itself, but he often did. Some at- 
tempts to correct injustices of the system 
were those of Padre Bartolomé de Las 
Casas, who led a fight against the en- 
comiendas; the decree of Charles V, as 
early as 1536, which attempted to halt the 
practice of removing Indians from their 
encomiendas and their agricultural lands to 
work in the salt mines; and many other 
laws and decrees with the same aim, both 
during the colonial period and later during 
the national period. These efforts as often 
as not further depressed the status of the 
Indian to the advantage of the non-Indian 
large operators. Certainly here the applied 
social scientist can find support for the hy- 
pothesis that well-wishing without famil- 
iarity with and control over the existing 
power structure will come to naught. 

As a result of the prevailing tenure sys- 
tems, lack of industrial development and 
capital, and low purchasing power of the 
population—a vicious circle—Peru has one 
of the lowest levels of living in the hemi- 
sphere and one of the most rapidly increas- 
ing populations, likely to double in the 
next twenty-five years. In six departments 
of the sierra, in 1940, 80 to 88 per cent of 
the children aged six through fourteen 
years had never attended school. A dietary 
investigation of 1,000 Indian and mestizo 
families from 100 rural communities, made 
by SCIPA in 1946-47, revealed that 90 per 
cent consumed food valued at less than six 
cents (U. S. equivalent) per person per day 
—food that was highly deficient both in 
quantity and content. The caloric content 
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was in some instances deficient by 50 per 
cent. The already great and increasing con- 
sumption of coca not only numbed the de- 
mand for a satisfactory diet but the cost 
was so great as to limit funds available for 
other foods. All studies have shown the 
population to be disease-ridden, poorly 
housed, and poorly equipped to earn a 
living. “Except for the introduction of the 
plow on the coast and the transfer of Euro- 
pean plants to the New World, the Spanish 
made few contributions to Indian agri- 
culture” (p. 113). In the sierra, the cha- 
quitaclla, or digging stick, is the principal 
implement, and in 400 years its only im- 
provement has been the addition of an iron 
point. Although the author states that 
“Peru, like many other Latin American 
countries, has never been able to establish 
a tradition of elected national leadership” 
(p. 49), he does not relate this fact in any 
way to man-land relations, the avowed 
subject of his book. 

A central factor in the above-stated con- 
ditions is the land tenure system. Origi- 
nally the Indians developed what the 
author describes as a “collectivistic” system 
upon which, during the sixteenth century, 
the Spanish conquistadores imposed their 
“individualistic” system. “Today, four cen- 


turies later, the resulting chaos has still 
not been resolved, and both systems can 


still be found in operation” (p. vii). This 
“chaos” is classified by the author under 
five major headings: (1) non-operating 
owners, including absentee individuals, cor- 
porations, governmental and religious bod- 
ies, etc., (2) owner-operators, (3) non- 
owner operators, including the main classes 
of administrators, renters, and sharecrop- 
pers, (4) farm laborers, including those 
paid in cash and those on a land usufruct 
basis, and unpaid family laborers, and (5) 
comuneros, which include usufructuaries of 
community land, landowners with mainten- 
ance of community practices, and combi- 
nations of private ownership and usufruct 
of community land. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs lists 1,500 
Indian communities with a total population 
in excess of one million (1950). Although 
the author claims that more Indians fall in 
this system, he does not attempt to esti- 
mate their numbers, but contents himself 
with the observation that the 1940 census 
lists 4,600 comunidades. We read that 
“Most of the Indian communities in ex- 
istence today are probably descended from 
the reducciones established during the co- 
lonial administration of the viceroy Toledo” 
(p. 96). Elsewhere we read, “In all, some 
614 reducciones were established during the 
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Toledo regime” (p. 34). These reducciones 
established by Toledo after 1569 enabled 
Spanish administrators to use native insti- 
tutions to exploit the labor of the Indians, 
sometimes in original communities and 
sometimes after they were forcibly moved 
to new centers. The author denies that 
“there is any generalized pattern of man- 
land relationships in the Indian com- 
munities” (p. 97), and holds that “The 
present-day community, in general, fails to 
maintain any equality of land distribution 
among its members or families” (p. 97). 
In many communities, land assignment is 
an important ritual; however, the Spanish 
system of inheritance has created great dis- 
parity in size of holdings, and now tenancy 
is practiced among the comuneros them- 
selves. Spanish and Indian elements of 
tenure are hopelessly and differentially 
mixed. Vestiges of the Inca ayllu (rural 
community) such as the suertes, within 
which the holdings of a given family may 
fall and which may be farmed or fallowed 
upon the decision of the community offi- 
cials, are still to be found; also the aine 
(the reciprocation or exchange of work) 
and minga (by which festive group labor 
is provided, as in husking or building bees 
on the North American frontier) are com- 
mon. The author’s report would have been 
greatly strengthened by case studies of 
various types of comunidades. The reader 
is left with insufficient knowledge as to 
how they function as social systems. 

Wage laborers common in North Ameri- 
can agriculture were unknown in Peru 
until the development of commercial farm- 
ing on the coast, first in large haciendas, 
then in combinations of haciendas con- 
verted for large-scale corporation farming. 
Even on large commercial enterprises, par- 
ticularly those which grow coca, a system 
known in Peru as the enganche developed, 
by which a contractor supplies laborers un- 
der a collective contract for a fixed task. 
Few haciendas pay laborers only cash, and 
it is common to add such items as coca, 
tobacco, or beverage alcohol. Wages paid 
on the coastal corporation farms are high- 
est, and in 1949 were about 15 cents (U. S. 
equivalent) per day with meals and 48 
cents per day without meals. As late as 
1950, wages in the sierra were sometimes 
less than 6 cents per day. Because of the 
scarcity of land and working capital and 
because of previous tradition, payment for 
labor is frequently made in the use of plots 
of land. In fact this was originally the 
most common payment, often requiring that 
the laborer use his own family members 
and livestock in the service of the owner of 
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the land. The passage of time has only 
decreased its importance. The author 
doubts that employers on the great cor- 
poration farms will be able to prevent the 
laborers from organizing unions in the 
future. 

Standing rent, called yanaconaje in the 
coastal valleys, requires the renter to pay a 
specified amount of the product covering 
the use of the land, the tools or livestock 
furnished, and interest on the latter. In- 
terest rates are usually high; a law passed 
in 1947, but never enforced, specified that 
they not exceed 12 per cent and that the 
maximum rent not exceed 6 per cent of the 
assessed value of the property. Rental con- 
tracts are seldom in writing and landlords 
have great advantages in disagreements, 
although the renters’ rights have been in- 
creasing through the years. 

Sharecropping, according to the author, 
is the most common form of tenancy in 
Peru. Usually the sharecropper gives the 
owner half and the owner supplies the land 
and assumes irrigation costs, if any. If the 
tenant is advanced money or supplies, this 
is paid from the tenant’s share, together 
with interest. Unfortunately the author 
does not specify even estimated proportions 
of agricultural workers falling in the vari- 


ous categories of land tenure. 

Although this reviewer has not recently 
surveyed the literature on Peru, he finds 
surprising the omission of published and 
unpublished studies by John Gillin, Rich- 


ard Adams, Wilson Longmore, Manuel 
Alers Montalvo, and the Cornell University 
group, and of various reports of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, and the agricultural and 
cultural attachés of the United States Em- 
bassy in Peru. The greatest weakness of 
the book is its lack of the specific com- 
munity studies by which other sociologists 
have bolstered their analyses of Latin- 
American countries. It is, therefore, un- 
fortunate that the above-mentioned studies 
and reports were not used. Nevertheless, 
the book is superior to any general treatise 
on Peru known to the reviewer. 
CHARLES P. LOOMIs. 

Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 


The Economics of Consumption. By Wil- 
lard W. Cochrane and Carolyn Shaw 
Bell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. viii + 481. 
$6.50. 
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Cochrane (of Minnesota) and Carolyn 
Bell (of Wellesley) present here a very 
modern work on the economic analysis of 
individual decision making in consumer 
activities. Contrary to many works in the 
field of consumption economics this book 
does not concern the provision of informa- 
tion for use in decision making by con- 
sumers, but rather concentrates on “an un- 
derstanding of the decision-making process 
in consumption.” Its five parts—all of 
which are theoretical, statistical, and de- 
scriptive in nature—seek to integrate the 
whole field of economic theory into the 
problems of choice making by consumers. 

Part I deals with concepts, the economic 
system, and a description of the consumer 
in the economy. Part II concerns mainly 
decision making or “choice.” Some of this 
section deals with theories of marginal 
utility, and other portions concern utility 
analysis (i.e., the use of vectors). The last 
chapter in Part II is on the idea of “mini- 
mum needs” and attempts at social control 
of consumption standards. Part III takes up 
the expenditure approach to consumer be- 
havior and thus becomes an analysis of how 
consumers, aS a group, spend money under 
different situations. Part IV relates to de- 
mand and pricing. The last chapters are 
about collective consumption and economic 
policy, mostly government policy. 

The aim of the work is to be a “second 
text” in economics, to follow a good 
grounding in principles of economics. Since 
the book is a rather full professional treat- 
ment and is somewhat abstruse, a good 
introductory course in economics will be 
necessary beforehand for most students. 
While the reviewer has some quarrel with 
the concept of the objectivity of utility and 
its possibility of measurement as given in 
this book, nevertheless it must be conceded 
that the work is first rate. Nearly all points 
of view on consumption are presented here 
without discrimination. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


In Search of Utopia: The Mennonites in 
Manitoba. By E. K. Francis. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. (Published 
simultaneously in Canada by D. W. 
Friesen and Sons, Ltd., Altona, Mani- 
toba.) Pp. xvi + 294. $6.50. 

This monograph is the result of the 
author’s research from 1945 to 1955 among 
the 40,000 or more Mennonites in Manitoba, 
who, in 1941, constituted 5.4 per cent of the 
total population of that province. With a 
strong historical emphasis and by use of 
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the participant-observer method of cultural 
anthropology, the author takes his reader 
into the complexities of Mennonite group 
characteristics. He identifies a number of 
cultural subsystems and two major cultures, 
that of the Kanddier who arrived from the 
Ukraine during 1874-1879, and that of the 
Russlander who left Russia after the Rev- 
olution, between 1923 and 1930. The chief 
contributions to theory which Francis 
makes are his observations on value orien- 
tations and on the interplay of and change 
in ecclesiastical and ethnic characteristics 
of the group. The previously published 
studies of the author, who is professor of 
sociology at the University of Notre Dame, 
have already demonstrated his competency 
as a scholar. 

Francis has carefully documented the 
movement of the group from its religious 
origin in Holland in the sixteenth century 
to its ethnic character in the late nine- 
teenth century in Russia. He has taken no 
short cuts in tracing the emigration to the 
New World, the facing there of a pioneer- 
ing environment, and the building of a new 
life that challenged the old traditions, and 
led to expansion and prosperity, then inter- 
group conflict and regroupment. 

Up to this time there has been no coher- 
ent treatment of the Mennonites in Mani- 
toba. This study is, therefore, a major 
contribution to knowledge in this field. By 
tracing a religious movement from its vol- 
untary beginnings to its ethnic or cultural 
ends, the author shows how “the Mennon- 
ite sectarians in Russia had become a peo- 
ple whose conspicuous secular successes 
were bought at the price of institutionali- 
zation of religion and secularization of the 
inner life of the group” (p. 27). The 
process of this change from religious group 
to ethnic group is skillfully traced, and this 
approach could well be fruitful in wider 
use outside the Mennonite context, to dis- 
cover factors of adjustment as affected by 
tradition and progress. 

Francis sees certain dangers in breaking 
down ethnic communities deliberately, 
where the attitude of the dominant group 
is one of enforced conformity to the norms 
of their culture. Ethnic communities do 
provide a certain amount of stability and 


cultural homogeneity generally character- 
istic of folk societies; they perform a neces- 
sary function in adjusting immigrants to 
the new society, and maintain certain social 
controls during a period of transition fol- 
lowing immigration. 

This study will doubtless be widely used 
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by students of religion and tradition for 
a long time to come. 
Joun A. HOSTETLER. 


Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


Human Relations in the Industrial South- 
east. By Glenn Gilman. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 327. $5.00. 

Gilman uses the “folk-urban” or “folk- 
mass society” concepts in a case study of 
the textile industry of the Piedmont South- 
east. His central thesis is that in the Pied- 
mont region the textile industry was the 
creature of a folk society and that it has 
remained an integral part of this folk 
society. 

He points out that, contrary to common 
belief, the early Piedmont textile industry 
was financed and built largely by local cap- 
ital and labor. He sees the Cotton Mill 
Campaign following 1880 as “a true social 
movement, a phenomenon participated in 
actively by a whole society that found itself 
faced with the necessity for action and 
without traditional and familiar patterns of 
action that it could follow.” He notes that 
the available evidence indicates that the 
primary motivation behind the building of 
the early mills was not the maximization of 
profits to investors but the creation of jobs 
for members of a homogeneous, tightly knit 
society on the verge of economic disinte- 
gration. 

Since the mills were community crea- 
tions, they were especially subject to com- 
munity pressures, and, according to Gil- 
man, mill managements still must be sen- 
sitive to community expectations as well as 
to worker expectations and to market con- 
ditions. 

Both management and labor were prod- 
ucts of and members of the same homo- 
geneous and tightly knit folk society. Thus, 
they shared the same value systems and 
held common definitions of their rights and 
duties. This facilitated communication be- 
tween management and labor (or, in mill 
parlance, “operators and operatives”), and 
made mutual understanding not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Gilman emphasizes 
that only when this two-way communica- 
tion system and mutual understanding be- 
gan to break down did serious labor-man- 
agement conflict develop. Similarly, he 
attributes the amicable relationships within 
the industry since 1935 to the reopening of 
this communication system and the rede- 
velopment of this mutual understanding. 

Various other aspects of industrial rela- 
tions in the Piedmont textile industry— 
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paternalism, the development of mill wel- 
fare programs, the resistance to unioniza- 
tion, etc—are discussed in this same “folk- 
mass society” context. The consistency of 
approach makes this book a valuable addi- 
tion to sociological literature in general, as 
well as to the literature on _ industrial 
relations. 
C. Paut MARSH. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
North Carolina State College. 


Trends and Differentials in Mortality. By 
Milbank Memorial Fund. New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1956. Pp. 165. 
$1.00. 

This volume is a report of the 1955 Mil- 
bank Fund Round Table on “Trends and 
Differentials in Mortality,” and is a com- 
panion to the Fund’s 1954 report on “Cur- 
rent Research in Human Fertility.” In the 
Foreword, Frank G. Boudreau and Clyde 
V. Kiser write that it is expected that a 
similar round table will be held in the near 
future on the subject of migration. 

The present volume is an excellent col- 
lection of papers (including two discussions 
of papers) and is to be recommended high- 
ly to sociologists generally — especially to 
those interested in demography. The three 
major groups of papers concern “under- 
developed areas,” “highly developed coun- 
tries,” and “research in mortality.” 

In the group of papers on underdevel- 
oped areas, the trends and determinants of 
mortality in these areas, recent mortality 
trends in underdeveloped areas as com- 
pared with those in the West, and the per- 
manence of recent declines in underdevel- 
oped areas are considered. Jean Bourgeois- 
Pichat and Chia-Lin Pan, in the first paper, 
point out that a gradual decline in mor- 
tality in response to an improving level of 
living in the underdeveloped countries was 
the characteristic prewar pattern. The 
postwar experience of the unprecedented 
decline in mortality in underdeveloped 
areas has been brought about primarily 
through the use of new drugs and success- 
ful public health programs. The determi- 
nants of mortality in underdeveloped areas 
can be boiled down to two major factors, 
according to the writers—level of living 
and the development of public health pro- 
grams. Making use of data from Ceylon, 
Japan, Puerto Rico, and other areas, 
George J. Stolnitz points out that “recent 
trends approach or exceed the most rapid 
ever encountered among the nations with 
lowest mortality today.” Marshall C. Bal- 
four expresses the view that recent de- 
clines in mortality in underdeveloped areas 
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are much more largely due to technological 
advances (drugs, DDT, etc.) than to higher 
levels of living resulting from socio-eco- 
nomic development. With some qualifica- 
tions for both the short and the long run, 
Balfour feels that the recent improvements 
in mortality will be maintained. 

In the group of papers on highly devel- 
oped countries, recent trends and determi- 
nants of mortality, occupational and social 
class differences, factors in mortality from 
cancer, and mortality among impaired lives 
are presented. In his paper on trends and 
determinants of mortality, Mortimer Spieg- 
elman asserts that there were reductions in 
mortality at all stages of life, with rela- 
tively greater improvements among fe- 
males and younger age groups. The de- 
terminants of mortality since World War 
II are the same as before, but efforts to 
promote health and reduce mortality have 
been intensified. Sociologists and others 
will find the next two papers extremely 
interesting, but for different reasons in 
each case. The first, concerning occupa- 
tional and social-class differences in mor- 
tality, by I. M. Moriyama and L. Guralnick, 
presents material on a subject for which 
there is an extreme scarcity of data. The 
second, because of the current interest in 
cancer and the detail provided by Harold 
F. Dorn, is a fine contribution to this series. 
Mention must also be made of the inter- 
esting discussion of Dorn’s paper by E. 
Cuyler Hammond. The final paper in this 
group, prepared by Herbert H. Marks, con- 
cerns impairment and methods of study- 
ing it. 

The final group of papers, under the 
heading of “Research in Mortality,” con- 
sider the effects of declines in mortality on 
age distribution, age and sex patterns of 
mortality and a research design for the in- 
vestigation of differential mortality by sex, 
with “style of life” being controlled. In his 
paper, Ansley J. Coale shows that declin- 
ing fertility rather than declining mortality 
is responsible for the marked aging of 
Western populations. Vasilios G. Valaoras 
presents a series of model life tables, the 
main purpose of which is that of defining 
levels of average mortality for countries 
lacking complete or accurate mortality 
data. Sociologists will be interested in the 
final paper, by Rupert B. Vance and Fran- 
cis C. Madigan, since it presents a research 
design to test the hypothesis that women 
live longer than men in Western culture 
partly because (1) baby boys are more dif- 
ficult to bring up than baby girls, (2) men 
follow more dangerous pursuits than 
women, and (3) men and women follow 
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distinctly different styles of life. Catholic 
religious orders devoted to the profession of 
teaching, and similar in their styles of life, 
are to be used as the experimental groups. 

J. ALLAN BEEGLE. 
Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 


This Is Yours. By Mildred K. Stoltz. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: The Lund Press, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xii + 501. $5.00. 

Although written as a chronicle of the 
Montana Farmers’ Union and its coopera- 
tive associates, this book really reflects the 
movement in the whole Northwest Plains 
area, where the Farmers’ Union is rela- 
tively strong. 

The author is a staunch advocate of, and 
an indefatigable worker in, the Montana 
Farmers’ Union. Yet the book is written in 
a way that gives a factual and narrative 
history of the Union movement from its 
introduction into Montana about 1910 to the 
present day. One does not sense a strong 
bias in favor of the Union. Rather the ac- 
count is written interestingly in easily un- 
derstood language, and considers both suc- 
cesses and failures in the movement. 

Using quotations from news accounts to 
pinpoint the development, and drawing 
upon personal experiences and incidents, 
the author shows the social and economic 
forces out of which the Farmers’ Union 
movement in Montana grew. Since wheat 
was the main crop of the farmer on the 
Montana plains, the forces affecting the 
price and marketing of wheat are all- 
important. 

The first ten chapters tell the story of the 
Union’s beginnings, its near failures, the 
efforts at affiliation with the Equity, Alli- 
ance, and Nonpartisan League movements, 
and the uphill struggle to build an organi- 
zation in the face of crop failure, drouth, 
depression, and exploitation by middlemen. 
The production of hard red winter wheat 
with its high protein content, for example, 
held no advantage for the farmers so long 
as grain buyers could keep them ignorant 
of the superior quality of the grain. It was 
chiefly through Farmers’ Union cooperation 
with the Terminal Association at Minneap- 
olis, which developed a testing service, that 
hard wheat farmers found they were “rich- 
er by hundreds of dollars” by shipping di- 
rect to the Terminal. 

The educational work of the Farmers’ 
Union opened the way to the development 
of the cooperatives. This program was car- 
ried on in local unions. From an original 
110 locals in 1916, none of which are active 
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now, the organization has grown to one of 
40 county units, 216 local units, and 15,000 
members in 1955, as it is “carried into 
almost every rural community in this 
state.” 

The remaining five chapters tell the story 
of the Farmers’ Union cooperatives: “Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance,” “Grain Marketing,” 
“Livestock Marketing,” “The Central Ex- 
change,” and “Insurance.” Each develop- 
ment was accompanied by hardship and 
sacrifice on the part of the men and women 
who took the leadership. The end in grain 
marketing was the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association, serving five big 
wheat states of the Northwest, to which 
local farmers’ elevators ship grain without 
speculation risks. 

The book is full of names, dates, and ref- 
erences to “key” meetings and conventions 
and what they accomplished. Its refer- 
ence section lists offices for the National 
Farmers’ Union from 1902 to 1955, and for 
the cooperatives from their beginnings to 
date. There is also a short bibliography, 
listing books, proceedings, and newspapers 
from which resource data were drawn. 

This book should be on the shelf of one 
interested in social movements, especially 
if he is interested in down-to-earth de- 
scription of conditions under which a par- 
ticular farmers’ movement grew and how 
things were made to happen. 

D. E. LInpstRoM. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Lilinois. 


The Nurse and the Mental Patient. By 
Morris S. Schwartz and Emmy Lanning 
Shockley. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. Pp. 289. $3.50. 

The Nurse and the Mental Patient per- 
tains to a subject which may seem far re- 
moved from the usual concerns of rural 
sociologists. It deals with a highly special- 
ized type of institution, namely the mental 
hospital, and within that environment a 
specialized subject, interpersonal relations 
of the nurse and the mental patient. The 
book represents the cooperative effort of a 
sociologist and a registered nurse. Its sub- 
title, A Study of Interpersonal Relations, 
clearly and accurately conveys the content 
and focus of attention in this volume. 

One may wonder why such a specialized 
subject should appear as a book, but a 
careful reading of it will soon dispel any 
doubts about the advisability of its publi- 
cation. It clearly illustrates to the soci- 
ologist that, even in this specialized en- 
vironment, the basic principles of inter- 
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personal relations which are so fundamen- 
tal in sociology and anthropology are ap- 
plicable. The book emphasizes and illus- 
trates over and over again, as the various 
topics are considered, that the patient is a 
person, albeit one in great distress. Even 
though a patient is demanding, incontinent, 
has eating difficulties, is extremely anxious, 
and so on, he is trying desperately to com- 
municate. In other words, the patient is 
trying to be a person. The patient’s dis- 
tinctive and characteristic ways of partici- 
pating with others are his mental illness. 

Viewing the patient as a person trying to 
communicate has implications also for the 
nurse. If she thinks of the patient as a 
person endeavoring to make adjustments to 
the world about him, however much his 
behavior may appear otherwise, the nurse 
has the challenge and the possibility of 
helping the patient, a possibility which was 
actually realized with several cases de- 
scribed in this book. 

This volume, then, although highly spe- 
cialized, provides for the general reader ex- 
cellent insights into the problems of pa- 
tients, nurses, and, to a lesser degree, the 
administrators of a menta! hospital. Parts 
of the book may not be pleasant reading, 
but they certainly will be informative. 

The presentation is essentially a narra- 
tive description of selected aspects of case 
studies of interpersonal relations of patient 
and nurse and the processes which are com- 
mon to these situations. The general reader 
will find no difficulty in understanding the 
material, and he will be well rewarded for 
his effort. : 

CHARLES R. HOFFER. 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology, 

Michigan State University. 

Custom and Conflict in Africa. By Max 
Gluckman. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 173. $3.50. 

This small but excellent book consists of a 
series of six lectures which were delivered 
by the professor of social anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, on the Third Pro- 
gramme of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. The common theme that runs through 
all six lectures is an apparently paradoxical 
one: conflict is a process which produces so- 
cial cohesion. In the words of the author, 
“Conflicts are a part of social life and cus- 
tom appears to exacerbate these conflicts: 
but in doing so custom also restrains 
the conflicts from destroying the larger so- 
cial order” (p. 2). This thesis is supported 
by an analysis of feuds, hostility to author- 
ity, estrangement in the family, witchcraft 
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and ritual, and race conflict in various Afri- 
can societies. 

Thus political rebellion is a form of con- 
flict; but, the author argues, insofar as re- 
bellion against one set of leaders is carried 
out in the name of the political values of 
the society, loyalty to the political order 
(in contrast to the leaders who happen to 
hold political office) is ultimately strength- 
ened, rather than weakened. Again, vari- 
ous avoidance taboos within the nuclear 
family interfere with its cohesion; but by 
thus compelling its members to marry out- 
side the family, wider kinship ties are cre- 
ated which expand the former limits of 
cooperation and mutual aid. 

In pointing to the integrative aspects of 
conflict—so long as they are culturally 
channeled—Gluckman is asserting a thesis 
of paramount theoretical significance. For 
by showing the positive functions of con- 
flict, he deflates the arguments of those who 
view all social conflict as dysfunctional. 
The weakness of his argument, however, 
resides in the failure to understand con- 
flict in psychodynamic terms. Thus in 
analyzing “rituals of rebellion”—trituals in 
which persons occupying a subservient so- 
cial role symbolically rebel against author- 
ity figures—Gluckman writes: “they assert 


acceptance of common goals despite these 


hostilities.” But the logic of this remark 
is surely not apparent. A psychodynamic 
analysis would change the preposition in 
this sentence to read “despite” for “because 
of.” Subservience, we would suggest, in- 
evitably breeds hostility. If not permitted 
a socially acceptable outlet, this hostility 
could conceivably mount in intensity to the 
point of revolution. Hence, in permitting 
a certain amount of hostility, and by chan- 
neling it in narrowly prescribed directions, 
the culture—in effect—strengthens the so- 
cial order. 

This type of analysis, moreover, helps ex- 
plain a related question which, as Gluck- 
man admits, he does not “know the full 
answer to....” This is the question as 
to why in Swaziland, for example, rites of 
rebellion are not practiced if the king is 
still a boy. Gluckman can only explain 
this by writing that “ ... where the rela- 
tionships involved are weak, there cannot 
be license in ritual.” But this is hardly an 
adequate answer. The answer, this re- 
viewer would suggest, lies in the weakness 
of the boy king, rather than in the rela- 
tionships. Since the king is weak, he 
evokes no hostility which, in lieu of rites 
of rebellion, would seek more _ serious 
expression. 

Despite these cavils, this is a valuable 
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book. It is filled with original and stim- 
ulating insights. 

MELForpD E. Sprro. 
Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology, 
University of Connecticut. 


Life Tables from Limited Data: A Demo- 
graphic Approach. By George J. Stol- 
nitz. Princeton, N. J.: Office of Popu- 
lation Research, Princeton University, 
1956. Pp. xii + 164. $4.00. 

This book outlines a method for comput- 
ing a life table by combining data in a sin- 
gle census with estimated birth and sur- 
vival ratios. The method is presented as 
being a third potential method of comput- 
ing life tables, the other two being based 
(1) on mortality and census data and (2) 
on data from successive censuses. The 
author suggests that this single census 
method be used only “when the above 
methods are either unreliable or not feas- 
ible.” Although the method is manifestly 
approximate and subject to rather large 
margins of error, Stolnitz has treated his 
findings as statistical inferences within 
specified error limits. 

Since the only information assumed to 
be available for the specific date of the life 
table consists of data from a single census, 
the method as presented requires estimates 
of (1) births at specified periods, (2) sur- 
vival rates since birth to given ages, and 
(3) the effect of migration upon the age 
structure. Migration requires special hand- 
ling, discussed in the chapter on “closure,” 
but the other two problems are attacked in 
terms of ratios. Thus the important infor- 
mation is not the number of past births, but 
the ratio of births in one 5-year period to 
births in a succeeding 5-year period. Sim- 
ilarly survival ratios are computed as the 
quotient of the proportion of births sur- 
viving to a given age at one date divided by 
the proportion surviving to the same age 
five years later. Having a population ratio, 
a birth ratio, and a survival ratio, one can 
compute the basic life table datum, a prob- 
ability of surviving five years from exact 
age x. 

The main body of the book is given over 
to the problems of estimating the birth and 
survival ratios, the question of what knowl- 
edge raay tend to improve selection of ap- 
plicable ratios, and discussions of their 
margins of error, based upon experience 
with the method. Examination of a large 
number of life tables provides the basis for 
estimating the probable values of survival 
ratios and the margin of error. The prob- 
lem of estimating birth ratios seems to be 
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based less on empirical observation of their 
range than upon the logical possibilities in- 
herent in a particular situation. Finally, 
Stolnitz computes 23 life tables for males 
and 24 for females, by his method, and 
compares the results with life tables com- 
puted by conventional methods. Such ex- 
perience indicates that while his estimates 
of the average number of years remaining 
to survivors at age x may be in error as 
much as 16 per cent, an error of 5 per cent 
or less is to be expected. 

The single census method should be use- 
ful (1) for estimating mortality in those 
countries in which vital statistics are still 
poorly collected and where censuses are 
taken irregularly, (2) in reconstructing the 
historical trend of mortality for all areas 
before vital statistics were accurately re- 
corded, and (3) for making independent es- 
timates of mortality where death registra- 
tion is incomplete. 

The book is soundly done, although a lit- 
tle difficult to follow at times. There is 
scarcely a problem of application of this 
method that has not been dealt with in 
some manner. In addition to the primary 
contribution of a method, the book also 
offers a life table for Brazil for 1940 and 
one for the United States in 1890, both of 
which must be considered important contri- 
butions to demographic knowledge. 

C. A. McManan. 
Personnel Laboratory, 
Air Force Personnel and Training 


Research Center, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


By James McLeod Carr. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1956. 


Bright Future. 


Pp. 159. Paper. Price not given. 


The subtitle, A New Day for Town and 
Country Churches, expresses, along with 
the title, the author’s outlook. He sees the 
rural church as very important, because of 
such factors as high birth rates in rural 
areas and the needs of rural people. His 
denomination serves the South, their 
churches being in a region with a high 
percentage of rural people and low church 
membership; and often the church is the 
only social institution left in the rural com- 
munity (neighborhood, he means). 

Problems which beset town and country 
churches are discussed: The decline and 
death of many rural churches, observed 
along with the rise of what he calls “sects,” 
and small churches competing with each 
other, are among indications that “all is 
not well.” Nevertheless, he thinks there is 
a bright future. 

Reasons for this hope come from the con- 

















structive programs of departments of town 
and country church in the National Council 
of Churches and various denominations; the 
Christian Rural Fellowship and many de- 
nominational branches of that fellowship; 
national convocations on the church in 
town and country; institutes and confer- 
ences for in-service training; seminary 
courses and, in some cases, full-time semi- 
nary professors providing specialized train- 
ing; special recognition and awards given 
to encourage worthy work; and books and 
other publications for this field of work. 
His tabulation also includes the develop- 
ment of rural sociology, emphases on re- 
ligion and the church in agricultural mag- 
azines, ministers dedicated to town and 
country church work, and improvements in 
rural church buildings. 

The church and changing rural life is 
discussed; and chapters are given to his 
denomination’s rural situation, to the 
Larger Parish, and to practical suggestions 
for churches. There is a discussion of the 
need for more ministers in rural work, and 
problems of their recruitment. 

The author’s program for the betterment 
of town and country churches includes the 
following: (1) pastors who will stay with 
them, (2) buildings and equipment for the 
best work, (3) good financial methods, and 
(4) size enough for efficient operation. 

The author outlines the program needed 
in terms of proclamation of the gospel, a 
person-centered ministry, participation in 
community life, cooperation with other 
churches, and adaptation of methods to 
changing attitudes and needs, so as to meet 
the deepest and most urgent needs of the 
people. 

While the viewpoint of the book is that 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and the 
Southern Region which it serves, there is 
much of value for rural church people of 
other denominations and in other parts of 
the country. The author is secretary of 
Town and Country Church and of the Sun- 
day School Extension Department, Board 
of Church Extension, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. This book is one of a 
series dealing with church extension in that 
denomination. It is well written, in popu- 
lar style. The term “town and country” is 
used for communities having centers up to 
5,000 population. 

Epwarp D. HAMNER. 


Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


BOOK NOTES 


The People Act. By Elmore M. McKee. 
(Foreword by Milton Eisenhower.) 
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New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xvi + 269. $3.50. 

This volume contains eleven stories of 
community development and progress 
through local action, chosen from among 
the score or more used in the radio pro- 
gram of the same title. The latter was 
made possible by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education, an independent agency 
set up by the Ford Foundation. 

Six stories deal with rural communities, 
one with a rural county, and the other four 
with urban situations. An initial chapter 
sets forth the philosophy behind the pro- 
gram and the selection of the stories, and a 
final chapter attempts an interpretation. An 
appendix gives some of the results of the 
radio programs, which aroused a great deal 
of interest. 

The various accounts of the struggles, 
mistakes, and victories of the people in 
these communities are written with skill 
and with considerable use of human- 
interest details. This style was facilitated 
because the author was also the director of 
the radio program and had available the 
tape recordings of interviews held with the 
people in these communities who had par- 
ticipated in the various enterprises. The 
communities whose stories were selected 
for this publication were revisited before 
the book was put into shape. 

Previous reviewers have called this book 
“an exciting collection,” and “an inspiring 
testament to the power of citizens in a free 
democratic society.” For use by laymen 
struggling to solve the problems of the 
places where they live, the book would 
doubtless justify such praise. It should be 
useful to extension sociologists, community 
organizers, and teachers searching for illus- 
trations of what citizens can do when the 
leadership and the will to act are present. 
The analysis in the final chapter is not in 
sociological terms, perhaps an advantage 
for a lay audience; but, in the main, suc- 
cess came because principles that were es- 
sentially sociological were applied. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 


Land Problems in Asia and the Far East. 
By FAO Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program Members Meeting in 
Bangkok, Thailand, 1954. Rome: FAO, 
1955. Pp. 468. No price given. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations has been pro- 
moting land and tenure reforms throughout 
the world by convening meetings of spe- 
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cialists on these problems, thus making the 
common and unique experiences of each 
country available to others. The docu- 
ments in this volume concern Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. Some of the ob- 
servers and discussion leaders were from 
Australia and the United States. 


All scholars interested in land and ten- 
ure problems should write to FAO in Rome 
for copies for their own a’ d their depart- 
mental libraries. It is useless to try to 
summarize the document here because it 
contains too much from too many countries. 
For those countries which the reviewer 
knows personally, the individual reports 
are very adequate and revealing. A study 
of this volume would be particularly val- 
uable for all students of these matters in 
the purely Western countries, where his- 
torical experiences since the breaking up 
of the medieval land system have left us 
with a rather narrow and provincial out- 
look upon the world-sweep of man and 
land. Frequently the papers presented at 
international conferences are by persons 
who do not know the problems they are 
discussing or by those chosen to present a 
biased political point of view. The papers 
in this volume are unbiased statements by 
those who know the situations they are 
discussing. 

CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 
Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


The Loyal and the Disloyal. By Morton 
Grodzins. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. x 4 320. 
$4.00. 

One of the most pressing problems in the 
public mind today is “loyalty.” Numerous 
value-oriented approaches to specific prob- 
lems and cases of loyalty or disloyalty have 
appeared in print. Grodzins’ study is not 
a justification or a condemnation of a loy- 
alty program but rather an attempt to de- 
termine objectively the components of 
“loyalty.” The thesis of the book may be 
stated as, “no man is wholly patriot or 
wholly traitor, but every man is a little of 
each.” 

The author points out that every person 
has many loyalties, oftentimes competing 
ones. Today, for instance, national loyalty 
is considered the supreme loyalty. When 
an individual, then, follows some conflict- 
ing nonnational loyalties, he is labeled by 
society as disloyal. However, this dis- 
loyalty can be attributed to being loyal to 
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other values and not to disloyalty per se. 

Grodzins further brings out that in a 
democratic society a person tends to retain 
loyalties to primary and other nonnational 
groups which may result in a clash of loy- 
alties. In a totalitarian society, on the oth- 
er hand, nonnational loyalties tend to be 
destroyed and superseded by those to the 
state. 

As an illustrative case, the author ex- 
plains how disloyalty was created among 
Japanese-Americans who were subjected to 
relocation during World War II. National 
disloyalty among this group did not exist, 
for the most part, at the start of World War 
II, but came about as a result of experi- 
ences during the war years and the con- 
flict with other loyalties. 

Although The Loyal and the Disloyal is 
not aimed at the rural sociologist, any so- 
cial scientist will be intrigued by the way 
in which an extremely well-read scholar 
applies the theory and literature of sociol- 
ogy and other social sciences to explore a 
subject of current public interest. 

Joun C. BELCHER. 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 
University of Georgia. 


This Is Israel. By Theodore Huebener and 
Carl Hermann Voss. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1956. Pp. x + 166. 
$3.75. 

This is a popular introduction to, and a 
highly sympathetic account of, the history 
of Zionism and of the state of Israel from 
Abraham to the present. In attempting to 
cover five thousand years of history in 166 
pages, it is of necessity panoramic and 
superficial. Like most popular books, it is 
long on facts and short on analysis; and 
where analysis is essayed, it generally 
stems from moral rather than from scien- 
tific principles. This, in short, is not a book 
for the scholar. It is to be recommended, 
rather, to the layman who has some curios- 
ity about Israel in historic perspective, and 
who, moreover, is concerned with the many 
moral and religious aspects of its develop- 
ment. 

The panoramic scope of this book may be 
gauged by an enumeration of topics with 
which it treats: the history of ancient Pal- 
estine from the patriarchs to the last days 
of the Roman rule in the seventh century 
A.D.; the history of Muslim rule in Pales- 
tine from the seventh through the middle 
of the nineteenth centuries; the history of 
Zionism settlement in Palestine; the polit- 
ical and military events leading to the 
establishment of Israel, including Jewish- 
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British and Jewish-Arab encounters; the 
geography and ecology of contemporary 
Israel; some major social and cultural in- 
stitutions of the new state; and, finally, an 
indication of some of the problems, both 
domestic and foreign, which confront it. 

Although the scholar will be irritated by 
the sermonic tone that characterizes much 
of the style of this book, he will be im- 
pressed with its accuracy. This reviewer 
discovered only two minor errors. A mo- 
shav shitufi is more, not less, collectivistic 
than a moshav ovdim. And a shomer was 
a watchman, not a farmer. 

MeEtrorp E. Spiro. 

Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology, 
University of Connecticut. 
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Agricultural Developments in North Caro- 
lina, 1783-1860. By Cornelius Oliver 
Cathey. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. v 
+ 229. $2.50. 


The Generation of Electricity by Wind- 
power. By E. W. Golding. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xvi + 318. $12.00. 


Geology and Ourselves. By F. H. Edmunds. 
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New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 256. $10.00. 


The Home and Family in Rural Saskatche- 
wan. By Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture and Rural Life. Regina, Sas- 
katchewan: Lawrence Amon, 1956. Pp. 
xiv + 198. $1.00. 


Kindai Nippon ni Okeru Kazoku Kozo (The 
Family Structure of Modern Japan). 
By Hajime Tamaki. (In Japanese.) 
Tokyo: Sakai Shoten, 1956. Pp. 366. 
Yen 560. 


Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth. Edited by William L. Thomas, 
Jr. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
sks Press, 1956. Pp. xxxviii + 1193. 
12.50. 


Other People’s Children. By Anna Judge 
Veters Levy. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. Pp. vii + 287. $3.75. 


Rural Education. By Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life. Regina, 
Saskatchewan: Lawrence Amon, 1956. 
Pp. xxii + 438. $1.00. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1956. By U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, D. C., 1956. No price 
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BULLETIN REVIEWS 
Edited by Louis J. Ducoff* 


PREPARED FOR THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Migration and Mental Disease: A Study of 
First Admissions to Hospitals for Men- 
tal Disease, New York, 1939-1941. Ben- 
jamin Malzberg and Everett S. Lee. 
Introduction by Dorothy S. Thomas. 
Social Science Research Council, New 
York. 142 pp. 1956. 


Do migrants show more evidence of men- 
tal disease than those who stay at home?— 
In brief, this is the problem. The variables 
of sex, race, nativity, type of psychosis, and 
time of migration complicate and complete 
the picture. The way the question is an- 
swered stands as an excellent example of 
the precision, the complexities, and the 
achievements of what must rank among 
our best social science investigations today. 
First admissions, 1939-41, as measures of 
mental illness furnish the numerators; the 
denominators for these rates would have 
“come up missing” were it not for the new 
migration questions in the 1940 census. To 
summarize the study will furnish more than 
substantive findings; it should serve to in- 
dicate its complicated structure and its pre- 
cision of method. 

In New York State, where good facilities 
are available, the rates of first admission to 
hospitals for mental disease are shown to 
be much higher for migrants than for non- 
migrants (in some instances, 100 to 200 per 
cent higher), when age, sex, and color are 
controlled. Moreover, rates are much high- 
er for recent than for earlier migrants. 
Rates for the foreign born, in contrast to 
earlier studies, are not in excess of those of 
the native born except for dementia prae- 
cox. The native born, however, are heav- 
ily weighted with interstate migrants; and 
when these are considered separately, the 
study easily demonstrates greater mental 
disease among migrants—a 60- to 75-per- 
cent excess for interstate migrants and a 
20- to 25-per-cent excess for the foreign- 
born over the in-state-born New Yorkers. 

Time of migration sharpens the differen- 
tials. When recent migrants (last 5 years) 
are separated from those born outside the 
state, commitments are found to be twice 
as high for mobile whites and almost three 
times as high for nonwhite migrants. The 
marked effect of the timing of migration 
was thus an important new discovery—one 
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made possible by the 1940 census analysis 
of characteristics by five-year migration 
status. 

Why is mental disease higher among mi- 
grants than among a settled population? 
Are the mentally disturbed more prone to 
migrate across state or national lines? Or 
do the stresses of migration and adjustment 
to a new environment have an unbalancing 
effect? The investigation is not geared to 
answer this question of causation. Neither 
the authors nor Odegaard in his study of 
Norwegian immigrants to Minnesota be- 
lieve that the answer is to be found in high- 
er rates in the population of origin. Here 
is found the importance of timing the mi- 
gration. After a period, migrants come to 
have rates no higher than those of the na- 
tive born in New York State. 

The variables of sex, race, nativity, and 
time of migration thus fill out the picture. 
Foreign-born females of both colors made 
a worse showing than foreign-born males, 
but this difference was reversed when mi- 
gration since birth was replaced by the 
five-year definition of migration. Inferen- 
tially, while the initial selection and early 
stress of migration seems to be more se- 
vere for males, the long-run adjustment ap- 
pears more difficult for females. This same 
inference can be drawn from Odegaard’s 
Minnesota studies. It is also concluded that 
the major relation is found between mi- 
gration and the severe psychoses, especially 
schizophrenia. Either schizoid personali- 
ties are more likely to migrate, or the 
stresses incident to migration tend to pro- 
duce this psychosis. Most of the migrants 
found their way to the world’s largest city, 
and, while there is much discussion of rural 
origin, no analysis could be made in terms 
of rural-urban residence. 

Certainly the selective effect of migra- 
tion—or otherwise stated, the differential 
between those who migrate and those who 
do not—offers one of the most interesting 
and baffling problems in the social science 
field. When published in 1938, Dorothy 
Thomas’ Research Memorandum on Migra- 
tion Differentials took immediate rank as 
the classic critique of methods and findings 
in this field. Notable among the researches 
she cited were the earlier studies by Malz- 
berg on the relation of migration to mental 
disease. In revisian of Thomas’ famous 
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critique we now have Migration and Men- 
tal Disease, where the fine talents of Malz- 
berg, Lee, and Thomas offer the last word 
in critique of data, method, and substantive 
findings. Some questions are left for the 
reader, and this reviewer will not attempt 
to make a decision. (1) Are first admis- 
sions the adequate index of mental disease 
they are assumed to be? (2) Is the New 
York situation typical enough that we can 
generalize from this study to other areas? 
(3) Can this type of study bring us any 
closer to the basic problems of causation? 
Rupert B. VANCE. 


Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina. 


Occupational and Educational Plans of High 
School Seniors from Farm and Non- 
Farm Homes. Walter L. Slocum. Wash- 
ington Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 564, Pull- 
man. 36 pp. Feb. 1956. 

High School Drop-Outs in a Rural Com- 
munity: Their Problems and Adjust- 
ments. Carol Larson Stone. Washing- 
ton Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 565, Pullman. 
40 pp. Mar. 1956. 

For some time, the staff at Washington 

State College has been examining various 


aspects of the life of teen-agers of their 


state. These two bulletins are important 
additions to the studies previously made. 
In a sense, the two bulletins are comple- 
mentary; one deals with high-school se- 
niors, almost all of whom will graduate, 
while the other is concerned with that seg- 
ment of the potential school population 
which has dropped out of school. 

In Bulletin 547, published in 1954, Slocum 
reported on the occupational planning of 
undergraduates at the State College of 
Washington. In the current bulletin, he has 
examined a population group similar to 
that from which many of the undergradu- 
ates were drawn, and thus he has a basis 
for making a number of interesting com- 
parisons. 

In the study of high-school seniors, Slo- 
cum selected a 10-per-cent sample of all 
seniors who were in public high schools in 
the state of Washington during the spring 
semester of 1954. The sampling units were 
high schools rather than students, and the 
sample was stratified with reference to 
both community size and high-school size. 
A six-fold classification was developed cov- 
ering the post-high-school plans, and this 
was used as a basis for analysis of other 
characteristics of these seniors, such as 
physical characteristics, family background, 
self-appraisal of personal development, and 
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such school factors as size of school, satis- 
faction with school, extent of participation 
in extracurricular activities, relationship of 
high-school grades to plans for additional 
education, fields of vocational interest, work 
experience and attitudes toward work, and 
occupational plans and preferences. The 
farm and nonfarm seniors were compared 
for a number of these variables. 


The findings of this study tend to cor- 
respond at most points with those of earlier 
studies. One exception was the set of favor- 
able attitudes expressed toward work, in- 
cluding the recognition of the need to work 
hard and to continue learning while on the 
job. Another exception was the higher ex- 
pectation of college attendance by farm 
youth than by children of blue-collar work- 
ers. The similarity of rural and nonrural 
youth on most variables was such that res- 
idence did not serve as an important dis- 
criminating variable. 

Since many studies of schools have shown 
wide variation between communities, more 
attention to the range of variations be- 
tween the sample schools might have re- 
vealed some interesting sociological data. 
It would be interesting to know if the dif- 
fering farming regions were characterized 
by different patterns of post-high-school 
plans. 


Stone’s study of dropouts is a more re- 
stricted study in many ways. All high- 
school students who dropped out of school 
in Whitman County, Washington, during 
1949-50 were identified (about 13 per cent 
of all potential graduates), and certain per- 
sonal characteristics of these young people 
were studied. In some instances, these 
characteristics were compared with those 
of high-school graduates during approxi- 
mately the same period. 

Although many of the data were taken 
from school records, a substantial part was 
obtained from teachers and from the drop- 
outs themselves. However, only 81 out of 
204 dropouts were reached, and teachers 
were able to supply information for only 
146 of the 204. While the author points 
out in the methodological section the po- 
tential bias involved in using such incom- 
plete data, no mention is made of this in 
the summary and at other appropriate 
points in the text. 

Stone compared the 1949-53 graduates 
with the dropouts on the factors of sex, 
marital status of parents, occupation of 
father, scholastic record, and mobility. Se- 
lected characteristics of dropouts were ex- 
amined, including family characteristics, 
scholastic records, and nonschool and extra- 
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curricular activities. On a number of these 
points comparable data for the non-drop- 
outs are not given. The final two sections 
of the bulletin report on student and teach- 
er images of why the students dropped out, 
and on the dropouts’ post-school activities 
and adjustment. No differentiation is made 
in most of the study between rural and 
urban, although only half of the students 
came from farm families. It seems that the 
farm youths had a lower dropout rate than 
nonfarm youths. As in the Slocum bulle- 
tin, the factors associated with wide varia- 
tions between communities were not re- 
ported. 

The author gives a good methodological 
description in the appendix. The extensive 
bibliography of 73 entries will be of in- 
terest to many, although the author has not 
differentiated in it between research re- 
ports and articles of an editorial or pre- 
scriptive character. 


Although the Slocum and Stone bulletins 
do not break new ground, they do add in 
important ways to the development of a 
more complete picture of the important 
teen-age group. 

SLoaAN R. WAYLAND. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Adjustment to Retirement in Rural New 


York State. Philip Taietz, Gordon F. 
Streib, and Milton L. Barron. Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 919, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 32 pp. Feb. 1956. 

This research was designed to test the 
hypothesis that aging and retirement pre- 
sent fewer adjustment problems for farm- 
ers than for rural nonfarmers. Informa- 
tion to test the hypothesis was gathered 
from interviews with 249 men, 60 years of 
age and over, who lived in the villages and 
open country of six predominantly rural 
counties in New York State. One hundred 
and fifty-four of the respondents were em- 
ployed and 95 were retired; 50 per cent of 
those still working were farm operators. 
The field work was done in the summer of 
1952. 

In general, the hypothesis was supported, 
but the elderly farmer was found to be not 
entirely free of problems. His strong ori- 
entation toward work, his sentimental at- 
tachment to the land, and his general lack 
of interest in leisure-time activities tended 
to make his withdrawal from farming diffi- 
cult. Another problem which worried the 
farm operator a great deal was the sale or 
transfer of the farm. 

On the positive side, there were several 
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factors which operated in favor of the el- 
derly farmer. He found it possible to re- 
duce his work day and to change to farm- 
ing practices in keeping with his physical 
ability and desires. Furthermore, the finan- 
cial position of the elderly farmer generally 
was found to be better than his rural coun- 
terpart engaged in other occupations. 

The research design provided for an 
analysis of the social participation of this 
older segment of the ‘rural population. In 
general, the same relationships were found 
as had been established in the more pro- 
ductive years. 

Four times as great a proportion of non- 
farmers as of farmers had made plans for 
retirement. No material was presented to 
show the nature of the plans, but this would 
have helped enrich the research. An analy- 
sis of preparation for retirement in relation 
to retirement satisfaction would have been 
useful in developing programs to ease the 
shock of transition from active employment 
to relative inactivity. 

In an analysis of attitude toward retire- 
ment, “looking forward to retirement,” was 
found to be associated with preparation for 
retirement. The researchers also discov- 
ered a negative component associated with 
“looking forward to retirement.” Factors 
such as poor health and dislike of present 
work contributed to an attitude of relief 
from an unpleasant and burdensome situa- 
tion. 

Although active nonfarmers looked for- 
ward to retirement to a greater extent than 
farmers, it was likely to be the elderly 
farmer who made the more satisfactory re- 
tirement adjustment. Nonfarmers were 
likely to feel that “retirement is bad” and 
to say they “often don’t know how to keep 
occupied.” “Feel worse in spirits” was a 
more frequent expression of personal feel- 
ing for retired nonfarmers than farmers. 

When members of the sample group were 
given an opportunity to express their per- 
sonal assessment of retirement, a marked 
variability of definition was discovered. An 
attempt was made to group the responses 
according to characteristic themes. Eight 
themes were developed: (1) keep work- 
ing, (2) reduction of work, (3) disabil- 
ity, (4) complete cessation of work, (5) 
inactivity, (6) activities oriented in retire- 
ment, (7) security, (8) freedom. The re- 
searchers concluded from their analysis of 
retirement definitions that nonfarmers were 
more likely to think of the conditions of 
retirement, such as freedom and security, 
whereas farmers more often thought of the 
nature of retirement, such as reduction of 
work and complete inactivity. 














This study makes a contribution to the 
knowledge of aging. Rural sociologists will 
find it especially useful in that the design is 
broadly conceived to include several areas 
of traditional research concern. In design- 
ing the research the authors have made use 
of recent knowledge in the field of social 
psychology. The research emphasizes the 
traditional analytic scheme of relating se- 
lected factors to various old age and retire- 
ment situations. When the authors turned 
to the problem of identifying the respond- 
ents’ personal assessment of retirement, 
they opened up a vast area for further re- 
search. It is hoped that work will be di- 
rected toward relating self-image, group 
expectancy, and actual behavior in such a 
way as to explain the kind of equilibriums 
necessary for a satisfactory personal and 
social adjustment to an inevitable circum- 
stance. 

Roy C. Buck. 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


The Columbia Basin Settler: A Study of 
Social and Economic Resources in New 
Land Settlement. Murray A. Straus 
and Barnard D. Parrish. Washington 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 566, Pullman. 51 
pp. May 1956. 

What are some of the socio-economic re- 
quirements and some of the experiences of 
settlers on newly irrigated land? The bul- 
letin is addressed to this question. Two 
hundred and ten farmers, a sample of those 
on the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project, 
were interviewed to obtain information on 
resources, experiences, and reflections of 
new settlers. The Columbia Basin Project, 
located in central Washington, is the largest 
single irrigation development in the United 
States. 

The bulletin is devoted to enumerating 
the information obtained from the inter- 
views, along with selected data from the 
Bureau of Reclamation files that are per- 
tinent to the study. The authors are to be 
commended for integrating the disciplines 
of rural sociology, agricultural economics, 
and home economics. The interdependence 
of these social sciences, perhaps uniquely at 
the farm level, is better understood when 
they are woven into a single effort, as in 
this study. 

A brief sketch of the types of informa- 
tion encompassed in this bulletin is in or- 
der. Where the settlers lived prior to resi- 
dence on the project and why they moved 
are two points of interest to workers in the 
field of migration. It was of particular in- 
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terest to this reviewer that financial moti- 
vation was not ranked first as the stimulus 
for moving. Demographic data and farm- 
ers’ attitudes toward their life on the 
project reveal some subtle facts of interest 


to the extension worker. Prospective set- 
tlers should note the importance of long 
hours of hard work, adequate capital, and 
selection of a “good” farm unit. 

In the realm of economic data, the study 
enumerates the capital resources of the 
farmers at the time of settlement and again 
in 1954-55. This period represents from 1 
to 3 years of project experience for most of 
the farmers in the sample. The change in 
net worth is classified on the basis of land 
tenure and also the number of years farmed 
in the Columbia Basin Project. Interre- 
lated socio-economic data on housing, level 
of living, problems of social and economic 
adjustment, satisfactions, and disappoint- 
ments contribute to the wealth of informa- 
tion in this bulletin which will be useful 
to those associated in any way with settle- 
ment on new land. 

The reliability of the data would have 
been greater if two additional factors had 
been accounted for in the sampling plan, in 
the opinion of this reviewer. With refer- 
ence to the economic data, a sample strati- 
fied by land class, as defined by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, would have resulted in ad- 
ditional insight and reliability. Second, 
farms that were irrigated before the multi- 
farm irrigation system was developed were 
included in the total population, and there- 
fore in the sample. This group of farms 
differs from those developed from sage- 
brush covering, and their omission from the 
sample would have aided in the interpre- 
tation of some of the data. 

The authors of the bulletin imply that 
variation in accumulated net worth is a 
function only of land tenure, size of opera- 
tion, and number of years of farming in 
the project. Although these factors are sig- 
nificant, they do not comprise an exhaustive 
list. Such things as efficiency of operation, 
size of farm unit, land class, and manage- 
ment decisions were omitted. It might also 
be pointed out that accumulated net worth 
incorporates changes in land value. Wheth- 
er the land was purchased prior to the 
inception of the project or after land val- 
ues had risen because of the development 
of the project would have a bearing on 
changes in net worth from the time of set- 
tlement to 1954-55 when the survey was 
made. The reader should keep in mind that 
accumulated net worth and net income are 
not interchangeable. 

The purpose of the study—to obtain in- 
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formation concerning the social and eco- 
nomic resources available to settlers in the 
project—was accomplished. This is the first 
of a series of publications that will analyze 
different aspects of settlement in the Co- 
lumbia Basin. The reviewer will look for- 
ward to reading forthcoming releases that 
will analyze the reasons for many of the 
variations pointed out in this descriptive 
bulletin. 
Raupx A. LOoMIs. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Spending and Saving Patterns of Illinois 
Farm Families from 1933 to 1950. Ruth 
Crawford Freeman. [Illinois Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 592, Urbana. 46 pp. Sept. 
1955. 

This bulletin provides a descriptive pic- 
ture of Illinois farm families’ use of mone- 
tary resources during a period of increasing 
economic security. The purposes of the 
study were threefold: (1) to discover long- 


term trends in farm family use of monetary 
resources; (2) to determine how farm fam- 
ilies adjusted to changing economic condi- 
tions; and (3) to provide guides for use of 
farm families in appraising the way they 


spend and save. 

Data were provided by yearly accounts of 
cash outlay (all money set aside or spent 
except for farm business) kept discontin- 
uously by farm families in northern and 
central Illinois from 1933 to 1950. In all, 
5,171 families kept records, with an average 
of 300 a year. The families are supposedly 
representative of the middle third of Illi- 
nois farm families in family-type and eco- 
nomic level. (Reference is made to a pre- 
vious publication [1954] which reported an 
investigation of the representative status of 
these families in 1946.) 

Analysis of the data is made in terms of 
four divisions of cash outlay (savings, in- 
terest, income tax, and family expendi- 
tures) and three periods of time (prewar, 
war, and postwar years). Long-term trends 
were determined by comparison of the me- 
dian percentage of cash outlay for a given 
category during the prewar years with the 
median percentage for the same category 
during the postwar years. These findings 
are supplemented by data on actual dollars 
expended and expenditures adjusted to a 
constant purchasing power. 

Major findings of the study are: 

(1) The period was one of increasing 
prosperity for the families. The average 
cash outlay, at its peak in 1948, was six 
times the 1933 outlay, though less than 
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three times the 1933 outlay in purchasing 
power. 

(2) With increasing cash outlay, a great- 
er percentage goes into savings and income 
tax, and less into interest. Interest pay- 
ments increased briefly at the end of the 
prewar years as debts were paid, then de- 
creased. 

(3) The percentage spent for family ex- 
penditures decreases as cash outlay in- 
creases. In 1950, family expenditures were 
four and one-half times those of 1933, 
double in terms of purchasing power. 
However, though the total percentage spent 
decreased, different categories of expendi- 
tures exhibited differing patterns: (a) In- 
elastic expenses (food, operating expenses, 
clothing, transportation, and education) 
have relatively fixed charges. When cash 
outlay increases, the percentage spent for 
these items decreases. (It is sad to see 
education in this group.) (b) Constant ex- 
penses (medical, personal, and furnishings 
and equipment) take increasing amounts 
as cash outlay increases, but the percentage 
expended remains the same. (c) Elastic 
expenses (recreation, gifts, housing im- 
provements, and repairs) go up, both in 
percentage and in actual amount, as cash 
outlay increases. 

The findings are supplemented by analy- 
sis of 31 records kept continuously from 
1933 to 1948. This analysis tends to sup- 
port the general findings; but because of 
the small number and special nature of 
families in the continuing group, the sup- 
port is limited. 

This study provides some interesting ma- 
terials for those dealing with problems of 
family economics. It is well written, and 
the findings are presented in both written 
and graphic form. The scheme of analysis 
is worthy of note because it categorizes the 
data into meaningful units which make the 
findings more useful in theory and practice. 

Previous publications from the same 
source have covered the economic patterns 
of Illinois farm families from 1928 to 1932. 
If these past studies are now augmented by 
continuing study during the current period 
of decreasing cash outlay of farm families, 
which began after the peak in 1948, the re- 
sults should eventually give us some real 
insights into the interaction of the economic 
world and the family. 

The weakness of the study lies in lack of 
data by which one can be assured that the 
described trends are not due to an in- 
creasing selectivity appearing in the study 
population. Furthermore, there is need for 
a greater and more representative group of 
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continuing records for further substantia- 
tion of these long-term trends. Those in- 
terested in the more sociological aspects of 
the study will hope for more information 
on the factors associated with these trends, 
particularly their relationship to farm fam- 
ily values. 
J. Joet Moss. 

Cooperative Extension Work in 

Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of West Virginia. 


Low Income Farmers in Good Farming 
Areas of Missouri. Herbert F. Lion- 
berger. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
668, Columbia. 20 pp. Mar. 1956. 

Poverty in agriculture is not confined to 
geographic sectors where the quality of 
land is below average, nor is it limited 
to areas traditionally characterized by a 
predominance of low-income farms. A cu- 
rious commentary on present-day agricul- 
ture in the United States is that many small 
unproductive farms whose operators use 
outmoded techniques exist side by side with 
more prosperous farms whose operators use 
modern machinery and up-to-date farm 
practices. It is with this realization that 
the author selected for study the low- 
income farmers in the better farming areas 
of Missouri, for it is his premise that the 
inclination is to dismiss low-income farm- 
ers as inevitable products of poor land and 
that too little emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of what the farmer does to and 
with the land. 

This bulletin is primarily a study of 
group participation and sources of farm in- 
formation of farmers in northeastern Mis- 
souri, in a community taken to be repre- 
sentative of that area. The farmers desig- 
nated “low income” were those rated by 
local residents as being in the lowest-in- 
come third. 

The author observes among low-income 
farmers an almost complete lack of group 
participation other than church attendance. 
Although more farmers in the middle- and 
upper- than in the low-income classes were 
members of social groups, there was no in- 
dication that social distances along the in- 
come scale were so large as to preclude 
communication between low- and high- 
income farmers. 

Low-income farmers choose other farm- 
ers as their major consultants on farm 
problems. In the community studied, the 
extension agent, the vocational agriculture 
teacher, and other governmental sources 
for technical advice received scant use by 
low-income farmers. The fact that the al- 
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manac scored 5 to 1 over the county agent 
as a source of farm information indicates 
that at least one relic of early rural Amer- 
ica has not gone the way of the little red 
schoolhouse. The tragic side of this is that, 
by and large, low-income farmers indicated 
that they have not felt a need for the 
services offered by government agencies. 
An encouraging note is that the farmers 
who were used as farm consultants were 
rated considerably above the low-income 
farmers in community prestige as well as 
in farming ability. 

Most of the low-income farmers studied 
were found to be apathetic to nonfarm em- 
ployment alternatives. Apathy of such 
magnitude, buttressing a prior reasoning, 
leads this reviewer to question the validity 
of determinations respecting choices be- 
tween present and different occupations 
that are based on questions requiring a 
choice between present and hypothetical 
(perhaps poorly understood) alternatives. 
It is in this respect that readers who are 
less familiar than the author with the area 
studied may wish for a greater description 
and analysis of the economic environment 
and the nature and extent of local non- 
farm alternatives. 

In this study, which shows the distinct 
contribution that rural sociologists can 
make toward greater understanding of the 
low-income farm problem, the author con- 
cludes that agencies vested with the re- 
sponsibility of channeling information to 
low-income farmers might well consider 
making better use of the channels that ap- 
pear to be in operation. 

JACKSON V. McELVEEN. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Factors Associated with Agricultural Mech- 
anization in the Southwest Region. Al- 
vin L. Bertrand, J. L. Charlton, Harald 
A. Pedersen, R. L. Skrabanek, and 
James D. Tarver. Arkansas Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 567, Fayetteville. 33 pp. Feb. 
1956. 


This brief bulletin is a report of the Sub- 
committee on Technology of the South- 
western Land Tenure Research Committee. 
The title of the bulletin may be misleading 
as to the locale of the study, because the 
area included (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, and Texas) is not usu- 
ally considered the Southwest. This des- 
ignation, however, in no way detracts from 
the value of the information contained in 
the bulletin. 

The report essentially falls into two parts. 
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The first part is quite short and deals pri- 
marily with the development of an index of 
agricultural mechanization and its compu- 
tation for each of the state economic areas 
in the five-state region included in the 
study. The authors assume that mechani- 
zation of agriculture involves the use of 
mechanical devices which tend to reduce 
the amount of labor required in relation to 
production. In constructing the index, 11 
items were selected from a total of 25 items 
listed in the 1950 Census of Agriculture as 
indicative of the substitution of mechanical 
power for human or animal labor in the 
performance of farm and home operations. 
These eleven items were finally reduced to 
six, which became the components of the 
index: grain combines, motor trucks, trac- 
tors, no tractors but two or more horses 
and/or mules, machine hire, and electricity. 
The actual procedures involved in the con- 
struction of the index are described in 
detail in the Appendix. 

When the index was constructed, it was 
computed for each of the 58 economic areas 
in the five-state region. These areas were 
then listed in rank order, from the highest 
to the lowest level, and in turn divided into 
seven groups. The analysis of factors as- 


sociated with agricultural mechanization, 
which forms the main part of the bulletin, 
is made in terms of comparisons between 
these seven groups. 

The analysis itself deals with the rela- 
tionship between agricultural mechaniza- 
tion and four social and economic charac- 


teristics. These are (1) level of living, 
(2) tenure arrangements, (3) farm opera- 
tion, and (4) population. Space does not 
permit an enumeration of the specific rela- 
tionships found, but these are conveniently 
presented in a summary as well as in the 
main text. However, a conclusion of the 
authors should be pointed out—namely, 
“that mechanization is not a primary varia- 
ble and that the best use of the index is as 
a descriptive tool for differentiating be- 
tween subregions that have been developed 
by other criteria.” 

The bulletin comes as a contribution at a 
time when agricultural mechanization is 
rapidly increasing and when there is in- 
creasing interest in the social effects of such 
mechanization. Not only have the authors 
demonstrated that it is possible to develop 
an index of agricultural mechanization, but 
they have also applied it to a specific situa- 
tion. It would be desirable if this index 
could be applied to other regions in the 
United States. Such application could bring 
possible refinement to the index and at the 
same time add further to the knowledge of 
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factors associated with agricultural mech- 
anization. ; 
SicurpD JOHANSEN. 
Department of History and Social Science, 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. 


Tenure Changes and the Agricultural Lad- 
der in Southern Agriculture. C. Arnold 
Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman. 
Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 634, 
Lexington. 32 pp. June 1955. 

The central thesis of this interesting 
study is that inadequacies of conceptuali- 
zation are frequently as great a handicap 
as dearth of data in analysis of tenure mo- 
bility. An endeavor is made to overcome 
some data deficiencies with more complete 
conceptualization. Progress is made in this 
direction, but data are not available to per- 
mit the gaining of deep insight into tenure 
processes on the agricultural ladder. 

The study marshals evidence, largely 
from the agricultural and population cen- 
suses, for four southern states—North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi— 
and for Iowa in the Corn Belt. Two basic 
statistical devices are used: (1) cross- 
sectional age-tenure grouping and (2) co- 
hort analysis. An endeavor is made to shed 
light on both historical and point-of-time 
mobility. Family workers and hired labor- 
ers are included with the conventional ten- 
ure categories whenever possible. In the 
southern states, separate analyses are made 
for Negro and white groups. 

Comparisons of aggregate tenure changes 
over the last half-century indicate that 
progress up the agricultural ladder is re- 
lated to (a) recent economic well-being 
and (b) changes in systems of farming to- 
ward diversification. High levels of owner- 
ship and decline in the cropper-laborer 
group indicate substantial increases in ten- 
ure progress. Whether this is a passing 
symptom of prosperity or a signal new 
trend away from the depression-nourished 
drift toward “feudalism” is not established. 

Movement up the agricultural ladder 
shows some differences among the several 
states, although these differences are not 
so great as might have been expected. 
Tenure progress among southern whites is 
not far below that of northern whites. The 
significant difference is between races. The 
whole tenure structure among Negroes is 
downgraded—the prevalence of ownership 
is lower and progress from tenancy into 
ownership is slower. 

The cohort analysis, the real genius of 
the study, although patterned after earlier 
analyses, adds significantly both to an un- 
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derstanding of tenure processes and to re- 
search techniques. The findings deal with 
such items as recruitment of young op- 
erators into various tenure groups, decline 
of older operators in the lower tenure cat- 
egories, and the apparent openings for 
various tenures onto higher rungs of the 
ladder. 

Although they are too numerous to pre- 
sent here, in general the findings indicate 
that interstate differences within the South 
are probably as great as those between re- 
gions. This is particularly true if race dif- 
ferences are eliminated. For example, 
young white farmers in the South often 
become owners directly, as in the North, 
while Negroes usually first enter farming 
as croppers. 

The study points out appropriately that 
the significance of mobility on the agri- 
cultural ladder depends upon what it means 
to move from one rank to another. Attain- 
ment of ownership status in Iowa and Mis- 
sissippi are quite different accomplish- 
ments. Likewise, the economic well-being 


of the typical Iowa tenant may well be 
above that of the average southern owner. 
Whether the tenant is related to the land- 
lord is of considerable importance—reasons 
for becoming an owner are less impelling 


and at the same time it is easier to do so. 
The study also recognizes the distinctive 
authoritarian tradition associated with the 
plantation system. This accounts, at least 
partly, for the marked interstate differ- 
ences within the South, which is a major 
finding of the study. 

This reporting of meticulous research is 
worthy of study by those interested in ten- 
ure mobility. It contributes to analytical 
processes as well as to an understanding of 
the fast-moving socio-economic adjust- 
ments within agriculture. 

MARSHALL HARRIS. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tenure and Mechanization of the Cotton 
Harvest, Texas High Plains. William 
G. Adkins and William H. Metzler. 
Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 813, in co- 
operation with Agr. Res. Serv., USDA, 
College Station. 15 pp. July 1955. 
The many variables involved from one 
season to the next in the flow and type of 
labor needed by cotton farms on the Texas 
High Plains are neatly revealed in this 
bulletin. The study is a follow-up to re- 
search (Texas AES Bulletin 762, May, 1953) 
previously reviewed in this journal (see is- 
sue of December, 1953). 
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Approximately 300 cotton producers liv- 
ing in sample areas drawn from Lubbock 
and Crosby counties were interviewed in 
1951 and again in 1952. Most farmers in 
their harvest operations utilize both hand 
pulling and machine stripping. Actually, 
the advantage of one method over the other 
may shift from season to season, depending 
upon such factors as growing conditions 
and, therefore, the crop yield, date of the 
first killing frost, wage rate paid for hand 
labor, effect of irrigation, size of the op- 
eration, adequacy of ginning facilities, and, 
in particular, the tenancy status of the op- 
erator. Sociologists concerned with land- 
lord-tenant relationships will want to ex- 
amine these findings which show under 
just what conditions tenancy may or may 
not operate as an obstacle to mechanization. 

Of special importance on the Texas High 
Plains is the manpower situation, since each 
major harvesting method calls for a distinct 
labor force. Hand pulling is done largely 
by crews of seasonal workers who come 
from outside the area. Sufficient employ- 
ment must be provided to keep them com- 
ing year after year. 

On the other hand, machine stripping re- 
quires family members or regular hired 
workers who are skilled in the operation 
and maintenance of the mechanical equip- 
ment. Yet the out-migration of this spe- 
cialized manpower has been heavy, it is re- 
ported, despite special profit-sharing ar- 
rangements designed to hold these workers. 

Sociologists will be interested to note 
that this study includes the attitudes and 
preferences of farmers with respect to har- 
vesting methods. Their statements indi- 
cate resistance to further increased use of 
machine harvesting. Many farmers regard 
machine stripping as a method for the final 
cleanup rather than for the entire harvest. 

Those researchers who urge the need 
generally for more replication of studies 
conducted in the social sciences would find 
here a case in support of their point. Con- 
ditions of the 1952 harvest differed sig- 
nificantly from those of the previous year 
and thus facilitated correction and refine- 
ment of the generalizations made on the 
basis of the first study. 

The authors are to be commended for 
producing a useful bulletin which will help 
to alert the public to trends in an important 
area of today’s mechanized agriculture. 
Their practical suggestions for revisions in 
rental contracts represent just one of the 
possible applications of this work. 

Courtney B. CLELAND, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Domestic and Imported Workers in the 
Harvest Labor Market, Santa Clara 
County, California, 1954. Varden Ful- 
ler, John W. Mamer, and George L. 
Viles. California Agr. Expt. Sta. Mim- 
eo. Rpt. 184, Berkeley. 52 pp. Jan. 
1956. 

The growing dependence of a large sector 
of American agriculture on workers im- 
ported from foreign countries is one of the 
most significant economic developments of 
our times. More than 400,000 workers were 
imported from foreign countries in 1955 to 
help harvest our crops. It is amazing that 
the above publication is practically the only 
analytical report on this matter that has 
appeared. Social scientists are failing to 
investigate the implications of this change 
on the American economy. 

This brief report, however, does an ex- 
cellent job of opening up the issue. It de- 
scribes the experience of fruit and vege- 
table growers in Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, with both domestic and imported 
labor during the 1954 season. Local work- 
ers there were supplemented not only by 
day-haul workers from nearby urban areas 
and by migrant families, but also by a 
small but very important group of workers 
imported from Mexico. 

The authors state that a postseason analy- 
sis indicated that the imported workers ac- 
tually had not been needed for the harvest. 
Yet, they point out neither the farmers nor 
the public officials knew prior to the har- 
vest that the workers would not be needed. 
The Mexican Nationals provided a service 
far more important than the work they did 
—the certainty of a labor supply. 

Producers of perishable crops in the 
county have learned that the local and 
day-haul workers are not a stable and de- 
pendable labor force. The authors point 
out that most of these workers prefer non- 
farm employment and engage in farm work 
only out of necessity. Whether the work- 
ers will be available for any particular 
season, and for how long, is only guess- 
work. 

The authors agree that the short-run ad- 
vantage is in favor of importing enough 
Nationals to be assured of a harvest labor 
supply, but they point out that long-range 
factors may completely nullify this advan- 
tage. Elements in the long-range situation 
are: (1) refusal of domestic workers to 
work in fields or in harvests in which im- 
ported workers have become an important 
element, thus creating complete dependence 
on foreign labor; (2) reliance on imported 
labor is a substitute for any attempt by 
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growers to improve the market for domestic 
labor; (3) continuation of our importation 
program is quite uncertain in view of 
(a) industrial expansion in Mexico and 
(b) possible cyclical shifts in employment 
in the United States. 

The authors argue that, if seasonal farm 
employment were made sufficiently attrac- 
tive, a stable force of domestic workers 
could be built up which would provide cer- 
tainty of a labor supply. They point out 
that this would call for a positive program 
by farm employers, and that several ex- 
perimental devices to provide more con- 
tinuous employment of local and migratory 
workers, such as pooling of labor, have not 
been given a thorough test. Whether grow- 
ers will consider such a constructive ap- 
proach before they get a real scare is open 
to question. 

This report is of interest from another 
angle. The analysis involved highly skilled 
use of “depth” interviewing. Farmers’ 
opinions in regard to local labor and their 
reasons for using Nationals, together with 
the work histories and plans of farm labor- 
ers, provide the foundation for a penetrat- 
ing analysis that could not have been ob- 
tained by purely quantitative methods. Re- 
search people who wish to combine atti- 
tudinal data with enumerative data should 
study the methods used in this survey. 

WILLIAM H. METZLER. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic 


Coast Stream. William H. Metzler. 
USDA Circ. 966, Washington, D. C. 79 
pp. Jan. 1955. 

This study is one of the best analyses of 
the Atlantic Coast migrant agricultural la- 
bor supply. It covers a great amount of 
detailed information under the following 
major headings: characteristics of workers, 
migration patterns, employment during a 
12-month period, earnings during the last 
12 months, operations performed, speciali- 
zation, wage rates, nonfarm employment 
and earnings, the crew system, crew and 
noncrew workers, factors related to em- 
ployment and earnings, other uses of work- 
ers’ time, and problems of greater utiliza- 
tion of Atlantic Coast workers. 

This study was based on a random sam- 
ple of migratory workers from towns and 
camps originally established by the Farm 
Security Administration. They were inter- 
viewed in March, 1953, in the Belle Glade 
area in Palm Beach County, Florida. The 
area was described as “having the greatest 
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concentration of Atlantic Coast workers in 
winter.” The study describes the move- 
ment of the nearly 58,000 Negro farm work- 
ers (1949 estimate) along the Atlantic 
Coast. The sample was made up of Ne- 
groes, since they constituted over 90 per 
cent of all migrants in the area. 

Some of the major findings in addition to 
that of the high proportion of Negroes in 
the migrant stream included the following: 
migrants were comparatively young, with 
very few in the older age levels; households 
were small, with an average of 2.8 persons; 
the periods of movement were uniform, 
with 85 per cent leaving Florida in May 
and June and 78 per cent returning in Oc- 
tober and November. The average number 
of working days per worker was 182 days 
per year, with $908 in earnings per worker. 
Male household heads averaged $1,169. Av- 
erage number of days without work was 71. 
The average earnings per household was 
$1,733. Two-thirds of the workers going 
north were recruited by crew leaders, but 
workers often changed crews during the 
season. Although winter work in Florida 
was an important part of the annual work 
period, it was not done by organized crews. 

Workers averaged only two or three lo- 
cations per season and traveled an average 
of 2,000 miles from Florida north as far as 
New York and Michigan. Those states 
mentioned most were New York, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. Work consisted 
largely of harvesting vegetables and po- 
tatoes, primarily beans and potatoes. Some 
tended to specialize; most of the specializa- 
tion was in bean picking, even though this 
was not the highest paying crop. Speciali- 
zation did not pay as well economically. 

Three-fourths of the migrants were born 
outside of Florida and entered the coast 
migrant stream after three or four years in 
Florida. Many migrants tended to move 
out into nonfarm work, making room for 
others. 

This study was focused largely upon the 
workers’ activities and characteristics as 
they related to the Atlantic Coast labor 
force; however, it raises several other re- 
searchable problems which may be investi- 
gated. Such problems include the relation- 
ships between crew leaders, workers, and 
employers involved in efforts to improve 
efficiency of labor force use and increase 
economic returns to the migrant workers; 
motivational needs and goal orientation of 
the workers as these relate to their be- 
havior in the labor force; and what happens 
to these people when they leave this type of 
work. In addition, problems such as hous- 
ing and educational needs and relative lack 
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of cultural participation, as well as contin- 
gent economic problems, might be investi- 
gated for further understanding of the ef- 
fect of these factors on cultural, social, and 
economic patterns of migrants. 

Wane H. ANDREWS. 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 
Ohio State University. 
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PREPARED FOR THE 
DECEMBER ISSUE 


The Population of New Hampshire: 2. Mi- 
gration and Changes in Composition. 
J. R. Bowring, M. S. Purington, and 
O. B. Durgin. New Hampshire Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 425, Durham. 22 pp. 
Aug. 1956. 

Studies in the Population of Connecticut: 
2. Characteristics of the Population, 
1900-1950. Robert G. Burnight and 
Thea Field. Connecticut Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 326, Storrs. 38 pp. Jan. 1956. 

Population Trends in New York State, 1900 
to 1950. W. A. Anderson. Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. RS Pub. 47, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 67 pp. Apr. 1956. 

These studies are part of the Northeast- 
ern Regional Cooperative Research Project 
—N.E. 31, “The Effects of Urban Industrial 
Expansion on Northeastern Agriculture.” 
The New Hampshire bulletin analyzes the 
migration by county and state for the total 
population and for all age groups, and the 
influence which migration had on depend- 
ency, fertility, and sex ratios in the decade 
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1940-1950. Some of the findings were: 
(1) New Hampshire had a net in-migra- 
tion of 1,732 from 1940 to 1950, a figure 
which the authors point out is probably 
accounted for by the inclusion of out-of- 
state students in the 1950 residence cate- 
gories. The study showed a net gain of 
females and a net loss of males due to 
migration. (2) Based on the net migra- 
tion of persons of ages 0-54 in 1940, the 
rural-nonfarm population of the state in- 
creased by 16,830, while the urban popula- 
tion decreased by 8,241 and the rural-farm 
population decreased by 13,043. (3) De- 
pendency ratios increased for the state, 
with the greatest increases being among 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm residents. 
(4) Fertility ratios increased for all coun- 
ties. (5) ‘Sex ratios declined in all coun- 
ties except Grafton, where Dartmouth Col- 
lege is located, but the authors pointed out 
that this exception may be due to counting 
the students’ place of residence differently 
in 1950 than in 1940. 

The study implies that there are “pull” 
factors operating to attract many of the 
productive males to out-of-state oppor- 
tunities; “push” factors may be operating 
also. The people of New Hampshire need 
to be cognizant of this particular move- 
ment. By relating this bulletin to an ear- 
lier study (The Population of New Hamp- 
shire: 1. Trends and Characteristics, Bull. 
413, by J. R. Bowring), one can clearly see 
that the population growth of New Hamp- 
shire is the result of natural increase rather 
than in-migration. 


The Connecticut bulletin is a study of the 
characteristics of the population of Con- 
necticut, including a survey from 1900 to 
1950 and a more complete analysis of the 
changes from 1940 to 1950. Standard dem- 
ographic procedures are used in examining 
and presenting the material. Excellent use 
is made of graphic techniques in presenting 
the findings. However, the bulletin lacks 
a summation of the findings. 

Some of these findings were: (1) The 
population of Connecticut increased from 
908,420 in 1900 to 2,007,280 in 1950. (2) 
The population of Connecticut has become 
older since 1900. (3) The dependency ra- 
tio in Connecticut, while less than in 1900, 
has increased since 1920. (4) While fer- 
tility is greater in nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties, fertility ratios showed greater in- 
creases in metropolitan than in nonmetro- 
politan counties from 1940 to 1950. (5) A 
greater percentage of the population was 
married in 1950 than in 1940. (6) In 1950, 
43 per cent of the employed persons were 
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in manufacturing. Agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and mining showed a percentage 
decrease—from 4.2 per cent in 1940 to 3.2 
per cent in 1950—in the distribution of 
employed persons by major industry 
groups. 


The New York report gives a detailed 
analysis of the population trends in New 
York State from 1900 to 1950. Absolute as 
well as relative changes are considered. 
Some of the pertinent findings were: (1) 
The total population of New York State in- 
creased from 7,268,894 in 1900 to 14,830,192 
in 1950. (2) Relative increases of popu- 
lation were seven times as great, and nu- 
merical increases were almost nineteen 
times as great, in the metropolitan as 
in the nonmetropolitan areas from 1900 
to 1950. (3) The rural population in- 
creased more rapidly in the metropolitan 
than in the nonmetropolitan areas from 
1900 to 1950. (4) The rural-farm popula- 
tion has shown a steady decrease since 1900. 
Rural-farm population decreases were 
greater in the nonmetropolitan than in the 
metropolitan areas from 1920 to 1950. (5) 
The rural-nonfarm population increased 
more than 100 per cent from 1900 to 1950. 

The author has a section on the implica- 
tion of the trends found in the study which 
ties it in neatly with the Northeastern Re- 
gional Cooperative Research Project. It 
would be interesting to know to what 
extent New York’s population growth is 
explainable by natural increase and to 
what extent by migration. 


These studies reveal certain basic changes 
in the population of the respective states. 
One of the most important has been the 
tremendous increase in the rural-nonfarm 
population. While the large urban centers 
continue to be powerful attraction factors 
for the population, the increase in sub- 
urban living indicates that many people 
who have to accept the “big city” in an 
economic sense are not completely accept- 
ing it in a social sense. To refute an old 
saying, they are having their cake and eat- 
ing it, too. They are not only enjoying the 
economic rewards of the city, but they are 
also reaping the satisfactions which come 
from living in a rural environment. 

Another fact evident in these studies is 
the decrease of the rural-farm population, 
which has been greatest in the more rural 
counties or areas. People are being drawn 
toward the urban centers. This will inevi- 
tably have considerable impact on the so- 
cial institutions in both the urban and the 
rural areas. 
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In addition, the fertility “comeback” of 
the urban population in the 1940-1950 dec- 
ade has been significant. The Connecticut 
study found the greatest increase in fer- 
tility ratios for this decade in the metro- 
politan areas (particularly the outlying 
areas) of the state. No longer do cities 
need to look to rural areas to repopulate 
themselves. In view of this fact, the drift 
of population toward urban areas assumes 
added significance. 

W. E. Hopxrns. 


Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, 
University of Georgia. 


Wisconsin’s Population—Changes and Pros- 
pects. Douglas G. Marshall. Wisconsin 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 194, Madison. 
56 pp. Feb. 1956. 

The objective of this report is to analyze 
the changes in Wisconsin’s population from 
1900 to the present time. The major em- 
phasis is upon recent changes, especially in 
the last decade, 1940-50, including selected 
data published since 1950. The author 
chose to concentrate his attention upon 
seven major population trends: (1) distri- 


bution of the population, (2) changes in 
fertility and mortality, 


(3) movement of 
people, (4) age and sex composition, (5) 
nativity and race composition, (6) changes 
in education, occupation, and housing, and 
(7) human resources in agriculture. 

The bulletin analyzes and interprets each 
of these seven major changes. Then it com- 
pares data for the United States as a whole 
with those for Wisconsin. In many in- 
stances, Wisconsin’s relative change, or 
rank, in certain current population char- 
acteristics is given. The basic statistical 
data are graphically portrayed in the illus- 
trations included in the report. Although 
this study is confined to the population 
changes in Wisconsin, most of these trends 
have occurred in the other states. 

Wisconsin is unique in some respects. Its 
early settlers came from highly diverse 
cultures, with 46 nationalities represented 
in 1900. Few, if any, states have greater 
cultural variability in their rural areas than 
Wisconsin. It is more rural than the na- 
tion as a whole; it has a larger proportion 
of its people engaged in agriculture and 
a greater proportion of owner-operated 
farms, although the farms average smaller. 
The Wisconsin farm-operator level of liv- 
ing is 155, compared with the national av- 
erage of 134. 

Marshall states that the rural-nonfarm 
population has always had a higher pro- 
portion of persons 65 years of age and over 
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than either the farm or urban population. 
However, this differential is rapidly disap- 
pearing, a noteworthy change which he 
does not mention. For example,in 1950, for 
the first time, the United States urban popu- 
lation (based upon the old urban definition) 
contained a higher percentage of people 65 
years old and over than either the rural- 
nonfarm or farm population (Figure 11, 
p. 24). In Wisconsin, although the rural- 
nonfarm population still has a larger rel- 
ative number of old persons than the other 
two residence groups, the increase in the 
relative number of aged persons was near- 
ly two and one-half times as high in the 
Wisconsin urban as in the rural-nonfarm 
residence group. Between 1940 and 1950, 
the proportion of the urban population 65 
years of age and over increased from 7.3 
to 9.0 per cent, a gain of 23.3 per cent, 
while the proportion of aged in the rural- 
nonfarm group increased from 9.6 to 10.5 
per cent, a gain of only 9.4 per cent. 


James D. TARVER. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklaboma A. and M. College. 


Farm Population: Net Migration from the 
Rural-Farm Population, 1940-50. Glad- 
ys K. Bowles. USDA, Agr. Marketing 
Serv., Statistical Bull. 176, Washington, 
D.C. 174 pp. June 1956. 

This bulletin presents data on net migra- 
tion from the rural-farm population of the 
United States for the intercensal period 
ending in 1950. The analysis is made in 
terms of variations by age, sex, and color; 
by geographic area (including states); and 
by economic regions and subregions and 
state economic areas. In addition, differen- 
tials in net migration rates of the rural- 
farm population in medium- and high- 
income farming areas and low-income areas 
are examined. Text, charts, and maps 
comprise about fifteen pages; the remainder 
of the volume consists of statistical tables 
and a methodological appendix. 

Estimates of net migration were derived 
through the use of the survival-ratios 
method. This technique involves (1) as- 
certaining the population as of the begin- 
ning of the period, (2) calculating the 
number who may be expected to survive to 
the end of the period in the absence of 
migration, and (3) comparing the expected 
with the numerated population. Survival 
ratios were obtained from census data, no 
corrections being applied by the use of life 
tables in order to take mortality differen- 
tials among areas into account as was done 
in the earlier studies by Lively and Taeu- 
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ber for the 1920-30 decade and by Bernert 
for the 1930-40 decade. 

The report will be welcomed by rural 
sociologists not only for its analysis of 
national trends by decade from 1920 
through 1950 but also for the estimates and 
rates it includes relating to smaller politi- 
cal and economic units, particularly state 
economic areas. 

Invinc L. WEBBER. 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, 
University of Florida. 


Characteristics of Farm-Operator House- 
holds by Number of Young Children. 
Calvin L. Beale. USDA, Agr. Market- 
ing Serv., AMS-118, Washington, D. C. 
25 pp. June 1956. 

Rural fertility has not been investigated 
so thoroughly as urban fertility and this 
study is an attempt at filling in the gap. 
The focus is upon differential fertility 
among farm operators. (Farm laborers are 
not included since it is known that they are 
younger as a class and that fewer of them 
are married.) 

As background, it is recognized that ru- 
ral-farm women have a disproportionately 
high fertility in comparison with both 
rural-nonfarm and urban women— high 
enough, in fact, to increase the rural-farm 
population by about two-thirds each gen- 
eration, if continued, and without allowing 
for migration. But, farm family size has 
decreased about a third since 1910 (p. i) 
and, “since the number of workers re- 
quired in agriculture is decreasing, it is 
obvious that under current farm fertility 
and mortality rates a large segment of 
farm young people must continue to seek 
their fortunes off the farm” (p. 9). 

Analyses were based upon a .2-per-cent 
sample (11,000 farms) of United States 
farms and their associated farm-operator 
households and families enumerated in the 
1950 Censuses of Agriculture and Popula- 
tion. The method was that of matching in- 
dividual reports from the two censuses, 
which gave cross-enumeration data for 
identical persons and made possible the re- 
lating of childbearing patterns to certain 
features of farm operation. 

Fertility differentials were arrived at by 
means of both a fertility ratio (number of 
children under 5 per 1,000 women aged 15 
through 49) and a replacement index (ra- 
tio of the number of children a group of 
women would bear during the course of 
their lives to the number required to re- 
place the parent population). Dispropor- 
tionately high fertility was found for 
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women: (1) aged 20 through 29 as com- 
pared with those in other age groups; (2) 
in the South as compared with those in the 
North and West (largely because of the 
many nonwhite farm families in the 
South); (3) on low-income farms (for to- 
tal family income as well as the value of 
farm products sold) as compared with 
those on both high-income and part-time 
farms; (4) in families primarily dependent 
upon agriculture as compared with those 
in families with substantial nonagricultural 
income; (5) on cotton and tobacco farms 
as compared with those on all other major 
types; and (6) on tenant-operated farms as 
compared with those on owner-operated 
farms. Most of these differences were 
found to be more pronounced in the South 
than in the North and West. Space does 
not permit the mentioning of additional 
qualifications and generalizations. 

The genius of this analysis lies in its 
procedure of matching identical cases from 
the two censuses. This approach, which in- 
troduces new dimensions to the research at 
hand, is a technique that needs further ex- 
ploitation by social scientists generally. In 
his own research, the reviewer has labeled 
the method “record linkage” and has used 
it to make longitudinal analyses of various 
aspects of child spacing (e.g., see his “Ru- 
ral-Urban Differences in the Spacing of the 
First Birth from Marriage: A Repeat 
Study,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:1, Mar. 
1953, p. 60). 

HaroLtp T. CHRISTENSEN. 


Department of Sociology, 
Purdue University. 


Objectives and Activities of Special-Interest 
Organizations in Kentucky. Ward W. 


Bauder. Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 639, Lexington. 43 pp. Mar. 1956. 


The Integration of Locality Groups in an 
Eastern Kentucky County. Edwin B. 
Hanna. Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
640, Lexington. 60 pp. Feb. 1956. 


The first publication is one of a series, in 
which there have been two previous bulle- 
tins (No. 586 in 1952, No. 594 in 1953) on 
special-interest organizations in Kentucky. 
Four agricultural counties, considered to 
represent different points on a continuum 
from rural to urbanized (“less rural”), 
have been studied regarding the number 
and membership of their special-interest 
organizations—the latter totaled for all the 
counties, then classified according to their 
stated immediate and long-term objectives. 
Also compiled were their activities: by 
type, and whether independent, conducted 
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with other local organizations, or with non- 
local ones. Finally, the four counties are 
compared on the same criteria, plus num- 
ber of organizations per 10,000 population. 
Conclusion: Number and specificity of clubs 
increases with urbanism. 

The “what” and “where” have been an- 
swered adequately, but too few examples 
make it hard for the reader to know the 
content or substance of such organizational 
objectives and activities as “welfare.” Ap- 
parently health was not included in this 
category. But what about clothing dona- 
tions to foreign missions and many other 
specific activities? It would be helpful if 
the original questionnaires were included. 

A more serious criticism is that the as- 
sumptions and guesses as to the “why” of 
the organizations are not adequate. Many 
of the assumed indices of rurality in the 
two “more rural” counties (see Table 2) can 
be explained not by rurality but by pov- 
erty. Beneath this fact are the basic geo- 
graphic factors of rough terrain and poor 
soil. Topography, combined with now one, 


now another factor, may limit participation 
in organizations directly, by making trans- 
portation difficult, or indirectly, by keep- 
ing incomes low or by discouraging the 


ambitious who might be local leaders in 
starting clubs but who, instead, leave the 
county. Magoffin, a hill county—the most 
rural according to this study—is too poor 
to have much organization for “relief and 
welfare” (for others), for example. The 
people are more likely to seek assistance 
for themselves, in which case the organi- 
zations will be classified as “economic.” 
This is exactly what one finds. (See Ta- 
bles 19 and 24.) That the hill and foothill 
counties may be in a stage of regression in 
some respects, having lost some formal 
special-interest groups while advancing to- 
ward urbanism in other respects, is not 
considered. 

An unanswered question is the compar- 
ative pertinence of various indices of ur- 
banism to the subject in hand. If one were 
to take some other indices than those used 
here—such as divorce rate, rates of crimes 
of violence, geographic mobility, certain as- 
pects of political behavior, and proportion 
of income from wage work—one might find 
Powell and Magoffin as urban as Harrison 
and Logan. 

The criticism that dynamics of organi- 
zation-building have not been fully con- 
sidered does not logically refute one of the 
chief conclusions from this study, that ed- 
ucational objectives are dominant. If the 
dynamics were known, one might find, 
however, that degree of rurality has little 
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to do with the figures on educational or 
other objectives. 


The Hanna bulletin deals with only one 
of the above four counties, Magoffin, but 
has much broader application and signifi- 
cance in methodology and theory. The 
author has been astute in his analysis of 
both “integration” and “locality groups.” 
He found that ten local judges’ rating of 
integration in 76 locality groups in the 
county (what most people would call neigh- 
borhoods) was based more on objective 
criteria, like these included in a “scale of 
objective indices” developed by the author, 
than on the feelings of solidarity and the 
patterns of neighborliness that he found in 
six locality groups, studied personally. The 
agree-disagree statements used in the in- 
terviews in the last part of the research 
had some limitations, but the effort to get 
the more subjective and intangible meas- 
ures of integration is worthy. Incidentally, 
of the six locality groups, the one that 
ranked first on solidarity and neighborhood 
patterns had been ranked sixth by the orig- 
inal panel of judges. In Magoffin County, 
“the chief factor of integration seems to 
be the presence of a number of closely 
related families” (p. 53). 

The author warns that the objective 
factors cannot be assumed to have a con- 
sistent relationship to integration. These 
are two different aspects of the same social 
structure. He suggests further “that the 
term ‘neighborhood’ be dropped from the 
locality group terminology, and that in its 
place be substituted a classification of either 
communities or locality groups based on 
their primary or secondary level of associa- 
tion and their focus or dominant factor 
of integration” (p. 52). 

This study is recommended, not only for 
its significance, but for its readable style, 
especially in the description of the county 
which occupies half of the bulletin. 

MARGARET LANTIS. 
Public Health Service, 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


Factors Associated with Reénrollment in 
4-H Clubs. James H. Copp and Rob- 
ert C. Clark. Wisconsin Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Res. Bull. 195, Madison. 40 pp. Feb. 
1956. 

Extension and research workers will find 
in this publication a contribution to the 
body of knowledge concerning membership 
turnover in formal social organizations. 
The investigation was limited to those 4-H 
boys and girls who had an opportunity to 
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reénroll in their 4-H clubs. These were 
considered to be the boys and girls who re- 
mained in their community, who continued 
to be eligible for membership, who were not 
faced with seriously conflicting employment 
obligations, and who had a local club avail- 
able for reénrollment. The general con- 
clusions include factors associated with re- 
énroliment and factors which are not as- 
sociated with reénrollment. The study 
found that dropping out of or staying in 
4-H Club work was the result of a number 
of factors in combination. Those associated 
with reénrollment included: (1) age at 
first enrollment, (2) family background op- 
portunities, (3) parental participation in 
4-H activities, (4) enrollment pattern of the 
4-H Club member’s friendship group, and 
(5) degree of participation in 4-H affairs 
the previous year. Interest in agriculture 
or farm homemaking as a career is asso- 
ciated with reénrollment, but the degree 
of association is very low. Factors which 
were not associated with reénrollment 
were: (1) sex, (2) perceptions and eval- 
uations of the club experiences, (3) num- 
ber of extracurricular activities carried in 
high school, and (4) membership in other 
youth organizations. 

The authors chose to make recommenda- 
tions for reducing the number of 4-H drop- 
outs in the known situation, from which 
facts of the study were derived. These 
recommendations were recognized as judg- 
ments and as tempered by recognized lim- 
itations in the nature of the situation. 
Turning from recommendations for action, 
the authors conclude that related areas re- 
quire attention in future research, because 
of weaknesses in the original study, omis- 
sions, and untested assumptions. They see 
a need for replicative studies, with more 
refined techniques and measures. 

The bulletin is strengthened by the use 
of figures, tables, and footnotes. The re- 
view of previous research and the method 
of investigation make this a timely and 
appropriate study, contributing to long- 
time program planning and pointing up the 
need for more facts. It should aid Exten- 
sion workers in reducing membership losses 
in the 4-H Club program. 

It seems quite fitting that those credited 
with supporting this study should include 
a long-time individual sponsor and sup- 
porter of 4-H Club work who cooperated 
with the land-grant institution. 

Lots SCANTLAND. 


Extension Service, 
State College of Washington. 
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Occupational Planning by Young Women. 
W. L. Slocum and LaMar T. Empey. 
Washington Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 568, 
Pullman. 33 pp. Aug. 1956. 

This study, subtitled “A Study of Occu- 
pational Experiences, Aspirations, Atti- 
tudes, and Plans of College and High 
School Girls,” is based upon questionnaire 
information obtained from a sample of 
1,004 girls who were public high-school 
seniors in Washington in the spring of 1954 
and a sample of 190 undergraduate women 
at Washington State College during the 
academic year 1952-53. The authors state 
that the high-school sample may be con- 
sidered representative of all high-school 
senior girls in Washington in 1954, but they 
do not make clear what larger population 
may be represented by the sample of un- 
dergraduate women. The rationale for in- 
cluding the college sample was not made 
explicit. 

The authors justify their study in terms 
of the increasing importance of women in 
the labor force. They might have strength- 
ened their justification if they had viewed 
occupational planning in terms of talent 
utilization or vocational guidance. In fact, 
the failure to develop a sharper focus for 
the study led to the omission of some vari- 
ables rather important for a study of 
this type, such as intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, high-school curricula, and 
range of knowledge of the labor market. 

Farm-nonfarm differences in planning 
are not presented because they “were gen- 
erally too slight to warrant comment.” On 
the basis of work done by Lipset and also 
by Sewell and Haller, who find that occu- 
pational achievement of men, at least, is re- 
lated to size of community of orientation, 
the finding of no difference in initial aspi- 
rations may be of more significance than 
the authors realize. 

Occupational planning was conceptual- 
ized as a process involving three stages of 
increasing specificity moving from (1) ezx- 
ploratory, in which more than one occupa- 
tion is being considered, to (2) crystallized, 
in which an occupational field has been 
chosen, and finally to (3) crystallized-spe- 
cific, in which a specific occupation has been 
selected. Most of the analysis deals with 
the girls who have passed beyond the ex- 
ploratory stage—72 per cent of the high- 
school sample and &6 per cent of the college 
sample. Information was gathered on both 
the preferred and the anticipated occupa- 
tions. 

The occupational preferences of the girls 
were compared with the occupational dis- 
tribution of employed women in the state 
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of Washington as reported in the 1950 
United States Census. Since 79 per cent of 
the high-school girls preferred occupations 
followed by only 42 per cent of the em- 
ployed females, it appears that a large pro- 
portion of girls did not prefer the type of 
work at which, eventually, they may be 
employed. 

Although the level of occupational aspi- 
ration of daughters was significantly and 
positively related to fathers’ occupational 
status, the amount and direction of occu- 
pational aspiration was negatively associ- 
ated with the fathers’ occupational status. 
In fact, the correlation was —.74. Here, 
the authors might have clarified their par- 
adoxical findings by presenting more data 
and pursuing their analysis further. Part 
of this correlation is a statistical artifact 
due to the phenomenon of regression to- 
ward the mean and the fact that high-status 
girls at the top cannot aspire to occupa- 
tions above their fathers and low-status 
girls at the bottom cannot aspire to occu- 
pations below their fathers. 

It was found that low-status girls em- 
phasized money and security in occupa- 
tional goals while high-status girls tended 
to stress service to humanity. 

Although nearly all of the high-school 
girls had had full- or part-time work ex- 
perience, only 19 per cent of the girls had 
been influenced in their occupational 
choice by their work experience. Parents 
were the most important influence on the 
girls’ choices, but only 4 per cent of the 
girls indicated their parents had attempted 
to dictate a choice. Teachers and counsel- 
ors had influenced 13 per cent of the girls. 
A large proportion of the girls indicated 
that no one had influenced them for or 
against an occupation. 

In comparing responses of the girls with 
responses from equivalent samples of high 
school and college men, it was shown that 
girls prefer to work with people while boys 
prefer to work with things and ideas. Per- 
haps this sex difference explains the fact 
that girls’ occupational choices were con- 
centrated in middle-status occupations and 
that the high-status girls chose lower- 
status jobs. Here, again, further analysis 
would have been valuable. 

Further details on the occupational status 
scale developed by Empey would be of in- 
terest to research workers. Reproduction 
of portions of the questionnaire and a tech- 
nical appendix would be helpful. It is 
hoped that follow-up studies of these girls 
are planned in order to determine the de- 
gree of correspondence between the girls’ 
aspirations and their achievements and to 
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determine the factors which contribute to 
the fulfillment of occupational plans. 

JAMEs H. Copp. 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Availability for Employment of Rural Peo- 
ple in the Upper Monongahela Valley, 
West Virginia. W. F. Porter and W. H. 
Metzler. West Virginia Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 391, Morgantown. 43 pp. June 
1956. 


The downtrend of employment in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry, caused by mechani- 
zation and the shift to petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, has resulted in declining popula- 
tion, out-migration, high unemployment 
rates, and low incomes in many parts of 
West Virginia. This bulletin reports some 
of the results of a rural manpower survey 
in a 10-county area in the Upper Monon- 
gahela Valley which was seriously de- 
pressed at the time of the survey in July, 
1954. 

The main objective of the study is to de- 
termine the degree of utilization of the 
rural-farm and nonfarm labor force and to 
explore the problems of the adjustment of 
resources and manpower on low-production 
farms. In this preliminary report, the 
authors discuss the industrial and occupa- 
tional characteristics of the employed per- 
sons in the Valley. They also attempt to 
classify a sample of 2,287 persons 14 years 
of age and over, residing in the open coun- 
try, according to the degree of interest in 
finding employment. 

In addition to bituminous coal produc- 
tion, the principal sources of employment 
in the Upper Monongahela Valley are man- 
ufacturing (stone, clay, and glass) and 
trade. Less than 10 per cent of the em- 
ployed persons in the Valley are primarily 
engaged in agriculture, since the hilly, 
rough terrain is unsuitable for large-scale 
farming. Farms tend to be small-scale, 
low-production, noncommercial units. Many 
of the farm families receive more income 
from nonfarm than from farm sources. 

Almost 16 per cent of the persons sur- 
veyed were either actively seeking work or 
available but not actively seeking employ- 
ment at the time of the survey. The avail- 
able group included workers with part- 
time jobs or low earnings as well as un- 
employed persons. A high proportion of 
those available for employment were young 
workers with relatively little skill or work 
experience. Many held relatively unskilled 
jobs in mining and manufacturing during 
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the preceding year. Almost all of those 
available were interested in nonfarm em- 
ployment, and two-thirds were willing to 
move out of the area if necessary. 

One of the most difficult aspects of labor- 
force analysis is the measurement of 
“availability,” because it involves subjec- 
tive attitudes. From one standpoint, prac- 
tically every employed or self-employed 
person is “available,” since few are so suc- 
cessful that they would not be tempted by 
more attractive opportunities. Readers in- 
terested in techniques of labor-force meas- 
urement would have appreciated a techni- 
cal note explaining how questions on avail- 
ability were framed and how the responses 
were interpreted. Perhaps this will be in- 
cluded in another report. 

This well-written study takes a deserving 
place in the growing literature on the sub- 
ject of rural manpower. Since 1951, agen- 
cies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in cooperation with state 
agricultural experiment stations and state 
employment service agencies, have made 
surveys of the underemployment of farm 
labor, farm families, and others in the 
rural labor force. 

These studies individually are significant 
for the economic development of the areas 
or groups involved. Taken together they 
provide a factual basis for national policies 
and programs for resolving the complex 
problems of distressed rural areas. 


LESTER RINDLER. 


Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Rehabilitation of Depressed Rural Areas. 
Erven J. Long. Tennessee Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Farm Econ. Bull. 8, Knoxville. 14 
pp. Jan. 1956. 


Problems of Low Income in Agriculture. 
Joe A. Martin. Tennessee Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Farm Econ. Bull. 9, Knoxville. 19 
pp. Jan. 1956. 


These two bulletins deal essentially and 
significantly with the same problems—low 
income and rehabilitation of depressed rural 
areas. According to the U. S. Census report 
for 1950, 88 per cent of the farm families 
in Tennessee had annual incomes less than 
$3,000 and 75 per cent had incomes less 
than $2,000. This fact indicates the very 
serious and emphatic effort which leaders 
of the state should make to correct this 
situation. 

The authors point out that rural popula- 
tions have their share of indolent and im- 
provident people, of physically and men- 
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tally handicapped; but, for the most part, 
low-income farm families are people with 
health and vigor of body and mind who 
work hard on the land they operate. In 
spite of their efforts and hard work, they 
are not sharing in the prosperity enjoyed 
by a majority of the population. The low 
income and low level of consumption of 
these farm families should be the concern 
of all Americans for both humanistic and 
selfish reasons. 

What the statistic “less than $1,000,” or 
even “less than $2,000,” family income 
means can be more clearly understood when 
looked at in human terms. It means run- 
down buildings, poor diets, poor health 
services, inconvenience and drudgery for 
the housewife, and inadequate training and 
education for the children of these families. 

In the treatment of the problems in- 
volved, special attention is given to an- 
swering the following questions: (1) What 
causes depressed agricultural areas to de- 
velop? (2) How important is quality of 
land as a cause? (3) Of what importance 
is the shortage of capital? (4) Are de- 
pressed rural areas self-perpetuating? (5) 
What is the role of the rate of population 
increase in this process? (6) What can be 
done to correct the situation? 

These bulletins point out the following 
three approaches to improving the situation 
in depressed rural areas: (1) improve farm 
production, (2) stimulate out-migration, 
(3) develop programs to increase industrial 
and commercial concerns within the areas. 
They emphasize that reliance solely on any 
one of these approaches will foredoom the 
effort. For example, an attempt to bring 
per-capita agricultural earnings in the 
South in line with other areas solely by 
increasing farm production will result, per- 
haps, in no improvement. From what is 
known of the demand for farm products, 
prices would be forced down about in pro- 
portion to the increase in production. On 
the other hand, reliance solely upon out- 
migration (even assuming adequate job op- 
portunities) will not automatically solve the 
problem. Vigorous programs to assist re- 
maining farmers to capitalize upon oppor- 
tunities created by out-migration are neces- 
sary if incomes in the area are to be 
improved. 

The authors observe that, in addition to 
the scarcity of employment opportunities 
close at hand, there has been an inade- 
quate program of education in rural areas 
in both Tennessee and the Southern Re- 
gion. Almost without exception, the cur- 
riculum in the rural school prepares the 
student to enter college, which approxi- 
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mately 5 per cent of them do, or to stay on 
the farm, which approximately 50 per cent 
of them cannot do. Since a majority of the 
rural youth cannot find acceptable employ- 
ment in agriculture, it is evident that the 
vocational training program should be 
broadened to serve the training needs of 
youth going into occupations other than 
farming. This should not be done as a 
means to encourage all rural youth to leave 
the farm, but in recognition of the fact that 
to leave is the only reasonable alternative 
for many. Finally, these bulletins make a 
pertinent, analytical contribution to the 
problems involved in low-income areas. 
They point up the need for more research 
into the practical, though not easy, solution 
of these problems. : 
V. A. EDWARDs. 


Religious Extension Service, 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Evaluation of Supervised Farm Loans in 

Hillsdale County, Michigan. Charles 

R. Hoffer, Jean K. Boek, and Walter 

E. Boek. Michigan Agr. Expt. Sta. 

Tech. Bull. 257, East Lansing. 32 pp. 
June 1956. 

This bulletin is a study of a selected 


group of Hillsdale County, Michigan, FHA 


borrowers. The basic data are drawn 
largely from two Michigan State Univer- 
sity theses—one by Walter E. Boek con- 
cerning an evaluation of the Farmers Home 
Administration social action program, and 
the other by Jean K. Boek concerning the 
social correlates of the diet of Michigan 
farmers. 

This study reports experiences and opin- 
ions of borrowers regarding loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration and com- 
pares income, levels of living, and formal 
and informal participation of borrowers and 
families who were in similar economic con- 
dition at the time the loans were made. 
Also, comparisons are made between FHA 
borrower families and other families with 
respect to improvement in farm practices 
and dietary and health factors. 

The borrower families studied had received 
loans prior to 1946; the family relationship 
had not been disturbed by death, separa- 
tion, or any major misfortune, such as a 
destructive fire. Like other borrowers of 
the Farmers Home Administration (former- 
ly the Farm Security Administration), these 
families had received loans for the purchase 
of farms, livestock, machinery, and sup- 
plies after it had been determined that ade- 
quate credit for these purposes was not 
available elsewhere. A supervisor had 
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worked with each family in developing an 
adequate farming program. 

The section of the study concerned with 
experiences and opinions of borrowers 
should be useful to persons responsible for 
FHA policy and to other persons interested 
in agricultural credit. Information regard- 
ing ability of the families to borrow from 
other sources indicates that the FHA policy 
of lending only to those families who could 
not obtain other credit has been followed. 
Opinions given by the borrowers as to why 
they would borrow again from the FHA, if 
necessary, brings out the need these fami- 
lies felt for long-term, low-interest credit. 
The tabulated replies regarding the other 
types of assistance leave some question as 
to whether or not the supervisory aspect of 
the program has been such as to make spe- 
cific imprint on the borrowers. Out of the 
102 who replied, 27 indicated they had re- 
ceived general advice, 14 reported help 
with farm records and planning, and only 
3 reported home advice. 

In comparing the progress of borrowers 
with that of similar families, the authors 
found that the increase in income was less 
for the FHA families than for the non-FHA 
families. Since this is contrary to the con- 
cept held by many individuals concerning 
the progress of FHA borrowers, it is un- 
fortunate that the bulletin does not show a 
tabulation of income for both the FHA and 
non-FHA families. 

Improvements in level of living were 
greatest among FHA families. Likewise, 
both formal and informal participation were 
greater among FHA borrowers. The FHA 
families led in the improvement of some 
farm practices, such as increased milk pro- 
duction, but lagged behind the non-FHA 
group in some others, such as crop rotation 
and the use of green-manure crops. By 
dietary standards, the two groups were sim- 
ilar, although the average amount of as- 
corbic acid in the diet of the FHA men was 
significantly higher. The health of both 
groups, as indicated by medical symptoms, 
was about the same. 

Answers of community leaders as to 
whether the FHA or non-FHA families had 
the most friends, were better at getting 
things done in the community, and did the 
best job of farming showed only minor 
differences for the two groups. 

Despite some faults—most of which ap- 
appear to be the result of trying to summa- 
rize two rather extensive analyses — this 
study is a useful publication on the evalua- 


tion of a federal program operation as it 
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applies to farm families. Many other ex- 
plorations of this type are needed. 
ALMON T. MACE. 


Commodity Stabilization Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


The Benefits of Rural Roads to Rural Prop- 
erty. William L. Garrison. Washing- 
ton State Council for Highway Re- 
search, Univ. of Wash., Seattle. 107 
pp. June 1956. 

This publication deals with “experimental 
measurements of geographic relationships 
between rural roads and location utility in 
three Washington counties with reference 
to the location of agriculture and rural- 
nonfarm residences, together with com- 
ments on aspects of road finance and tax 
assessment problems.” The bulletin is Part 
IV of a series from the Washington State 
Council research project concerning the 
allocation of road and street costs. 

The study is in keeping with an increas- 
ing recent emphasis on research in location 
economics as related to the incidence of 
costs and benefits of public road improve- 
ments. Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments with expanding road programs have 
for several years searched for new sources 
of revenue for road improvements and have 
come to ask more frequently, “Who bene- 
fits from roads?” The Washington bulletin 
and the related series enjoy unique time- 
liness in view of such obvious needs for 
factual information and refined techniques 
for obtaining it. 

The bulletin is divided into five chapters 
dealing in order with (1) the over-all con- 
ceptual framework and a summary of the 
findings of the study and of studies made 
elsewhere, (2) the design phases of the 
study, including details of evolving the 
study scheme, (3) the intricacies of the 
method of analysis and the significant re- 
lationships measured, (4) a treatment of 
road benefits and tax assessment problems, 
and (5) a discussion of questions and mod- 
els relevant to an evaluation of the study 
findings. 

Data for the Washington study were col- 
lected in Snohomish, Chelan, and Douglas 
counties, “a cross-section of the rural land- 
scape of the state.” Property values were 
obtained from warranty deed transfers 
made during the period 1952 through June 
1955, calculated on a per-acre basis and ad- 
justed by the value of the 1954 dollar. Par- 
cels were chosen for study by use of a grid 
with random coordinates. From this sam- 
ple, only parcels privately owned, im- 
proved, having residents, and outside of in- 
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corporated places were retained for study. 

Explaining the limitations of a time se- 
quence or before-and-after study, the au- 
thor chose to test the causal relationship of 
simultaneous variations in road type and 
property values. Multiple-regression analy- 
sis using inverse matrices was employed to 
determine the associations between road- 
surface types and property values. Simple 
correlation coefficients were calculated, and 
no obvious relationships were found. The 
negative results led the author to*more 
complex manipulations and indicated inde- 
pendence among variables necessary in 
later analyses. Land-use types used in the 
study were farmland and nonfarm-residen- 
tial sites. Types of road surfaces observed 
were paved versus gravel and dirt roads. 

The methodological qualities and signifi- 
cant findings of the Washington study are 
far too numerous to be reviewed adequately 
here. Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion the investigation makes is in its plan- 
ning and method. Assumptions are recog- 
nized and analyzed; the bibliography is 
gainfully used throughout the report; the 
review of methods and findings of other 
studies is penetrating; data manipulation is 
handled with enviable competence; the lim- 
itations of findings are openly explained. 
Whereas researchers involved or interested 
in similar studies may expect a great deal 
of difficulty in duplicating the Washington 
scheme, they have much to gain from thor- 
ough study of this bulletin. Sociologists 
will find the treatment of travel patterns, 
types of journeys, and types of towns, as 
well as trip mapping and estimating pro- 
cedures worth-while for consideration in 
many of their own undertakings. 

The publication has a weakness in organ- 
ization in that an attempt is made to sat- 
isfy several classes of readers; but even a 
much altered presentation would not allow 
easy or popular reading. 

WILLIAM G. ADKINS. 


Texas Transportation Institute 
and 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Medical Service Relationships in Harper 
County, Oklahoma. John C. Belcher. 
Oklahoma Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. B-477, 
Stillwater. 31 pp. Sept. 1956. 

In an area largely lacking in local medi- 
cal services, this study was made of the 
health status of the people and of the rela- 
tionships between health status and selected 
socio-economic characteristics. 

Interviews were conducted in 1954 in a 
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random 20-per-cent sample of all house- 
holds in Harper County, Oklahoma. This 
sample consisted of 301 households. A\l- 
though there are few medical services, 
Harper County, located in the northwestern 
part of the state, has a high level of living 
and a good system of roads, with about 90 
per cent of the interviewees owning auto- 
mobiles. 

Except for medical services, the towns of 
Buffalo and Laverne supply the basic needs 
of the people. It appears that residents 
would center most of their business activi- 
ties within the county if more complete 
medical services were provided. 

There was no clear-cut relationship be- 
tween health status and residence, occupa- 
tion, or distance from the principal doctor 
of the family. A larger percentage of the 
more isolated residents receive treatment 
from doctors than do those less isolated, 
which the author says suggests that the for- 
mer may be more health conscious and thus 
more likely to identify symptoms and have 
them treated promptly. However, those 
without automobiles, wherever they live, 
have little opportunity to receive medical 
care. A large percentage of these go un- 
treated, use home remedies, or are treated 
by unlicensed practitioners. 

According to the author, comparisons be- 
tween socio-economic characteristics and 
health status show that, “in general, the 
healthiest people are the young, the better 
educated, those with high levels of living, 
members of churches classed as denomina- 
tions, and those with automobiles.” 

This report should be of interest to all 
who are concerned with the health of rural 
people. The findings emphasize the im- 
portance of such factors as good roads and 
automobiles in the provision of medical 
care in rural areas. It substantiates the 
statement that, when calculating the dis- 
tance to medical services, the length of time 
required to get there is more important 
than the number of miles. 

Eusre S. MANNY. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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with International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Census Atlas Maps of Latin 
America. Part II. Greater Antilles. 
A portfolio containing 7 maps. U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
1956. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Farm Population Estimates for 
1956. AMS-80, Washington, D. C. 10 
pp. Aug. 1956. 


U. S. Office of Education. Summaries of 
Studies in Agricultural Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Studies in 
Agricultural Education with Classified 
Subject Index (Supplement No. 9). 
U. S. Off. Educ., Vocational Div. Bull. 
263, Washington, D. C. 89 pp. 1956. 


Wilson, Meredith C. and Gallup, Gladys. 
Extension Teaching Methods and Other 
Factors That Influence Adoption of Ag- 
ricultural and Home Economics Prac- 
tices. USDA Ext. Serv. Circ. 495, 
Washington, D.C. 80 pp. Aug. 1955. 


Woolsey, Theodore D. Sampling Methods 
for a Small Household Survey. Public 
Health Monograph 40, Public Health 
Serv., Washington, D.C. 16 pp. 1956. 


Young, James N. and Marsh, C. Paul. The 
Adoption of Recommended Farm Prac- 
tices, and Sources of Farmer Informa- 
tion: Some Findings from Surveys Con- 
ducted in 1950 and 1955, Washington 
County, Kentucky. Kentucky Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Prog. Rpt. 40, Lexington. 
18 pp. Oct. 1956. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Harald A. Pedersen 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Minutes of the Business Meeting, Septem- 
ber 5, 1956, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. The 
meeting was called to order by President 
Hagood, at 4:10 p.m. Minutes of the meet- 
ing of August 31, 1955, as published in 
Rural Sociology, September-December, 1955 
(pp. 356-368), were accepted as printed. 

A report of the financial year of the So- 
ciety, ending August 25, 1956, was present- 
ed by the secretary-treasurer and approved 
by motion, duly seconded, and carried. A 
copy of the report is included as a part of 
the minutes of this meeting. 

The Auditing Committee, Duane L. Gib- 
son, chairman, reported its review of the 
records of the Society. By motion duly sec- 
onded and carried, the report was approved. 
A copy is included as part of the minutes. 

The Finance Committee report was pre- 
sented by Samuel Blizzard as a progress re- 
port for the consideration of the meeting. 
A copy of the report is included in these 
minutes. It was announced at the meeting 
that the Executive Committee had voted to 
continue the Finance Committee and re- 
quest that it prepare the suggested amend- 
ments to the constitution and bylaws for 
action at the 1957 annual business meeting. 

After some general discussion of the 
Finance Committee report, it was moved by 
W. A. Anderson that the Finance Committee 
as appointed by President Hagood be in- 
structed to present with its report a ten- 
tative Society budget for the 1957 fiscal 
year. The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Further general discussion of the finan- 
cial problems in conducting the business of 
the Society and in publishing the journal 
produced the suggestion that offset printing 
be considered as a less costly process for 
printing the journal. The Society was re- 
minded that all costs are going up and, 
therefore, that costs of publishing the 
journal and conducting the affairs of the 
Society are also expected to rise, which 
probably will necessitate increases in mem- 
bership dues. 

The Census Committee, C. Horace Ham- 
ilton, chairman, reported on the results of 
their poll of members regarding sugges- 
tions for the 1960 census. By motion duly 
seconded and carried, the report was ac- 


cepted. A copy is included in the minutes. 
W. L. Slocum asked about the possibility 
of the Agricultural Census being combined 
with the Population Census in 1960. Pres- 
ident Hagood reported that, to her knowl- 
edge, no final answer to that question is 
available at the moment. 

Harold Kaufman reported informally for 
chairman M. E. John on the activities of the 
Special Committee on the Development of 
Rural Sociology. He noted that the situa- 
tion for rural sociology appeared to be more 
favorable in Washington and pointed out 
the need for increased efforts to improve 
the acceptance of rural sociology in certain 
land-grant institutions where there is now 
no program or where the program is not 
strong. Paul Jehlik reported that rural so- 
ciology projects met no opposition in the 
budget hearings this year and that, despite 
the criticism last year, the number of 
projects remained stable and the amount of 
money spent increased. Next year’s allot- 
ments are up 50 per cent over the current 
year’s. 

There were no reports from the standing 
committees on research, teaching, and ex- 
tension. 

Results of the 1957 election were reported 
by Ward W. Bauder, chairman of the Elec- 
tion Committee. Ballots were received from 
280 members. The following candidates 
were elected to the indicated offices for the 
coming year: president-elect, Olaf Larson; 
vice-president, Harold Hoffsommer; mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Paul A. 
Miller; member of the Research Committee, 
Charles R. Hoffer; member of the Teaching 
Committee, Vernon J. Parenton; member of 
the Extension Committee, Arthur F. Wile- 
den; and member of the Editorial Board 
of Rural Sociology, Neal Gross. 

J. F. Thaden, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee. Other 
members of the committee were Wade An- 
drews and Wayne Rohrer. The following 
resolution was adopted: 


Be it resolved that the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society extend its appreciation and 
thanks to the members of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, Charles R. Hoffer, 
J. Allan Beegle, and Glen L. Taggart, for 
their efforts in securing the necessary con- 
ference rooms and housing accommoda- 
tions for this 1956 meeting of the Society 
and to the administration of Kellogg Cen- 
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ter of Michigan State University for the 
use of its excellent facilities. 


The secretary was instructed to transmit 
a copy of the resolution to the persons and 
institutions mentioned. 

Harold Hoffsommer, chairman of the 
Board of Editors, reported informally on 
developments regarding the sponsorship of 
the journal of Rural Sociology. He recalled 
the action of the 1955 business meeting in 
setting April 1, 1956, as the deadline for 
filing with the president of the Society any 
indication of interest in sponsoring the 
journal. However, no bids were received. 

A special letter inviting consideration of 
sponsorship of the journal was sent to 
twenty-five different persons at as many 
different institutions. Responses to this let- 
ter were favorable in terms of interest in 
the journal but not in terms of estimates 
of the adequacy of facilities and personnel 
for assuming the responsibility of publish- 
ing the journal. As of this meeting, Cor- 
nell is the only solid possibility; but the 
Cornell representatives wanted it under- 
stood that they had not yet had any firm 
commitments from their administrative offi- 
cers. Olaf Larson and Robert Polson, in 
commenting on the Cornell position, em- 
phasized that they have no definite com- 
mitments, that their personnel situation 
would prevent taking on such a responsi- 
bility prior to 1958, and that others inter- 
ested in sponsoring the journal should, 
therefore, not be hesitant in making their 
offers known. 

The managing editor of Rural Sociology, 
A. Lee Coleman, reported orally on the af- 
fairs of the journal during the year. He 
noted that there was an accumulation of 
articles sufficient for five or six issues at 
the normal rate of publication. The fifty 
per cent increase in printing cost which be- 
came effective January 1, 1956, has not so 
far produced a serious financial situation 
but will in another year. 

W. A. Anderson moved that the Society 
express its thanks to the managing editor 
for the very excellent job he has done in 
publishing Rural Sociology during the past 
five years. The motion was seconded and 
carried with an enthusiastic ovation. 

Charles R. Hoffer, chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee, reported briefly 
and made some announcements. 

The secretary reported that membership 
in the Society totaled 511, which is approxi- 
mately 50 less than the total a year ago. 

D. E. Lindstrom called the attention of 
the meeting to the fact that there is a pro- 
fessional society of rural sociologists in 
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Japan, and that there is need for some sort 
of liaison arrangements between the Rural 
Sociological Society and organized profes- 
sional groups with similar objectives in oth- 
er countries. He also pointed out the need 
for organized concern for the sociological 
implications of foreign development pro- 


grams. 
President Hagood turned the meeting 
over to the new president, Irwin T. San- 
ders, who paid tribute to Dr. Hagood for 
the fine way in which she had conducted 
the affairs of the Society during the past 
year. He was joined by the members pres- 
ent in the meeting in a standing vote of 
appreciation. President Sanders announced 
the appointment of Charles Hoffer as chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
1957 annual meeting at Miami Beach, Au- 
gust 24 and 25 (see minutes of Executive 
Committee regarding further developments 
on the date and place of the 1957 meeting). 
The meeting was adjourned at 5:50 P. m. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Rural Sociological Society, 
8:00 A. M., September 5, 1956, at Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University. Present 
were Hagood, Sanders, Hitt, Blizzard, Lar- 
son, and Bauder. 

The report of the Election Committee was 
heard. 

The secretary presented some corre- 
spondence regarding the possible need for 
registering the Society with the Department 
of Social Welfare of New York State, which 
requires the registration of all “charitable” 
organizations. It was not clear that the 
Society is included in the law’s definition 
of charitable organizations. President-elect 
Sanders was given the responsibility for 
learning of the experience of other similar 
societies, if any, with the law. 

Discussion of the time and place of the 
1957 annual meeting resulted in a motion, 
duly seconded and carried, that the Rural 
Sociological Society hold its annual meet- 
ing at Miami Beach on August 24 and 25, 
1957, these being the two days immediately 
prior to the meetings of the American So- 
ciological Society as last announced. 

C. Arnold Anderson was approved as 
joint appointee (with the American Soci- 
ological Society) to the chairmanship of the 
Rural Sociology section of the program of 
the American Sociological Society meetings 
in 1957. Some concern was expressed over 
the lack of voice in the appointment of the 
chairman of the Rural Sociology section of 
the American Sociological Society meetings 
in certain past years, and President Hagood 
was authorized to present to the council of 
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the American Sociological Society our de- 
sire that the appointment of the chairman 
of the Rural Sociology section be truly a 
joint responsibility of the two societies. 
The report of the Financial Committee 
was discussed in detail, and by motion duly 
seconded and carried it was accepted in 
principle. It was recommended that the 
Finance Committee be continued and asked 
to present the necessary amendments to the 
constitution and bylaws for consideration of 
the Society at the next annual meeting. 
There was discussion of the financial prob- 
lems confronting the managing editor in 
publishing the journal and the related 
question of the transfer of the journal to a 
new sponsoring institution. Because of the 
close tie between the fiscal problems of the 
journal and those of the Society, it was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the 
Board of Editors make any recommenda- 
tions they may have regarding the journal 
to the Executive Committee of the Society. 
In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Finance Committee, the Executive 
Committee by motion, duly seconded and 
carried, authorized the treasurer to trans- 
fer to Rural Sociology the sum of $500 in 
payment for surplus issues of the 1956 vol- 
ume of Rural Sociology. This alters the 


practice of the past few years by increas- 
ing the payment from $200 to $500. 

The incoming president was authorized to 
appoint, with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, an alternate delegate to the 
council of the International Sociological 


Association. (Three American societies are 
members of the International Sociological 
Association—namely, the American Socio- 
logical Society, the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, and the Society for the Study of So- 
cial Problems.) Since the LS.A. permits 
each nation to name one member and one 
alternate to its council, the American So- 
ciological Society, being the senior Ameri- 
can society, is allowed the privilege of ap- 
pointing this member. The other two mem- 
ber societies have proposed to the A.S.S. 
that they be authorized to name an alter- 
nate member on an alternating basis. (By 
informal agreement between them, the 
Rural Sociological Society is to name the 
alternate for the period 1956-1959.) 
Discussion of the need for a budget re- 
sulted in the recommendation that the 
Finance Committee be asked to explore the 
possibility of providing for a budget com- 
mittee by amendment to the constitution. 
The meeting was adjourned at 9:40 a. Mm. 


Minutes of the Luncheon Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, September 5, 1956, 
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Kellogg Center. Present were Hagood, 
Larson, Hitt, Sanders, Blizzard, and Bauder; 
also present were the following members 
of the Editorial Board of Rurai Sociology: 
Hoffsommer, Coleman, and Wilkening. 

There was discussion of the Census Com- 
mittee report. Because of the length and 
detail of the present report, the Executive 
Committee recommended to the Census 
Commitee that it review the report and 
present to the Executive Committee, for 
approval, a brief list of recommendations 
for the 1960 census which the Society, in 
turn, would present to the Census Bureau 
Council planning the 1960 census. 

There was discussion of the problem of 
finding a new sponsoring institution for the 
journal, Rural Sociology, and the need for 
increasing dues to improve the financial 
position of the journal; but no official action 
was taken. 

The meeting was adjourned at 1:30 Pp. m. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the 1957 Execu- 
tive Committee, at 4:15 P. M., September 6, 
1956, Kellogg Center. Present were San- 
ders, Hagood, Hoffsommer, Larson, and 
Bauder; Charles Hoffer, newly appointed 
chairman of the program committee for the 
1957 meetings, also attended. 

Margaret Hagood presented a letter from 
Arnold Rose indicating that the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association had decided 
that the United States could have two 
members on its council. Therefore, the 
Rural Sociological Society is entitled to 
name a full member rather than an alter- 
nate member of the council (see minutes 
of the Executive Committee, 8:00 a.m., 
September 5, 1956). 

A news article indicating that the Ameri- 
can Psychological Society had decided 
against meeting in Miami Beach in 1957 
raised some question about whether the 
American Sociological Society might also 
decide against meeting in Miami Beach. If 
they did that, it would influence the de- 
cision of the Rural Sociological Society to 
meet there. In view of this uncertainty, 
the Executive Committee, by motion duly 
seconded and carried, delegated to Presi- 
dent Sanders the authority of deciding 
where and when the 1957 meetings should 
be held if it develops that the American 
Sociological Society will not be meeting in 
Miami Beach. 

Discussion of the possibility of commit- 
tees to serve as liaison between the Society 
and such groups as the International Co- 
operation Administration and sociological 
societies in other nations resulted in an 
agreement that the president be authorized 
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to name such committees if and when the 
need arises, but that for the present there 
did not seem to be a pressing need for a 
committee. 

The Committee on Finance was continued 
with the same personnel. 

The secretary-treasurer was asked to in- 
form those on the ballot and the Executive 
Committee of the results of the election as 
soon as the ballots are counted. 

The need for clearing with prospective 
candidates for office regarding their will- 
ingness to serve if elected and their mem- 
bership standing was discussed, and it was 
recommended that the Nominating Com- 
mittee check prospective candidates on 
these points and also prepare a brief state- 
ment of the candidate’s qualifications. 
These will accompany the ballots to aid 
members in voting. 

The need for developing some means of 
honoring older members of the Society was 
discussed, with no official action being 
taken. 

Charles R. Hoffer presented tentative 
plans for the program of the 1957 meeting 
and discussed means of soliciting papers. 
It was decided that a call for papers shall 
go out in January, rather than in Novem- 
ber as it did this year. Several possibilities 
of meeting places (Cornell, Iowa State, and 
Purdue) for the 1958 meetings were dis- 
cussed and the possibility of meeting joint- 
ly with the American Farm Economics As- 
sociation was discussed. President-elect 
Larson was authorized to proceed with the 
plans on the time and location of the 1958 
annual meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1955-56 


The Auditing Committee has examined 
the records of the treasurer of the Rural 
Sociological Society, and found them to be 
correct and in order. The committee wishes 
to commend Ward W. Bauder for the care 
and attention which he has given to his 
office during the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE STABLER 
DvuaANE GIBSON 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Although there is some uncertainty con- 
cerning the future costs of the Society, it is 
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clear that the revenue which is currently 
being secured is inadequate to provide the 
size and type of journal which the Society 
wishes to have and to provide adequately 
for the necessary expenses of conducting 
the Society’s affairs. The Society will need 
to make more adequate plans for the secre- 
tarial services needed by the officers of the 
Society, especially the secretary-treasurer. 
While it is not possible to provide exact 
figures on the amount of money which is 
needed, it is clear that in 1956 we are run- 
ning a deficit and that for 1957 it is neces- 
sary to provide approximately $2,000 addi- 
tional if Rural Sociology is to be main- 
tained at approximately 500 pages per 
volume. 

The most urgent problem relates to Rural 
Sociology. While some economies can be 
effected, we believe it would be undesirable 
to go below 400 pages per volume and that 
this should be done only if other sources of 
financing are not available. There is still 
some uncertainty concerning the place from 
which Rural Sociology will be published, 
but in fairness to the prospective new edi- 
tors it is essential that the Society’s income 
situation be clarified. 

Accordingly, we recommend: 


1. Dues for full members be increased 
from $5.00 to $7.50, dues for student 
members be increased from $2.75 to 
$3.50, and subscriptions to Rural So- 
ciology be increased from $4.75 to 
$6.00. 

. The increase in membership dues be 
allotted entirely to Rural Sociology, 
i.e., the allocation from a full mem- 
bership be increased from $3.50 to 
$6.00, and that of a student member- 
ship from $2.50 to $3.25. 


If this is done, and there are no losses of 
members or subscribers, the increased in- 
come should amount to: full members, 
$1,050; student members, $75.00; and sub- 
scriptions, $975.00. 

The Society is currently not providing 
adequate service for its secretary-treasurer, 
the secretarial work in the president’s office, 
or its committees. On the other hand, it is 
accumulating a reserve somewhat more 
rapidly than appears to be necessary, and 
therefore no increase in the amount re- 
tained for the Society’s functions is recom- 
mended at this time. 

It is our understanding that under the 
postal laws and regulations, student mem- 
berships may not be less than half the cost 
of subscriptions to nonmembers. Hence, an 
increase in student membership is neces- 
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sary in any event. The proposal to increase $500 from its reserves to Rural Sociology. 
to $3.50 seems reasonable at this time. R tfull bmitted 

If the financial situation for the Society a . 
and the journal in 1956 is developing as SAMUEL W. BLIzzARD 
visualized early in the year, we wouid rec- C. E. Livety 
ommend that the Society transfer up to ConrAD TAEUBER (chairman) 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
August 25, 1956 


Beginning balance $3,987.00 


Membership dues oi 2,511.00 
Sale of back issues of Rural Sociology (A. Lee Coleman) 


Total Receipts . $6,982.05 


3,000 printed stamped envelopes (Postmaster, Urbana, Illinois) 


2,000 letterheads, 1,000 membership cards, and 2,000 membership 
application and renewal cards 


Unprinted white envelopes 

1954 back issues of Rural Sociology (for Edward Hamuy).... 

1955 back issues of Rural Sociology 

200 reprints of Constitution and Bylaws 

200 reprints of 1955 membership list 

1955 subscriptions to Rural Sociology 

1956 subscriptions to Rural Sociology sséecs AO 
Telegram (Western Union) 1.47 
1,000 programs for 1955 annual meeting 

Dinner tickets for 1955 annual banquet (Dr. and Mrs. O. V. Wells)... 4.00 


Local arrangement expenses of 1955 annual meeting (Department of 
Sociology, University of Maryland) 


Bank charges for non-par items 


Total Expenditures $2,398.51 


Balance, August 25, 1956 rahe $4,583.54 


Respectfully submitted, 


Warp W. BAvuDER 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
1960 U. Ss. CENSUS 

Rural sociologists in America are heavy 
users of the data of the various United 
States censuses: Population, Housing, Agri- 
culture, and the current Population Sur- 
veys. Census data are used by rural so- 
ciologists in many ways, which may be 
broadly outlined as follows: 


1. In research.— Rural sociologists not 
only use census data in making demo- 
graphic studies of their respective states and 
regions but also in making many other types 
of sociological investigations. Census data 
have, for example, been widely used in 
studies of social organization, social struc- 
ture, levels of living, social mobility, social 
change, family and housing problems, edu- 
cational levels and needs, employment and 
social security in rural areas, etc. In fact, 
in practically every kind of research en- 
deavor of rural sociologists, census data are 
used in one way or another. In practically 
every field survey conducted by rural so- 
ciologists, census data are used as a2 basis 
for sampling. 


2. In teaching.—The data of the various 
United States censuses are used by rural 
sociologists in both classroom and exten- 
sion educational activities. Each year the 
rural sociologists teach thousands of college 
students courses in rural sociology which 
include subject matter on population char- 
acteristics and trends, rural housing, and 
agriculture. Furthermore, rural sociolo- 
gists interpret census data to rural adults 
by means of newspaper articles, radio talks, 
and television programs. 


3. Extended education, committee work 
and planning activities.—In their respective 
states, organizations, and institutions, rural 
sociologists are called on to help develop 
policy and plan organizational programs re- 
lating to agriculture and rural life. This 
kind of work calls for a broad knowledge 
of census materials as well as the ability to 
analyze and interpret such data. 

Since rural sociologists are such heavy 
users of census data, it is only natural that 
their needs and desires should be given 
careful consideration by those officials who 
are now making final plans for the 1960 
censuses. This report represents an at- 
tempt to summarize the present thinking of 
rural sociologists with regard to certain 
needed and proposed changes in the 1960 
census, especially that of population. 

Before presenting these findings, it should 
be said that the rural sociologists of Amer- 
ica, individually and collectively, appreci- 
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ate the fact that the Census Bureau has 
every decade made improvements in the 
census designed to meet the needs of rural 
sociologists and other large “consumers” of 
census data. Most rural sociologists under- 
stand, also, the difficulties and problems in- 
volved in taking a highly complex national 
census every ten years. The demands for 
new kinds of data and for more detailed 
tabulations have been and are great. It is 
realized that many of these demands can- 
not be met because of limited budgets and 
also because the census schedules have be- 
come so long and complex that new ques- 
tions cannot be added without endangering 
the quality and completeness of the cen- 
sus as a whole. It is for this reason that 
the recommendations in this report are 
confined to those problems considered by 
almost everyone to be of great importance. 


Classification of Population by Residence 


Rural sociologists have never been en- 
tirely satisfied with the census definitions of 
residential classifications such as farm, 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and _ urban. 
Many rural sociologists would like to have 
had such categories as “agricultural popu- 
lation” and “open-country population.” 
Furthermore, rural sociologists are well 
aware that the present census categories 
and definitions are, under the impact of 
rapid social change, becoming less func- 
tional and meaningful. We can understand 
why some of the more radical demogra- 
phers are suggesting that the rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm categories have outlived 
their usefulness. 

An increasingly large percentage of 
rural-farm people are engaged in nonagri- 
cultural occupations, and many residents of 
nonfarm areas and places are doing some 
work in agriculture. Also, with changing 
economic conditions and types of farming it 
has become almost impossible to give an 
objective definition of a farm. The chang- 
ing value of money has made the value of 
products criterion somewhat unrealistic to 
say the least. 

The rural-nonfarm population category is 
under even more attack and is subject to 
valid criticism. It is a residual category, 
i.e., it includes ail of those people who do 
not live in urban and rural-farm areas. For 
this reason it is a heterogeneous class, com- 
prised of at least three large subclasses: 
residents of open-country areas, residents of 
rural nucleated centers (hamlets, villages, 
and towns) of less than 2,500 population, 
and the rapidly growing urban fringe, or 
suburban, population. 

The urban category, as the 1950 census 
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recognized, is also under stress and strain. 
The development of the “urbanized area” 
and “metropolitan area” concepts rep- 
resented an attempt to make the urban cat- 
egory more meaningful. 

One of the unfortunate, but more or less 
inevitable, consequences of changing these 
basic residential concepts is that the data 
from one census to another are not com- 
parable. This condition could be remedied, 
but is usually not, by providing extensive 
tabulations based on both old and new defi- 
nitions. Perhaps, it may be suggested, one 
of the costs of social changes for which we 
should be willing to pay is the cost of more 
census-taking, especially that of double 
classifications and tabulations. 

As an illustration of the lack of com- 
parability, between 1940 and 1950, with re- 
gard to the farm population, we call your 
attention to a change in definition of farm 
population which resulted in a reduction of 
9.0 per cent in the 1950 farm population 
under what it would have been by the 1940 
definition. This change involved eliminat- 
ing from the farm category all those non- 
agricultural families who paid cash rent 
for a house and lot located on a farm. This 
one change, apparently logical, has made 
accurate estimates of net migration during 
the decade almost impossible, and at the 
same time has destroyed the comparability 
of the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 

The change in the definition of farm pop- 
ulation just referred to was probably made 
with the intention of making the rural- 
farm population correspond more closely to 
what might be called “agricultural people 
living in the open country.” If this is what 
is needed, perhaps an open-country cate- 
gory should be set up on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, a category which might 
be called “agricultural population”—that is, 
the population residing in households that 
receive more than 50 per cent of their in- 
come from agriculture. The Agricultural 
Census already has such a classification of 
farms and farmers. If we had both an 
“open country” and an “agricultural” cate- 
gory, then by tabulation we could sort out 
a third category—“agricultural population 
living in the open country.” To generalize 
this approach, we would develop one classi- 
fication based on primary occupation or 
industry and another based on size and 
type of community. 

An extension of the urban fringe cate- 
gory down to small cities would be a long 
step in the direction of developing a more 
realistic concept of both urban and rural- 
nonfarm population. Taking all of the 
urban fringe out of the rural-nonfarm class 
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would leave only two large subclasses in 
the rural-nonfarm class: open-country non- 
farm, and village nonfarm. Since popula- 
tion of villages is already available, the 
extension downward of the urban fringe 
concept would make it umnecessary to 
make any further changes in the rural- 
nonfarm category. There would be a need, 
of course, for making as many detailed tab- 
ulations as possible of the two big classes of 
rural-nonfarm population: open country 
and village. 

With some of the above problems and 
others in mind, this committee sent out a 
pilot questionnaire to a small number of 
rural sociologists, most of whom have been 
quite active in the use of the United States 
Censuses of Population and Housing. The 
results of this pilot survey are given below. 
However, these results should in no sense 
be considered the official recommendations 
of either the committee or the Rural Soci- 
ological Society. 


Results of a Pilot Survey 


1. Are you satisfied with the 1950 census 
definitions of the various residential cat- 
egories? (35 replies.) 

No 


Yes answer 


. Rural-farm ... 24 3 
. Rural-nonfarm 19 3 
. Urban 22 4 
. Metropolitan. . 23 8 
. Residence in : . 


Some comments on the above question 
are: 

Extend urban fringe concept to small- 
er cities down to cities or towns of 
2,500. [Said by many.] 

The categories of rural-farm, rural- 
nonfarm, urban have probably out- 
lived their usefulness, and we need 
to develop some classifications that 
are more meaningful. 

Classify rural population in nucleated 
settlements and open country. 

Farm residence seems to be becoming 
a very complex concept. Perhaps 
more emphasis should be put on 
either density of settlement or de- 
pendence on agriculture. 

Differentiate between open-country-, 
hamlet-, and village-centered rural- 
nonfarm population. All rural-non- 
farm in an SMA should be classified 
as urban. 

Rural-farm—those living on farms 
and employed in agriculture. 

New criteria needed for determining 
metropolitan population which now 
oaenls far beyond the urban area. 
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Include as rural-farm those persons 
and their dependents who receive at 
least $1,000 per year farm income or 
over 50 per cent of their total in- 
ome from agriculture, whichever is 

ess. 


Farm residence classification should 
be eliminated from the next popu- 
lation census. 

Divide rural-nonfarm into village or 
town, unincorporated places, and 
other. 

Prefer a definition of farm which does 
not change with economic condi- 
tions, 

Distinguish isolated rural-nonfarm res- 
idence from suburban tracts. 


On the question relating to “residence in 
1949” and to migration questions in gen- 
eral, the following comments were made: 

One year is too short an interval. 

One year is preferable. 

Ten-year period is preferred on resi- 
dence question. 

Measurement of movements between 
central cities and suburbs should be 
undertaken. 

Supplement “residence in 1959” with 
question on tenure. 

Expand tabulations of data from pre- 
vious residence question. Show tab- 
ulations on contiguous counties and 
states. Expand tabulations to cities 
smaller than 50,000 population. 

Ask questions: How long have you 
lived at this address? and What was 
last previous residence? 

Show where the ndent lived in 

revious year, so that the data can 
mapped. 


2. Would you like to see included a ques- 
. , on “place of employ- 
ment”? (Yes.. 29. No...2. No an- 
swer...4.) 
Some comments on this question were: 
Question should ask “place of work.” 
Give it the same place code as used 
for place of residence. This will 
permit tabulation of streams by 
census tract, etc. This should be 
supplemented by questions on 
“mode of journey to work” and 
“time required to get to work.” 
Might obtain distance to place of work. 


Classify all according to work in: 
‘a “adjacent 


Identify county and central city sep- 
arately. 

Would like to see workers from rural 
areas classified as to type of “off- 
farm” work. 
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I doubt the value of this. Each ques- 
tion is expensive. 
3. Would you like to see included a ques- 
tion on membership in church or re- 
ligious organizations? (Yes. ..26. No...4. 
No answer...1.) 
Comments: 

We would like to have religious data, 
but membership definitions vary so 
from one denomination to another. 
If membership is the criterion, con- 
fine questions to persons above a 
certain um age. Religious 

preference would be less precise but 
could avoid the age problem. 

Religious preference would probably 
be more useful than membership. 

Very definitely! 

I don’t think this is an especially 
pressing matter. 

I think it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance, and religious statistics are 

about the poorest statistics we have. 
Study Canadian experience on this. 


Suggestions and comments on other items 
are as follows: 


Education: 

Get princi subject studied or type 
of voca training with tabula- 
tion by occupation. 

College students should be considered 
a part of the family of their home 
town. 


Occupations: 

Need data on secondary occupations. 
Would yield much sealed informa- 
tion about our changing economic 
structure. 


Level-of-living items: 
Eliminate radio. Add operating air- 
conditioner. 


Family: 
A better classification of families is 
needed. 


Minor civil division: 

Data should be published or made 
readily available for purchase at 
reasonable prices. 

Provision of data for minor civil di- 
visions is the greatest needed im- 
provement. 


Census tracts: 

Establish census tracts for all areas 
within all the standard metropolitan 
areas and publish statistics for all 
such tracts. 


Unincorporated places: 


Publish at least total population of all 
unincorporated places of 500 or 
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more, and more detailed data for 
such places within the fringe of ur- 
banized areas. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. Horace HAMILTON (chairman) 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Florida. T. Lynn Smith, 
professor of sociology, spent the three sum- 
mer months lecturing at universities and 
other cultural centers in Portugal, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, and Panama. The lecture tour was 
conducted under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Interchange Program of the U. S. 
Department of State. The addresses were 
given in Portuguese and Spanish. 


University of Kentucky. Howard W. Beers, 
head of the two departments and distin- 
guished professor of sociology and rural 
sociology, has returned from a year in 
Europe, where he served as an advisor on 
agricultural extension evaluation in the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration. C. Arnold Anderson, professor of 
sociology, has returned after two years in 
Sweden, one on a Fulbright appointment. 
He spent a year each at the universities of 
Lund and Uppsala, lectured at a number of 
continental universities, and read two pa- 
pers at the Third World Congress of Soci- 
ology in The Hague, The Netherlands. 

Ralph Spielman, visiting lecturer in soci- 
ology during 1955-56, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Ypsilanti State College, Michigan. 
Buford H. Junker has been appointed vis- 
iting lecturer in sociology for 1956-57. 
Junker comes to Kentucky from a position 
as director of a study of private philan- 
thropic giving in Indianapolis. He holds 
the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago, has taught there and at Illinois 
Technological Institute, and has had long 
research experience. 

Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor 
of sociology, is on leave to serve as research 
director for Associates for International Re- 
search, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Sanders 
was inaugurated president of the Rural So- 
ciological Society at the September annual 
meeting. He is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Southern Sociological Society. 
Joy N. Query has been appointed part-time 
instructor in sociology. She is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. at Syracuse University. 

John R. Christiansen, social science ana- 
lyst in the Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and stationed at the university, has been 
appointed lecturer in sociology. 

Robert Straus has been appointed to the 


staff of the newly created University of 
Kentucky Medical School, as medical soci- 
ologist and professor of medical sociology. 
He also holds appointment as professor in 
the Department of Sociology. He was for- 
merly on the staff of the Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse, New York, and holds the 
Ph.D. from Yale University. 

C. Milton Coughenour has joined the staff 
as associate rural sociologist. He holds the 
Ph.D. from the University of Missouri, and 
was on the staff there. James N. Young, 
assistant in rural sociology, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of rural sociol- 
ogy at North Carolina State College. 

Graduate assistants in the departments 
this year are Harry Gracey, Janet Irving, 
Ross Lowes, Norma Breazeale, Young-Ja 
Lee, and Emily Feltman. Charles Garth 
holds a Southern Education Foundation fel- 
lowship, and university graduate fellow- 
ships are held by Dorothy Kavanaugh and 
Austin Turk. 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., has been promoted 
to associate professor and elected to the 
Graduate Faculty. John C. Ball has been 
promoted to assistant professor. 

Three persons completed work for the 
Ph.D. in sociology during the summer. 
They are Paul D. Richardson, now director 
of the Mt. Bevlah Christian Center, Ed- 
wards, Mississippi; Joseph H. Jones, Jr., 
extension sociologist at Louisiana State 
University; and L. Earl Griswold, who has 
joined the staff at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Maryland. John An- 
throcopoulous, of Athens, Greece, was 
awarded the master’s degree. 


Louisiana State University. Rudolf Heberle 
is on sabbatical leave during the fall se- 
mester of 1956-57. He is in Germany, 
where he expects to remain until the first 
of 1957. 

Thomas Dawes Eliot, professor emeritus 
of Northwestern University, is serving as 
visiting professor of sociology during the 
fall semester of 1956-57. 

George K. Floro has been promoted from 
instructor of sociology to assistant professor 
of sociology. 

A hospital and medical facilities research 
grant has been awarded to George K. Floro 
by the National Institutes of Health of the 
Department of Heaith, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The research project will be a soci- 
ological study of administration in general 
hospitals. The research assistant for this 
project is Audrey Borenstein.. Homer L. 
Hitt, Alvin L. Bertrand, and Roland J. Pel- 
legrin are acting as consultants for the 
project. 
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Alvin L. Bertrand has been promoted to 
professor of sociology and rural sociologist. 
Bertrand participated in the Land Tenure 
Research Workshop which was held at the 
University of Missouri in July, 1956. He 
served as a resource person from sociology. 


Michigan State University. Glen Taggart, 
who joined the staff in 1953 as professor of 
sociology and anthropology, has been ap- 
pointed dean in charge of Michigan State 
University International Programs. The 
purposes of these programs include: (1) 
The development of research, education, 
and training at Michigan State University 
in international programs; (2) develop- 
ment of a training and education program 
for students, business leaders, government 
officials, and educators from foreign na- 
tions, at Michigan State University; (3) 
provide consultation and technical assist- 
ance to agencies involved in international 
programs at Michigan State, and (4) gen- 
eral administrative responsibility for the 
off-campus projects. Prior to coming to 
Michigan State University, Taggart was in 
charge of the Branch for Technical Collab- 
oration in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, USDA. 

The Social Research Service of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
hed received a grant from the Hospital 
Facility Research Section of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service for a study of hospital- 
community relations. The grant is to cover 
a period of five years, in the amount of 
$25,000 per year. J. W. Artis, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, and Wal- 
ter Freeman, Community Service Section in 
Continuing Education, will act as co- 
chairmen of the project. 

Recent staff additions include Richard 
Adams who has been working with the 
World Health Organization in Latin Amer- 
ica and Iwao Ishino, formerly of Ohio State 
University. Both men will give special 
attention to teaching and research in cul- 
tural anthropology. 

Leo Schnore and Jack Preiss joined the 
staff September 1. Both will devote part of 
their time to research in the M.S.U. High- 
way Traffic Safety Center. Schnore will 
study the demographic aspects of highway 
traffic safety and Preiss will work on the 
social-psychological aspects of the problem. 

William H. Form is devoting part of his 
time in the fall and winter terms to the 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center at 
Michigan State University, as a research 
associate. 

Christopher Sower has returned from a 
Fulbright Research Scholarship in Ceylon. 
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His research consisted of studies of the 
effectiveness and consequences of the Cey- 
lon government village development pro- 
gram in eleven villages. 

John F. Thaden has been granted retire- 
ment status, effective July 1, 1956. 

J. A. Beegle and Leo Schnore are serving 
on the committee of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America for the 1960 census. 


Mississippi: The State College and the Uni- 
versity. Julien R. Tatum, professor of so- 
ciology and anthropology at the Univer- 
sity, succeeds in the chairmanship Morton 
B. King, Jr., whose resignation was effec- 
tive in June, 1956. 

Albert Lewis Rhodes joined the staff of 
the University in September as assistant 
professor of sociology. Following doctoral 
study at Vanderbilt University, Rhodes 
taught at the University of Alabama. 

Robert L. Rands, University anthropolo- 
gist, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for 1956-57 to conduct a field expe- 
dition to the Maya site at Palenque, Chia- 
pas, Mexico. During the second semester 
of 1955-56, Rands took part in an expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural 
History to Comalcalco, Mexico. William T. 
Sanders, a middle-American specialist 
trained at Harvard University, has joined 
the staff during Rand’s absence. 

Joseph H. Bruening has joined the staff 
at State College as assistant sociologist. He 
has done graduate study at the University 
of Florida where he also did research in the 
J. Hillis Miller Medical Center. 

Wilfrid C. Bailey has been promoted to 
associate professor and J. V. D. Saunders to 
assistant professor on the State College 
staff. In addition to research duties, Bailey 
teaches courses in anthropology and Saun- 
ders teaches Latin-American studies. 

A. Alexander Fanelli has resigned from 
State College to accept a position with the 
U. S. Information Agency as research officer 
in Italy. 

The State College department has re- 
ceived substantial new grants from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture and from 
TVA to continue a series of studies of low- 
income farmers in an experimental county. 
A grant from the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is supporting a study of hospital-com- 
munity relations initiated this year. 

R. J. Colbert, director of Community De- 
velopment, University of Wisconsin, was 
the guest speaker at the third annual Com- 
munity Development Workshop, held at 
State College in October. The focus was 
on the role of industry in rural develop- 
ment. The workshop, organized by A. Al- 
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exander Fanelli, brought together educa- 
tors, researchers, and practitioners in com~ 
munity and industrial development for a 
discussion of common problems. 


Pennsylvania State University. James H.: 


Copp has been added to the staff as assist- 
ant professor of rural sociology. 

The Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Rural Sociology has twenty-one 
students doing graduate work in rural so- 
ciology. 


Southern Methodist University. Walter T. 
Watson, chairman, is on leave to serve as 
visiting professor at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1956-57. 

Morton B. King, Jr., past chairman, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, is visiting professor 
for the current year. 

M. LaVern Norris, who has been away 
on leave for graduate study at Louisiana 
State University, is returning to the depart- 
ment as an instructor in family sociology. 
He has previously studied at Chicago and 
Florida. 

Bruce M. Pringle, assistant professor, is 
devoting part time to conducting research 
financed by United Cerebral Palsy of Dallas 
County, Texas. 


Syracuse University. Norman R. Roth, for- 
merly of the University of Maryland, joined 
the faculty of the School of Social Work at 
Syracuse University, effective with the 
opening of the 1956-57 school year. In ad- 
dition to his duties in the School of Social 
Work he will offer one course each semes- 
ter in the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology within the College of Liberal 
Arts. 


University of Wisconsin. William H. Sew- 
ell is on leave for one year, beginning July 
1, 1956, for an assignment at the University 
ot Delhi, India. He will teach graduate 
seminars in research methods and consult 
on research projects. Glenn Fuguitt, who 
had been Social Science Research Council 
Fellow, studying in the Department of 
Mathematical Statistics at the University 
of North Carolina, has been appointed as 
assistant professor during Sewell’s absence. 

Olaf F. Larson, of Cornell University, 
taught courses in the summer session, 1956. 

James H. Copp resigned June 30, 1956, to 
accept a position at Pennsylvania State 
University. Charles L. Cleland was ap- 
pointed project assistant on the study of 
“Social and Economic Aspects of a Farm 
and Home Development Extension Program 
for Young Farm Families,” to fill Copp’s 


position. 
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Emmit F. Sharp has been appointed 
project assistant for a study on county re- 
source development under the direction of 
Douglas G. Marshall. 

Allan D. Orman has been appointed 
project assistant on the North Central Re- 
gional study on population change. 


Under the joint auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
and the Federal Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the National Agricultural Extension Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study was established in 
the fall of 1955 at the University of Wis- 
consin, through a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

The Center’s program of graduate train- 
ing, research, and in-service training is de- 
signed to contribute to an improved Coop- 
erative Extension Service by: 


1. Providing opportunities for continu- 
ally reassessing the role of Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion work in modern society. 

. Expanding learning opportunities in 
the principles of Extension adminis- 
tration. 

. Developing a systematic and dynam- 
ic approach to the problems of plan- 
ning, administering, and evaluating 
Extension programs. 

. Planning and conducting, in coop- 
eration with other institutions and 
agencies, a long-range program of 
research. 


During the spring semester of 1956, a Na- 


tional Administrative Workshop, which 
brought together Extension administrators 
from 38 states and territories, was held on 
the Wisconsin campus. Several regional 
workshops for supervisory personnel in the 
Cooperative Extension Service are planned 
for the current academic year. 

Twenty-four men and women from twen- 
ty states, candidates for both the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees, are enrolled in the Center’s 
graduate-training program this fall. 

Staff of the Center include: Robert C. 
Clark, director; Douglas G. Marshall, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology; W. Robert Parks, 
professor of agricultural economics; and 
Ann G. Olmsted, project associate. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis announces that fellowships are 
available for social scientists who desire to 
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apply their professional skills to the emo- 
tional, social, and psychological problems of 
patients with physical disabilities. 

The program of study must be under- 
taken in a rehabilitation program in which 
medical and medical associate personnel are 
offering integrated services. Research and 
teaching interests are highly desirable. 

The candidate must have demonstrated 
competence in his profession as indicated 
by his academic position, research produc- 
tivity, or experience. Graduate students 
with not less than two years of completed 
work toward the Ph.D. will be considered. 


Financial support for the fellow ranges 
from $3,600 to $6,000 a year depending up- 
on marital status and number of depend- 
ents. All applicants must be citizens of the 
United States. Applications must be re- 
ceived by March 1, September 1, and De- 
cember 1 for consideration in May, Novem- 
ber, and February, respectively. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: 


Division of Professional Education 

National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis 

120 Broadway 

New York 5, New York 


Population Council. The Population Coun- 


cil, Inc., is offering fellowships for advanced 
training in the study of population at the 
predoctoral and postdoctoral levels. Fellow- 
ships will be available for study in univer- 
sities in the United States and elsewhere 
during the 1957-1958 academic year, and 
will be divided between students from the 
United States and other countries. The 
choice of the university for study is made 
by the applicant. 

Fellows will normally receive support for 
full-time study for a period of one year. 
The basic stipend at the rate of $2,500 per 
year may be supplemented to provide for 
maintenance of dependents, and, especially 
in the case of foreign students, for travel 
and exceptional expenses. 

Applications for the academic year 1957- 
58 should be received before March 1, 1957. 
Inquiries should be sent to: 

The Population Council, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Social Science Research Council. The So- 
cial Science Research Council again will 
offer in 1957 all types of fellowships and 
grants which were awarded in 1956, except 
undergraduate research stipends. The lat- 
ter awards can no longer be offered because 
funds granted to the Council for that pur- 
pose have been exhausted. 
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Four new types of grants will be offered 
for. the first time: Grants for research on 
American governmental processes (appli- 
cations due March 1 or November 1), grants 
for field studies of political groups in for- 
eign areas (applications due November 15), 
grants for research on national defense 
problems since 1939 (applications due No- 
vember 15), and faculty research grants 
unrestricted as to subject matter or disci- 
pline within the field of social science (ap- 
plications due January 7). 

Three summer institutes are now sched- 
uled for 1957, and one or more others may 
be announced later. Two institutes on ap- 
plications of mathematics in the social sci- 
ences will be held at Stanford University, 
one for social scientists and one for college 
teachers of mathematics, the latter being 
co-sponsored by the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. An institute on organi- 
zation theory and research will be held at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

A booklet describing all of these offerings 
is available. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Council, at 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Metropolitan St. Louis Survey. The Met- 
ropolitan St. Louis Survey, financed by 
grants of $250,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion and $50,000 from the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation Trust to St. Louis and 
Washington Universities, began in June, 
1956. It will consist of a series of compre- 
hensive governmental, social, and economic 
studies of the St. Louis metropolitan area, 
with particular reference to the city of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County. The 
planned completion date is September, 
1957. The survey is under the direction of 
John C. Bollens, 8147 Delmar Boulevard, 
University City 24, Missouri. 


Eastern Sociological Society. The twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the Society will 
take place on April 13 and 14 in New York 
City at the Hotel New Yorker. A special 
feature of the convention will be the ad- 
dress to the whole society of E. Franklin 
Frazier, recipient of the first MacIver Lec- 
tureship of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 


Fellowships and Assistantships. The Uni- 


‘versity of Michigan is offering a program of 


doctoral training and research in social 
work and social sciences, sponsored by a 
grent from the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Several special fellowships have been es- 
tablished under the program. The final 
date for filing applications for the fall of 
1957 is May 1. Further information may be 
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»btained from: David G. French, School of 
Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, will have available a limited num- 
ber of assistantships for the academic year 
1957-58, for research in Michigan, in Latin 
America, and on the U. S.-Mexican border, 
and for teaching. Interested persons should 
address inquiries to Charles P. Loomis, head 
of the department. 


Address for News Notes. Samuel W. Bliz- 
zard has resigned as News Notes editor and 
the position is now filled by Harald A. 
Pedersen, Box 751, State College, Missis- 


sippi. 
OBITUARIES 
CHARLES Patrick Murpuy (1923-1956) 


In a recent publication which Pat Mur- 
phy helped prepare, it is stated that “with 
increased knowledge—and with application 
of this knowledge to control poverty, fam- 
ine, and disease—man has meade truly re- 
markable strides in extending his years of 
life.” War is not included in this list of 
areas to which our knowledge is being 
fruitfully applied, and the sudden death of 
Pat Murphy from a severe wound suffered 
in World War II reminds us, at a time of 
increased international tension, of the high 
cost of this ancient means of settling differ- 
ences. 

Charles Murphy was born in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, in 1923. After graduating from 
high school in Muskogee, he spent two years 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College where his 
interest in the social sciences and rural so- 
ciology was stimulated by his teacher and 
family friend, O. D. Duncan. He entered 
military service in 1943, and in the invasion 
of France in June, 1944, received a severe 
internal injury necessitating a long period 
of hospitalization in England and at an 
Army hospital in California. 

Following this period he entered the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and had 
the good fortune to finish his B.A. under the 
direction of Dorothy S. Thomas. During 
this period, Robert K. Merton was visiting 
professor and, under the influence of these 
two sociologists and others, his brief career 
in the social sciences began on a solid foun- 
dation. 

Next, he spent two years at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, working particularly 
with William Sewell and John Kolb. Af- 
ter receiving the M.A. degree in June, 1950, 
he came to Columbia University to work 
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with Edmund deS. Brunner and to follow 
up his earlier contact with Robert K. 
Merton. 

In the early formative period of the 
Health Information Foundation, he was ap- 
pointed as research associate and continued 
to work there until his death this fall. It is 
somewhat ironical that the recent bulletins 
for the Health Information Foundation, on 
which he has been working, were devoted 
to a presentation of the dramatic improve- 
ments during the past fifty years in the sur- 
vival rates of the American population. 

Pat Murphy had friends in all parts of 
the country. His academic work on the 
East and West Coasts as well as in Okla- 
homa and Wisconsin had brought him into 
personal contact with a large number of 
professional colleagues. In his work with 
the Foundation, which functions on a na- 
tional level, he further extended his range 
of associations. It is likely that few, if any, 
of his professional colleagues of his age 
had come to know on a personal basis as 
many sociologists and demographers. His 
bibliography is not long, but he had a wide 
influence on the research activities and 
writing of others with whom he came in 
contact in personal associations and through 
the work of the Foundation. 

Pat Murphy’s personal and professional 
life was also characterized by frustration 
and disappointments, which even his closest 
friends were not fully able to share with 
him. His forthrightness and directness, his 
insistence on probing beneath the surface, 
and his impatience with the superficial 
were matched by a deep interest in the 
personal concerns and problems of his 
associates. 

It is a time for sorrow when one of the 
older members of our profession dies. It is 
a time of greater sorrow when a man at the 
beginning of his career is lost to his friends 
and to the profession to which he was so 
deeply committed. 

SLOAN WAYLAND. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


CuarRtes S. Jonnson (1893-1956) 


When Charles Spurgeon Johnson died 
October 27, 1956, sociology lost an out- 
standing scholar, higher education an able 
administrator, and the nation a leading cit- 
izen. 

Born at Bristol, Virginia, on July 24, 1893, 
Charles Johnson was educated at Virginia 
Union University and the University of 
Chicago. After military service with the 
AEF in France during World War I, he held 
research positions with the Carnegie Foun- 
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dation, the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations, and the Urban League, and was 
editor of Opportunity. In 1928, he joined 
the faculty of Fisk University to develop a 
program of teaching and research in the so- 
cial sciences. He served Fisk as president 
from 1946 until his death. 

As a sociologist, Charles S. Johnson is re- 
spected for his careful and creative work. 
He is so well-known for a distinguished se- 
ries of research reports that we are prone 
to take for granted his teaching and the 
administration of teaching and research or- 
ganizations. The publications of which he 
“ was author, co-author, or editor fall into 
three principal categories. The largest part 
of his writing, which deals with Negro life 
in the United States, is illustrated by such 
books as the Negro in Chicago (1922), the 
Negro in American Civilization (1930), the 
Economic Status of the Negro (1933), the 
Negro College Graduate (1938), and Pat- 
terns of Negro Segregation (1943). Other 
books represent the application of facts to 
the improvement of Negro-white relations: 
Race Relations (1934), Preface to Racial 
Understanding (1936), To Stem This Tide 
(1943), and Into the Main Stream (1947). 
An area of special interest was the Negro 
in the rural South: the Shadow of the 
Plantation (1934), the Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy (1935), a Statistical Atlas of 
Southern Counties (1941), and Growing Up 
in the Black Belt (1941). 

The approximately twenty books and one 
hundred articles which Charles Johnson 
produced deserve our study and emulation. 
While most of his work deals with “contro- 
versial” subjects, his research reports are 
models of objective observation, thought- 
ful analysis, and cautious generalization. 
His approach is not that of the “ivory 
tower,” but remains close to practical sig- 
nificance and application. Of particular 
merit is the fact that his frankly interpre- 
tative writing has the same careful reason- 
ableness which marks his research proper. 
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Such professional contributions were 
widely recognized. His offices in the 
American and Southern Sociological Socie- 
ties included the presidency of the latter, 
in 1945. He was a director of the Social 
Science Research Council. Howard Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the University of Glasgow are 
among the schools which awarded him 
honorary degrees. 

Of equal importance are Charles John- 
son’s contributions as a citizen, from the 
local to the world community. Something 
of the breadth and quality of his service 
can be seen from the fact that he was di- 
rector of the Race Relations Division of the 
American Missionary Association; a trustee 
of the Rosenwald Fund, the Whitney Foun- 
dation, the Urban League, and the Southern 
Regional Council; a director of the South- 
ern Education Reporting Service and the 
National Science Foundation; consultant to 
the Children’s Bureau and the TVA; a 
member of the National Manpower Coun- 
cil and of a League of Nations committee 
on Liberia; a delegate to the First Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches and 
to the first UNESCO Conference; and that 
he served on the Hoover Conference on 
Home Building and Ownership, the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Farm Tenancy, the 
executive committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
the Fulbright Board on Foreign Scholar- 
ships, and the U. S. Educational Mission to 
Japan. 

With a life of scholarship and service, 
Charles S. Johnson has enriched the heri- 
tage of our profession and our nation. All 
of us who knew him pay tribute to a re- 
spected colleague and citizen, a valued 
counselor and friend. 


Morton B. Kina, Jr. 


Department of Sociology, 
Southern Methodist University. 
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